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THE GREAT REVIVALISTS 


BY ARTHUR B. REEVE 


KEEN observer of events remarked, 
about a year ago: ‘“ Revivals fol- 
low hard times. Pretty soon you 

are going to see a big revival somewhere.” 

Now Boston is not, as a rule, what you 
would call a religiously enthusiastic city. 
Boston rather prides herself on receiving 


even salvation calmly. But within the 
past few months the prophecy of a year 
ago has been fulfilled to the letter. Bos- 
ton has had a spiritual awakening—of 
which, more later on. 

In the days of prosperity, it seems as 
if people say: 


























THE REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, WHO WITH CHARLES M. 


ALEXANDER RECENTLY 


CONDUCTED A REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL IN BOSTON 


From a photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, Boston 
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“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” 

Then come the lean years. Out of the 
depths of adversity or catastrophe, no 
matter what causes it, the human heart 
cries for something higher. 
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the dark days after 1873, and the greatest 
of all the Moody campaigns was waged 
in 1893. So it goes—not a uniform law, 
but nearly so. Human life never pro- 
ceeds by strict mathematics. 

More striking still is the manner in 
which one revivalist bequeaths his man- 





























THE REV. SAMUEL PORTER JONES, BETTER KNOWN AS ‘‘SAM”’ JONES, 
A FAMOUS SOUTHERN EVANGELIST, WHO DIED IN 1906 


From a photograth by Thuss, Nashville 


The terrible Lisbon earthquake exer- 
cised a profound influence on the so- 
called Great Awakening of the eighteenth 
century. Wars and rumors of war were 
followed by another revival in 1800. The 
panic of 1837, and especially that of 
1857, were followed by revivals. Our 
Civil War was marked by great religious 
activity in both the North and the South. 
Moody and Sankey got their real start in 


tle to another. A leader gathers crowds 
about him; he electrifies them; he sways 
them at his will. He passes away. 

“See, here is the reaction!” say the 
skeptics. 

And then, before the skeptics have 
finished proving their case, another man 
who was powerfully called by the revival 
springs up, the smoldering flame shoots 
high again, and a second revival is on. 
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For, after all, the his- 
tory of Christianity is 
really the history of its 
revivals. True, the word 
itself dates only from the 
days of Wesley, in the 
eighteenth century; but 
the thing is as old as 
religion. The Exodus 
was a revival; the old 
prophets were revival- 
ists; - Jesus Christ and 
His apostles led the 
greatest revival in_ his- 
tory; the Crusades were 
revivals; the Reforma- 
tion was a revival; and 
to-day some of the great- 
est religious thinkers of 
the age will tell you that 
the modern world stands 
trembling on the verge 
of still another Pen- 
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tecost. Religious writers JOHN WESLEY, LEADER OF THE GREAT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL OF THE 


and publishing-houses are EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND, AND FOUNDER OF METHODISM 
literally flooding us with 
evangelical books, biographies, manuals, Take, for example, the latest manifes- 


tracts, and pamphlets, as never before. tation of the awakening, the twenty-seven 
days’ campaign by Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman 
and Charles M. Alex- 
ander, from January 
26 to February 21, in 
Boston. After it was 
all over the Boston 
Journal published 
some figures — nearly 
one thousand meetings, 
more than thirty thou- 
sand converts, a total 
attendance during the 
revival of nearly three- 
quarters of a million. 
Boston has a_ popu- 
lation of some six 
hundred and_ twenty 
thousand. One hun- 
dred thousand more 
than that number at- 
tended the meetings, 
and one in every twen- 
ty citizens was con- 
verted. Is revivalism 
dead ? 

It was the last day of 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD, THE GREAT ENGLISH PREACHER AND the campaign. Phou- 
REVIVALIST, A CONTEMPORARY AND FRIEND OF WESLEY sands outside Mechan- 
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ics’ Hall stayed, even though they could 
not get in. Other thousands gladly bore 


intense discomfort, packed closely inside. 

“No city,” said Dr. Chapman, “ has 
ever had a greater opportunity to take a 
stand for right than Boston has now. 
Will you unite in a movement that will 
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was the chief topic of conversation. Page 
after page was published about it; peo- 
ple who had not been to a meeting were 
profoundly affected. Even bridge-whist 
languished in the Back Bay. Faneuil 
Hall and Tremont Temple were crowded 
with everybody—from Tom Lawson to 


























THE REV. DWIGHT L. MOODY, 


THE 


MOST FAMOUS OF ALL THE 


AMERICAN REVIVALISTS 
From a photograph by Ehrlich, New Vork—copyright, 1900, by A. P. Fitt 


mean a better Boston, better churches, 
better citizens?” 

From all the thousands 
came a mighty shout: 

“We will!” 

The Boston revival defies mere statis- 
tics. Everywhere, in homes, in factories, 
in stores, in newspaper-offices, the revival 


assembled 


Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis. The 
ministers themselves were most amazed 
of all. And yet, if you will take a glance 
back at history, it was quite logical. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY REVIVALISTS 


_A number of Oxford students once got 
together and formed a club. They were 
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very systematic in their devotions and 
very earnest; they called it the Holy 
Club. The other students nicknamed 
them Methodists, and the name has stuck. 
The club was composed of John Wesley 
and his brother Charles, George White- 
field, and others. 
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and negroes. But the strict views of the 
Wesleys proved distasteful to their neigh- 
bors, and after two years the brothers 
went back, disappointed, to England. 
Whitefield, who followed them to 
Georgia, also returned after a brief so- 
journ in the New World. 





























IRA D. SANKEY, EVANGELIST AND SINGER, 


WHO WAS MOODY'S 


ASSOCIATE IN REVIVAL WORK FOR NEARLY THIRTY YEARS 


From a photograph by Fredericks, New Vork—copyright, 1900, 
by the Fleming H. Revell Company 


That was in 1729, when people in 
England were talking about the wonder- 


ful colonies across the sea. Oglethorpe 
was leading colonists to Georgia. Among 
the first were John and Charles Wesley, 
who went in 1735 as missionaries to con- 
vert the Indians, as well as the colonists 


The life of Whitefield reads almost 
like a romance. He had just been or- 
dained a preacher in the Church of Eng- 
land. At his first sermon, a complaint 
was carried to the bishop that it had 
driven fifteen persons mad. The bishop 
grimly replied: 
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“T hope the madness will not be for- 
gotten before next Sunday!” 

But all the ecclesiastical authorities 
were not of that stripe, and it was not 
long before Whitefield had to resort to 
preaching in the open air. Meanwhile 
the Wesleys had also been excluded from 
the pulpit, and they joined him in his 
open-air services. Sometimes each of 
them preached eight hundred sermons a 
year. Crowds of ten and twenty thou- 
sand persons were frequent ; some writers 
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have said even fifty thousand. The 
mining and manufacturing districts of 
England were ablaze; at times the sing- 
ing could be heard two miles away. 

John Wesley traveled two hundred and 
seventy thousand miles, preached forty 
thousand sermons, and wrote many 
books. Charles published more than 
four thousand hymns, besides about two 
thousand which he left in manuscript ; 
and in his work, no doubt, there lay a 
great part of the early power. When W. 



































CHARLES M. ALEXANDER, THE EVANGELISTIC SINGING LEADER, ASSOCIATED 
IN REVIVAL WORK WITH DR. CHAPMAN 


From a photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, Boston 
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RODNEY SMITH, BETTER KNOWN AS ‘‘GIPSY SMITH,’’ AN ENGLISH 
EVANGELIST WHOSE PREACHING IS KNOWN THROUGHOUT 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


From a photograth by Bright, Bournemouth 


T. Stead returned to London after visit- 
ing the Welsh revival, four years ago, 
he was asked: 

“Do you think it possible for such a 
revival to come to London?” 

“Tt all depends on whether you can 
sing,” he replied. 

The Wesleys laid the foundation pat- 
tern for all modern revival campaigns. 
You must have one man to do the ex- 
horting, another to do the singing. 

Whitefield, in the course of his min- 
istry, crossed the Atlantic no fewer than 
thirteen times, sometimes remaining two 
or three years in America. Here he had 
as great a following as in England and 





Scotland. ‘Thirty thousand people once 
assembled on Boston Common to hear 
him. He became associated with Jona- 
than Edwards, and out of their labors 
grew, directly, Princeton University and 
Dartmouth College. But the strain of 
his “ranging,” as he called it, was ter- 
rific. At the age of fifty-six, when he 
died at Newburyport, Massachusetts, he 
lamented that he had been placed on 
“short allowance ’’—only one sermon a 
day, and three on Sunday. 


LATER AMERICAN REVIVALISTS 


Next came Peter Cartwright, “ the 
backwoods preacher,” and the revival of 
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THE REV. CHARLES H. SPURGEON, THE 
MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS WAS 


WHO FOR 


FAMOUS ENGLISH EVANGELIST, 
PASTOR OF THE 


METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE IN LONDON 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


1800, mainly in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. One night Cartwright put up at 
an inn in the Cumberland Mountains. 
There was a dance, and he got as far 
away from the rough revelry as pessible ; 
but a mountain beauty found him and 
dragged him in as her partner. Just as 
the fiddle began to scrape up, he asked 
for a moment’s pause. Then he began 
to pray. Some fled; others begged for 
mercy. The young woman fainted. 
Cartwright exhorted and sang hymns; 
all night he kept at it. When he had 
finished, he had a class of thirty-two 
members, with the landlord as _ class- 
leader. The simple, forceful words of 
this evangelist always had a great effect 





on the backwoodsmen; in his sixty-five 
years he preached fifteen'thousand times, 
and received ten thousand people into 
the church. 

Perhaps the greatest American revival- 
ist up to his time was Charles G. Finney. 
His work first attracted attention in 
upper New York State, in Utica, Auburn, 
and other cities. During one of his first 
meetings in Rochester, in the thirties, he 
first made use of the “ anxious seat,” a 
term since firmly fixed in the language. 
It is estimated that he made half a mil- 
lion converts, visiting every large city. 
Later he was president of Oberlin Col- 
lege. His work largely influenced the 
revivals of 1837 and 1857. 
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In the latter, Henry Ward Beecher, in 
the famous old Plymouth Church, and 
Dr. Theodore Cuyler, also of Brooklyn, 
played leading parts. The movement 
began in New York, and at the first meet- 
ing only seven persons were present; but 
within two weeks the papers were issuing 
extras about it. It spread to Philadel- 
phia, to Boston, where Finney was labor- 
ing, and to Chicago. 

“-T am from Omaha,” said a convert 
at one of Finney’s Boston meetings. ‘ On 
my journey East, I have found one con- 
tinuous prayer-meeting all the way.” 

Then came the Civil War. In the 
Northern armies, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Christian Commission did much good 
work, Moody being active for the former. 
In the Southern army the religious influ- 
ence was particularly strong. Tract so- 
cieties, Methodist (South) missionaries, 
and colporteurs were everywhere. The 
“great revival in the Southern armies ” 
in 1863 was unprecedented. From regi- 
ment to regiment, from camp to camp, in 
both East and West, it spread. 


THE WORK OF MOODY AND SANKEY 


Then, after the war, came Moody and 
Sankey. Dwight Lyman Moody was 
born at Northfield, Massachusetts, and 
was a salesman in a Boston shoe-store 
when he was “ converted” at a Sunday- 
school. After the war, in which he 
served as an agent of the Y. M. C. A., 
he founded a church of his converts in 
Chicago. 

It was not until 1870 that he met his 
Charles Wesley—Ira David Sankey. At 
a meeting in Indianapolis Sankey had 
just sung ‘‘ There Is a Fountain Filled 
with Blood.” 

“T want you,” said Moody. ‘ You 
must give up your business and come to 
Chicago with me. I have been looking 
for you for eight years.” 

Sankey was a great success from the 
start. The hymn-book that he and 
Moody issued was perhaps the most popu- 
lar ever published, and out of its pro- 
ceeds there was founded at Northfield 
an institution for training young men. 

The most remarkable series of meet- 
ings ever carried on by Moody was held 
in Chicago during the World’s Fair 
of 1893. The idea of making such a 
carnival the scene of a revival was a 


3 
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novel one. While the forces of wicked- 
ness were preparing, Moody was dividing 
the city into three great districts to fight 
them. Theaters, music-halls, and circus- 
tents were impressed into service. At a 
few hours’ notice a meeting, with fifty 
workers, could be started almost any- 
where, so perfectly was the campaign 
organized. The best revivalists in the 
country helped to make it successful. 

Still another famous leader of his day, 
in England, was the Rev. Charles H. 
Spurgeon. His church in London had to 
be enlarged twice, and in 1861 the great 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, seating six 
thousand people, was built for him. Once, 
at the Crystal Palace, he had an audience 
of twenty-four thousand. His sermons 
were issued weekly in many languages, 
he wrote more than a hundred books, and 
built thirty-six chapels. 

In America, “Sam” Jones, the eccen- 
tric “mountain evangelist,” was one of 
the last of the old school. He had been 
admitted to the bar, and -had practised 
for a time, but his professional life was 
ruined by his passion for drink. He 
overcame his weakness, and was ordained 
as a preacher, and his homely, unconven- 
tional sermons at once made a great im- 
pression. 

He had no press-agents or literary 
bureau ; but without such aids, for twenty 
years no church was large enough to 
hold the crowds that came to hear him. 
Instead of “ billing a town,” 
necessary to keep his arrival quiet, in 
order to prevent too great crushes. Some 
of his sayings still live in the South, 
which was his special field. His power 
was in his plain speech. 

“Some of you men have been to the 
races,” he once said in Louisville, “ and 
haven’t a cent to put in the collection. 
You can just sit there and feel like a 


dog—natural !”’ 


THE REVIVALISM OF TO-DAY 


Nowadays, however, revivalism is car- 
ried on on a scale never before dreamed 
of, even by Moody and Sankey. It is as 
thoroughly organized as a great business 
concern, and its leaders and its methods 
are immensely interesting. 

A few years ago, in the Chicago church 
founded by Mr. Moody, a little group of 
earnest people used to get together every 


it was often . 
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Saturday night to pray for the evangeli- 
zation of the world. Their leader was 
the pastor, the Rev. Reuben A. Torrey, 
head of the Moody Institute. Sometimes 
they prayed until midnight. Once they 
continued till three o’clock. Dr. Torrey 
had been praying that he might be sent 
around the earth on a mission. 

A week later two men came to him 
with an invitation from the united 
churches of Melbourne, Australia. It 
was accepted, and he began to look about 
for another Sankey. He decided on a 
young graduate of the institute, Charles 
M. Alexander, who had had eight years 
of remarkable success as a gospel singer 
in the middle West. The arrangements 
were made over six hundred miles of 
long-distance telephone, and two months 
later they sailed. 

Before these two strong personalities 
started out, however, they asked their 
friends in Chicago to pray for them, and 
during the tour thirty thousand prayers 
went up daily at home for its success. 
Dr. Torrey was the son of wealthy 
parents, born in Brooklyn, and a gradu- 
ate of Yale. Alexander, in his teens, had 
been musical director of Marysville Col- 
lege, in ‘Tennessee. 

Their wonderful campaign began in 
Melbourne in 1902, and in four weeks 
eight thousand people were converted. 
The news quickly spread throughout Aus- 
tralia and the world, and for six months 
Torrey and Alexander swept like a whirl- 
wind through the cities of the island 
continent. People begged them to stop 
their train at small stations, if only for 
five minutes; then the engineer would 
make up the time on the run. Many 
traveled a hundred miles to hear a five- 
minute talk and to sing the “ Glory 
Song,” with which Mr. Alexander had 
set Australia afire. 

From Australia they hurried to India, 
and then to Great Britain. Dr. Tor- 
rey’s campaign in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales was unparalleled 
since the days of Moody and Sankey. 
The largest halls were too small. In 
Liverpool, for weeks, he preached night- 
ly to two acres of closely packed human- 
ity; one night thirty thousand tried to 
hear him. At Bristol there was the same 
success; at Birmingham the mounted 
police had to control the crowd. 
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Here the romance of the campaign oc- 
curred. One night Mr. Alexander no- 
ticed a young lady on the platform, to 
whom he was strongly attracted on ac- 
count of her earnestness. She was al- 
ways accompanied by a white - haired 
lady, her mother. The old lady asked 
Mr. Alexander to visit her at her home. 
The campaign was almost over before he 
could do so; then he found that she was 
Mrs. Cadbury, wife of the millionaire 
cocoa-manufacturer, and that the younger 
woman was Miss Helen Cadbury. 

Hardly had the campaign closed when 
Mr. Alexander put the vital question and 
was accepted.. After a brief engagement 
they were married in July, 1904, the 
whole city of Birmingham turning out 
to the simple ceremony. To-day Mrs. 
Alexander is as active as her husband. 

After a great revival in London, the 
evangelists came back to America, be- 
ginning with a rousing campaign in To- 
ronto in 1906. Philadelphia and other 
cities were visited, and in 1907. they 
ended in Chicago, whence they had set 
out five years before, with an eight 
weeks’ campaign, averaging four hun- 
dred conversions a week. 

Then Dr. Torrey returned to the work 
of a teacher. He uses much the same 
methods as his own teacher, Moody. 
Mr. Alexander is a born singer and con- 
ductor. He leads with his voice, his 
arms, his head, his whole body. It is a 
liberal education in revivalism to watch 
Mr. Alexander get an audience ready 
for Dr. Torrey to drive home the truth. 

While they were in England, a curi- 
ous revival swept over Wales. It started 
in the south, and was largely the work 
of a young Welshman named Evan Rob- 
erts. People who saw it said that it 
renewed the old days of Howel Harris, 
Wesley’s Welsh fellow laborer. It was 
said that the poor blind mules in the 
Glamorganshire mines were so_ bewil- 
dered by the lack of the customary oaths 
from the lips of their drivers that they 
did not understand the orders they re- 
ceived. There were many thousands of 
converts, and that in a period of pros- 
perity ; but by the end of 1905 the move- 
ment had died down, though its effect 
was good, without doubt. 

Another noted American revivalist of 
to-day is J. Wilbur Chapman. When 
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Dr. Chapman was a boy, he heard the 


revivalist Munhall, in Indiana; then he * 


came under the influence of Moody; 
but it was his classmate, B. Fay Mills, 
who finally influenced him to become 
an evangelist. John H. Converse, the 
great Philadelphia locomotive manu- 
facturer, became interested in his work, 
a committee was formed, and in seven 
years, under Dr. Chapman’s direction, 
three hundred thousand dollars has been 
spent in strictly non-sectarian campaigns, 
not reckoning such money as has been 
raised by local contributions. 

Dr. Chapman has reduced revivals to 
a perfect system, just as his present asso- 
ciate, Mr. Alexander, has done with the 
singing. His method is to have a local 
committee prepare the way. ‘Then the 
city is divided into ten or a dozen dis- 
tricts, under thirty or forty trained work- 
ers. The simultaneous meetings in the 
districts act as feeders to the great cen- 
ral meetings held nightly by the lead- 
ers. A complete organization plans the 
whole campaign as carefully as the in- 
troduction of a new soap or breakfast- 
food would be planned. Why not? 


Dr. Chapman has worked in_prac- 
tically every large city in the United 


States, one of his greatest successes hav- 
ing been that at St. Louis, during the 
exposition held there in 1904. In this 
campaign, which was modeled upon the 
Moody campaign of 1893, there were 
five hundred meetings, and five thousand 
converts were made. At the close of the 
Boston campaign, last February, Dr. 
Chapman and Mr. Alexander sailed to 
open a new one in Australia. 

Dr. Chapman started “ Billy” Sun- 
day, perhaps the most successful and 
certainly the most picturesque revivalist 
in the middle West. 

“T am almost afraid that Billy will 
not live more than five years more; his 
fevered energy is just burning up his 
vitality,” he said recently. “ Few evan- 
gelists live to old age, though. They 
work at such a high pitch.” 

Sunday, who was once a professional 
baseball-player, is unique. He pitches 
some strong language at his hearers— 
violent language, almost. But he gets 
results—it is said that he has seventy- 
five thousand enrolled church members to 
his credit to-day. He is fond of slang; 
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often he gets so excited that he rips off 
his coat, even his waistcoat and collar. 
To illustrate the story of a drunkard, he 
will smash a chair to smithereens. From 
Pittsburgh to Denver, from Duluth to 
New Orleans, nearly everybody knows 
Sunday. 

Evangelist and gospel singer rolled 
into one, that is “ Gipsy’ Smith, a full- 
blooded Romany, who never slept in a 
bed until he was seventeen years old. 
Short, swarthy, keen, alert, with a mar- 
velously mellow and sympathetic voice, 
Rodney Smith is one of England’s most 
forceful evangelists, and a welcome 
visitor to America. His method is to get 
the audience singing some well-known 
hymn, like ‘Old Hundred.” His fer- 
vor is catching. Then, before he quite 
reaches the climax, he launches into his 
sermon—quiet, magnetic, and in deadly 
earnest. 

Gipsy Smith was born in a tent in 
Epping Forest, England, and at the age 
of seventeen could scarcely read words 
of one syllable. His mother’s death 
converted his father, and the boy, too, 
wanted to preach. At first he worked 
with the Salvation Army, but he did not 
care for the discipline of that organiza- 
tion, and began an independent career 
that has carried him to great success in 
English cities, in Australia, among Boer 
and Briton in South Africa, and on six 
visits to America. 

Revivals are often criticized — criti- 
cized_ severely—for their emotionalism 
and their more or less transient effects. 
No one is more keenly sensitive to the 
charge than the present-day revivalists, 
who are making honest efforts to remedy 
these conditions. 

“As a matter of principle, I make no 
unfair appeal, with my audiences, to 
their emotions or to their fears,” says 
Dr. Chapman. ‘I wait in my preach- 
ing until the wave of emotion is spent, 
and then I ask my hearers to declare for 
the right and for Christ.” 

Evangelists, he believes, are doing bet- 
ter and more solid work to-day than 
ever before. Indeed, there is no doubt 
that evangelism is calmer to-day than it 
was when people went mad at the meet- 
ings; and yet it is quite as earnest. 

Even the revivalist will tell you that 
“yellow ” religion does harm, not good. 








WHOSE FRUIT IS DREAMS 


BY GERALDINE FITZ GERALD 


HS ie professor laid down the third 
volume of Dunkelmann’s “ Ori- 
ental Antiquities” and waited 
for the clock to strike. 

He was sitting in a long, low room, 
paneled with oak and lined with books 
from floor to ceiling—an ideal study for 
a student. The tables, too, were cov- 
ered with books, and the only thing in 
the room which seemed out of keeping 
with the general atmosphere was a pic- 
ture over the mantelpiece. 

It was an old portrait of the pro- 
fessor’s mother—a young girl with pa- 
thetic eyes and a very tender smile. She 
seemed to be looking down, full of sym- 
pathy and love, and with just a shade 
of sadness, on her son’s life; as if she 
realized what his learning had cost him, 
and did not think that what he had 
gained in life was fully compensated 
for by what he had missed. The pro- 
fessor himself had begun to have doubts 
on that subject, of late; and sometimes, 
when his eyes met those of the picture, 
there was an indescribably wistful ex- 
pression in them. 

It still wanted seven minutes to the 
hour, and the hands of the clock seemed 
to crawl round as if they were weighted 
with lead. Never in the whole course of 
his existence—and the professor was on 
the shaded side of sixty—did he remem- 
ber being so anxious for the hour to 
strike. 

At ten o’clock Madge had promised 
to come and help him sort papers. 

Madge was the daughter of an old 
college friend of his, who had come to 
stay with him and his sister while her 
father was abroad. The professor had 
demurred, at first, at the idea of having a 
girl in the house. His experience of girls 
was distinctly limited, and his knowledge 
of their nature was mainly based on 
Miss Austen’s heroines. For nearly 
thirty years he had lived alone with his 
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sister, in Oxborough. Jane had given 
herself up entirely to her brother and 
his research work, which was to her of 
paramount importance. To further it, 
and to protect him from frivolous dis- 
traction, nothing under forty-five was 
ever allowed to cross the threshold. 

As they both agreed, this was a very ex- 
ceptional case.. Jack Thornton, Madge’s 
father, and the professor had been friends 
at Balliol, drawn together by the closest 
ties of intimacy ; and he could not refuse 
to receive Jack’s motherless child. 

“ But,” he stipulated, “ she must con- 
form to the rules of the house. I can’t 
have her coming in at all hours for 
meals, and playing the piano constantly ; 
and above all things, Jane, she must not 
sing on the stairs! ”’ 

So Madge came. 

At first the professor hardly seemed 
to notice her presence; but on the third 
day after her arrival, when she picked 
up the sheets of an essay on primitive 
civilizations, which he had _ scattered 
broadcast on the stairs, and pinned them 
neatly together for him, he made the 
discovery that she was very pretty. 

Madge was twenty. She was tall, 
slender, and graceful; she had _ soft, 
wavy brown hair, with golden lights in 
it, and very deep gray eyes. She was 
pale — almost too pale; but when any- 
thing pleased or surprised her, a pink 
flush crept under her delicate skin and 
made her cheeks glow. 

After this breaking of the ice, she 
used to question the professor about his 
researches — timidly, at first, but grow- 
ing bolder. Paradoxical as it seemed, 
he found himself flattered by her inter- 
est, and by degrees it became an estab- 
lished thing for Madge to help him 
with his work in the mornings. 

Jane marveled much, but, being wise 
in her generation, said nothing. Once 
she meekly ventured on a remark about 
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a girl being much less trouble in the 
house than they had anticipated. 

‘““Madge is unlike other girls,’ was 
the answer, somewhat sternly given. 
“Heaven knows what we might have 
been called on to endure had she not 
proved so!” 

Then, one day, when Madge had 
come down-stairs singing to herself, and 
Jane had reproved her for so doing, the 
professor, forgetful of his former in- 
junctions, bade her not to be so harsh 
with the child. 

“Do not check her _light-hearted- 
ness,” he said. “TI like to hear her in 
good spirits.” 

On another never-to-be-forgotten day, 
Jane, rushing down to warn Madge 
that her brother could not endure the 
sound of the piano, found him turning 
over the music for her. 

Jane’s wonder increased daily as this 
state of things went on, but she re- 
joiced over it secretly. She could not 
help noticing that her brother looked at 
least ten years younger, and seemed in 
better spirits than she had ever known 
him. And that is how matters stood when 


we find the professor so eagerly antici- 
pating what a few months back he 


would have shunned in terror. 

At ten minutes past the hour Madge 
made her appearance. The professor 
noticed that she was looking a little 
paler than usual, but quite forgot to re- 
prove her for her unpunctuality. They 
set to work on a great pile of papers— 
notes which he had taken in his under- 
graduate days and never looked at since, 
and which were occupying space needed 
for more recent work. 

She certainly was a wonderfully quick 
little person — folding, sorting, and 
labeling with her slender white hands, 
and talking and asking questions all the 
time. The professor watched her idly, 
dreamily, wondering why he had never 
met any one like her before in his life. 

Had he wasted his time, he wondered, 
over his researches? Would those years 
have been better spent in seeking and 
winning love? Would research into the 
inner depths of a human soul have been 
more profitable than the perusal of an- 
cient manuscripts? And presently he 
found himself asking another question— 
was it too late? Was he too old to be 
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capable of awakening love in another 
heart—in the heart of a young girl? 

At first it seemed folly, insanity, even 
to think of such a thing, but by degrees 
he grew accustomed to the idea. He 
remembered little trifling things that 
Madge had said and done, which might 
be interpreted to mean more than an 
ordinary regard for him. 

He watched her as she knelt on the 
floor. She was bending over a packet 
of papers, yellow with age; and the sun, 
catching the wavy masses of her hair, 
made it shine like burnished gold. She 
could not decipher the faded writings, 
and brought them to his side. As he 
bent over her shoulder, her hair lightly 
brushed his cheek, and he groaned in- 
wardly over the years that were gone. 
He doubted no longer that they had 
been wasted. 

Half an hour later, order had been 
established where chaos had reigned su- 
preme, and the professor, with a strange 
feeling at his heart, was watching 
Madge wander out over the meadow. 

As he turned from the window, he 
stooped and picked up a little red rose 
that had fallen from her dress as she 
knelt on the floor. Then he sat down 
at his desk, pushed his books from him, 
and wrote a sonnet. The sonnet was 
about a soul that was lonely all the days 
of its youth, and suddenly found sym- 
pathy and love in middle life; and it 
blossomed out into a far purer and 
stronger passion than could be attained 
by those who sipped the honey from 
every wayside flower as they journeyed 
through the world. 

He wrapped the rose up in the sonnet, 
and put them away in his drawer. 

A few minutes afterward, Jane came 
into the room. In her hand was a 
letter, and on her brow a wrinkle that 
portended unwelcome news. 

‘““T have just received this letter from 
Cicely,” she said. ‘‘ Maurice wants to 
come down here for some fishing, and 
she hopes we will put him up for a 
fortnight. People are so inconsiderate! 
What are we to do with a young man? 
One would really think, from the way 
she writes, that we kept a hotel.” 

Cicely was the professor’s married 
sister. She had married a poor man, 
and had had a hard struggle to educate 
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her five children. Maurice was the 


eldest boy. He had done brilliantly at 
Cambridge, and was already making a 
name for himself as an electrical engi- 
neer. His uncle approved of him, 
though he had not seen him since he 
was a small boy. ‘The professor and 
Jane had always been sorry for Cicely ; 
but there was a good deal of contempt 
mixed with their pity for what they 
considered her weakness in falling in 
love with a man who had only a very 
small income and no prospects. 

This morning, the professor felt dis- 
posed to be lenient. He smoothed down 
his sister’s ruffled plumes, and said they 
must have Maurice for a fortnight. He 
would be glad to see him again, he de- 
clared, and was curious to know what 
Cicely’s boy had developed into. So 
Jane went away mollified, and the pro- 
fessor returned to his day-dream. 


II 


TEN days later, 
There was no one to receive him but 
Jane and Madge. ‘The professor had 
been obliged to go to London for the 
day about a manuscript which he hoped 
to be allowed to copy, and he could not 
get back till eleven o’clock at night. 

The young people did not wait up 
for him, but he found the faithful Jane 
sleepily presiding over the supper-table. 
He was in high spirits. He had been 
allowed to copy the manuscript, which 
proved to be even more valuable and in- 
teresting than he had anticipated. He 
spoke hopefully of getting his book out 
in the autumn. Jane mentioned Mau- 
rice’s arrival, but he barely noticed the 
remark. 

He did not appear at breakfast next 
morning, having sat up until the small 
hours over his new treasure. When he 
came down, about an hour later, he 
found the door and windows open in his 
study, and his papers strewn over the 
floor, but no Madge. 

He had dreamed of Madge. He had 
dreamed of his book taking the world 
by storm, of his laying his triumph at 
her feet, and of her confessing that she 
loved and esteemed him above all other 
men she had met. His dressing had 


Maurice arrived. 


been accelerated by the prospect of 
finding her waiting for him when he got 
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down. He called for her—searched the 
house for her—but all to no purpose. 

He came back to his room at last, 
feeling cross and not a little injured. 
As he proceeded laboriously to collect 
his scattered papers, he heard a man’s 
voice outside the window. 

“Do you know, I think it was awfully 
good of you to give up your mornings 
to his musty old papers,” it said. 

And then Madge’s answer: 

“Tt was rather a bore, but I didn’t 
mind when there was nothing else to do. 
And I liked to please him—he’s such a 
dear old thing!” 

And then the voices of the two young 
people died away as they walked, chat- 
tering and laughing, across the terrace 
to the tennis-lawn. 

The professor drew himself up, and 
a shiver ran through his frame. 


And suddenly, ’twixt his hand and hers 
He knew twice twenty withered years. 


For a few minutes he stood at the 
window, watching them in their youth 
and unconscious heartlessness as_ they 
crossed the lawn. Then he turned, went 
to his drawer, and took from it the 
little package he had consigned to it so 
tenderly a fortnight earlier. He un- 
rolled the sonnet without reading it, and 
tore it across and across into tiny frag- 
ments. He picked up the rose, and 
turned to the window; but, changing his 
mind, he lifted the withered flower rev- 
erently to his lips and locked it up care- 
fully once more in the drawer. 

Taking a pencil, he wrote on a slip 
of paper: “ There’s no fool like an old 
fool;” and sternly set it up against his 
inkstand, where it could not fail to 
catch his attention during the morning. 
Then he went to the bookcase, and, with 
a sigh, took down the second volume of 
‘Semitic Origins.” 

When Jane came in, a little later, she 
found him deep in his papers. 

“My dear,” he said mildly, “ would 
you ask the young people to make a 
little less noise? This chapter on 
‘Progressive Judaism’ needs all my 
attention.” 

But the next time his eyes met. those 
of the portrait over the mantelpiece 
there was a brightness in them sus- 
piciously like tears. 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY—A NEW AND 
ADVANCING MOVEMENT 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


BY JUDSON C. 


with a lot of raggedy notions, 

and encountered a thick-set man 
with prominent teeth, a square jaw, a 
pair of highly convex eye-glasses, and a 
marvelous capacity for intellectual as- 
similation. The thick-set man looked it 
over, trimmed its whiskers, got it some 
conventional clothes, showed it how fun- 
damentally fallacious it was to eat pie 
with a knife, and made it so popular that 
it has forgotten its ancient habiliments 
of disrepute, and now masquerades under 
such names as ‘‘ progressivism,” “‘ the new 
idea,” and the like. 

The thick-set man chanced to be Presi- 
dent of the United States at the time of 
this meeting, which had something to do 
with the popular favor that greeted his 
funny friend from Kansas. But, aside 
from the fortune of such a good intro- 
duction, the truth is that this eccentric 
plainsman had a lot of good points about 
him. On better acquaintance, it devel- 
oped that he came of fine old continental 
stock, and his ideas of government and 
its relations to the public had been, to a 
large extent, experimented upon by va- 
rious countries, with marked success. 

Populism brought along with it a side- 
partner known as the direct primary. 
The direct primary was one of the mani- 
festations of the reform movement that 
came out of the West and found a 
friend in a distinguished Manhattan 
Islander of seven generations’ descent 
from the best old Dutch burghers of 
that rather narrow town. The popular 
primary represented the effort of the 
people within a political party to give 
themselves something like the same sort 
of democratic management that universal 
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suffrage and the secret ballot give—or 
ought to give—to the community as a 
whole. 

The primary is just now waging a 
war of conquest. It is trying to annex 
new territory, and has encountered de- 
termined opposition. It has swept like 
a great wave over the South and the 
West, and is beating at the barrier of 
the Alleghany Mountains. A few trick- 
ling rivulets of its baptismal flood have, 
in fact, broken through; but, on the 
whole, the East is still standing out 
against it, trying to fight it back, and at 
the same time recognizing the inevitable 
by building arks to float off the effects 
of the political Noahs who are wise 
enough to see that this rain is going to 
be more than a shower. 

CAUCUS SYSTEM 


THE OLD 


To understand whence comes the in- 
spiration of the demand for the direct 
primary, one must have recollection of 
the olden days of the ward caucus. This 
was a sort of degenerate town meeting— 
a syndicated and trustified town meeting, 
in which the insiders controlled every- 
thing, and the mere stockholders came 
to give color of respectability to the 
proceedings. The bosses in the precinct 
made themselves delegates to the county 
convention; and there they met other 
precinct bosses and dickered for the nomi- 
nations. They likewise named delegates 
to the State convention; and these went 
on to the State capital, and dickered with 
the still bigger bosses. 

At the State convention there would 
be a whale of a boss, who ate up the 
little fish of county bosses, just as these 
had previously eaten up the minnows of 
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precinct bosses, precisely as these, down 
at the precinct caucus, had eaten the 
spawn—that meaning, for the purposes 
of this sorrowful figure of speech, the 
rank outsiders who had come to give 
respectability, as indicated above. 

That was the old caucus system—a 
pyramid of fewer and bigger bosses built 
up on the shoulders of smaller and more 
numerous ones, till at the top was sup- 
ported the glorious figure of the boss 
of bosses—the man who ran the State 
machine, dictated tickets, made Govern- 
ors, wrote platforms for the party, and 
decided who should be Senators and 
members of Congress. 

The trouble with this system was that 
the boss of bosses was liable to have a 
touch of selfishness in his make-up. He 
was extremely likely to be the attorney 
for something or other; or perhaps he 
was just frankly a boss, who conducted 
a brokerage business in legislation, offices, 
franchises, and the like. The spawn and 
the minnows got used to being eaten, 
but they never really liked it; and finally 
somebody suggested the idea of the popu- 
lar primary, as a measure by which the 
million minnows could match their pull- 
ing power against the whale. 

So, rudimentary and crude at first, the 
primary started. It was based on the 
notion of an election within the party, 
by which every man’s vote was made as 
big as every other man’s. It carried the 
power down to the masses. It became 
sufficiently respectable to permit the 
business man to perform those duties 
of citizenship which he had formerly re- 
garded as unbecoming to his dignity. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PRIMARY 


The notion of having a little election 
within the party, to decide who should 
be the party candidates, seems simple 
enough. In fact, it is no more revo- 
lutionary than was the first suggestion 
of an election, when some antediluvian 
democrat put it forth, and thereby gave 
shock to the pastoral patriarchs of pre- 
historic Mesopotamia. But there are 


some difficulties about the primary elec- 
tion. The very first one arises when 
somebody demands to know: 

“Who's to be allowed to vote?” 

For there is a fundamental, irrecon- 
cilable conflict between the party primary 
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and the secret ballot. Just so far as 
you make the ballot sacred, you make it 
impossible to know who is a Republican 
and who a Democrat. ‘The essence of 
the party primary is to enable the ma- 
jority of the party’s membership fo rule ; 
but who knows whether his neighbor is 
a Republican or a Democrat, nowadays? 
He may tell you he’s a Democrat; but 
on election day, for all you or anybody 
else knows, he may go to the polls and 
vote the straight Republican ticket. His 
politics, once he draws the curtain of 
his voting-booth, is a secret between him- 
self and his conscience; and if his con- 
science is a bit out of gear, he may lie 
about it, and nobody has the right even 
to take testimony to prove the lie. 

This is the bottom of all the troubles 
that have been experienced in developing 
a perfect primary. There never will be 
a perfect primary system. 

The man who always votes the straight 
ticket, of course, is entitled to vote at 
his party primary; but how about the 
man who splits his ticket in the middle? 
Or the one who votes it sometimes, and 
splits it or bolts it other times? Or the 
one who tells you, with the pride of 
sincere conviction, that he’s a Democrat 
from principle; been one all his life; 
but he hasn’t voted for a Democrat since 
1896? Where do these go to vote in 
the primary? 

It is these men—the great and growing 
army of independent voters—that decide 
most of our elections. If they are to 
be left out of the primary because of 
the very independence which makes them 
the best citizens, certainly the primary 
is not an ideal institution. Of course, 
this doesn’t prove that the primary isn’t 
still better than the old caucus system; 
for the independent never did get a 
chance at the caucus; they just calmly 
threw him out as an undesirable. 

In order to prevent people voting at 
the primary of the wrong party, various 
methods have been devised. In one 
State there are as many ballots as there 
are parties. All the ballots are given to 
the voter; and he can vote any one he 
likes, but only one. 

It is charged that under this system 
the members of the minority party turn 
a clever trick by letting a part of their 
numbers nominate their party candidate, 
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while the rest vote the ticket of the other 
party, and vote to nominate a weak man 
who can be defeated later at the election. 
There is no doubt that this has been 
done in some well-authenticated cases. 
It has Tecently been. charged that this 
exact thing was done in Oregon; but 
the charge has not been made to stick. 

It seems to be a pretty general rule 
that the primary is a good thing for the 
majority party, and a bad thing for the 
minority party. This is easily under- 
stood. If a State, in normal conditions, 
has a hundred thousand Republican ma- 
jority, there is great difficulty in getting 
the Democrats to make much of a fight 
at the polls. The only fight worth while 
in such a State is that within the ranks 
of the majority party. 

The majority party is pretty certain, 
before many years of such easy domina- 
tion, to split into factions. ‘The nomina- 
tion being equivalent to election, all the 
real politics in the State gets concen- 
trated into the primary of the ruling 
party. Everybody who cares a cent for 
a share in the real fight wishes he were 
a member of the big party, where the 
big show is going on. He sees that, as 
between the two factions, he has a good 


many sympathies with one or the other ; 
and the tendency is to be tolled off into 
the big tent, where he can roll up his 
sleeves and plunge into the thick of it. 

So, in Iowa, a Democrat yearns to be 
a Republican, in order to get into the 
great internecine Republican fight which 


blooms perennial there. He tries it, 
finds it easy, and presently gets used to 
it. The consequence is that the majority 
party gets bigger majorities than ever, 
simply because of this magnetic quality 
of the big fight. That has been the ex- 
perience of a dozen States where fac- 
tional fights in the dominating party 
have made it more dominating than ever. 

Down South, they recognize this 
drawing capacity of the first-class show. 
There are many cities in the South where 
the Republican party has only a nominal 
existence. All the fighting is done, all 
the issues determined at the Democratic 
primaries; and it comes about that, by 
common consent, all the white voters take 
part in them. 

Nobody’s politics is asked on these 
occasions. Everybody is conceded the 
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right to take a lively interest in the city 
government. The Democrats wisely rec- 
ognize that if they can keep a monopoly 
of the fighting within their party, they 
will also keep most of the people there. 
The Republican party is stunted and 
dwarfed, simply because it does not get 
the exhilaration of any good “ scrapping.” 
It dies of inanition. The Republicans 
are satisfied to be allowed to vote in the 
Democratic primary. It’s the only place 
where their votes would have any weight ; 
so they do as.much hurrahing as they 
care to do, in the process of helping the 
Democrats nominate, while the G. O. P. 
remains in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, due to lack of exercise. 

This is not mere theory. It is the 
testimony of people who have observed 
the workings of primary laws in the 
States where they have had the most 
thorough trials. It is based on the con- 
fessions of a good many people who have 
left the minority party in order to get 
into the majority party’s fight. 


THE WISCONSIN PRIMARY LAW 


Perhaps the Wisconsin primary law 
is as well known and as widely approved 
by its friends, and as emphatically dis- 
approved by its opponents, as any in the 
country. It affords a good illustration 
of the actual working of the system. 

The Wisconsin primary is held on the 
first Tuesday in September preceding 
the election in November. The State 
pays the expenses, just as it pays for the 
general election; in fact, the one is quite 
as Official an affair as the other. As- 
pirants get their names placed on the 
primary ballots by petition. There are 
as many ballots printed as there are party 
tickets. The voter goes to the polling- 
place, and a complete set of the ballots, 
neatly fastened together, is handed to 
him. He enters the booth, and there de- 
taches the ballot of the party whose 
ticket he wants to vote. He votes his 
selections by marking the ballot after 
the Australian fashion, choosing one can- 
didate for each office, from United States 
Senator down to coroner. The marked 
ballot is handed to the judges of election, 
folded ; and they deposit it in the ballot- 
box. They have no means of knowing 
which ticket the voter has used, and no 
enrolment or declaration is required. 
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This is what is called the open pri- 
mary. A Democrat may vote a Repub- 
lican ballot, or vice versa, if he likes; 
and there is more or less crossing of 
party lines in this wise. But experience 
has shown that a party cannot afford to 
encourage that sort of proceeding by its 
members, because it inevitably demoral- 
izes the party whose members thus lend 
themselves to making nominations for 
the other party. 

When the ballots are counted, the nom- 
inations are made by plurality. The 
nominations for United States Senator 
are merely advisory; no effort is made 
to abrogate the constitutional provision 
that the Legislature shall elect the Sen- 
ator, though in practise the legislators 
are assumed to be bound to vote for their 
party’s nominee, just as Presidential elect- 
ors always vote for the candidates of 
the party on whose ticket they are elected, 
though the constitution nominally leaves 
them free agents. 

The Wisconsin law has been criticized 
by its enemies because of the charges of 
excessive use of money by some of the 
candidates in the late Senatorial contest 
in that State. But that is, in truth, 
rather the fault of a defective corrupt 
practises act than of the primary law. 
The friends of the latter admit that it has 
imperfections, chief of which they con- 
sider the fact that nominations are made 
by pluralities rather than majorities. 


THE IDAHO, OR SECOND-CHOICE SYSTEM 


A remedy for this has been found in 
the Australian scheme of second-choice 
expressions, which, in modified form, has 
just been written into the new Idaho 


.direct nominations act passed this winter. 


Idaho becomes the first State to adopt 
this feature ; and, therefore, its law may 
be said to be the last word in the de- 
velopment of the direct nomination sys- 
tem in the United States. 

Explanation of this second - choice 
scheme is rather complicated; but a 
diagram will show the whole thing 
graphically. Suppose in a precinct there 
are four candidates for an office—Doe, 
Roe, Smith, and Jones—and sixty-eight 
votes are cast, divided among the four. 
The ballot is so arranged that every 
voter may indicate both a first and a 
second choice for each office. When 


the election officials count up the votes, 
they make out this table of results: 





First Second Choice Votes 

Choice 

Votes Smith Jones Roe Doe 
na 7 10 3 0 
moe. ..« « 43 6 4 0 8 
Smith . . 16 0 7 2 7 
Jones .. 14 8 0 5~ 1 


It looks complicated ; but in Australia 
it is understood, and works. ‘The table 
means this: 

Doe received twenty first-choice votes. 
Of those twenty, seven indicated Smith 
as their second choice; ten marked Jones 
as second choice, and three preferred 
Roe for second choice. Likewise, Roe 
was the first choice of eighteen, of whom 
six named Smith for second choice; four 
made Jones their second choice, and 
eight indicated that Doe was their second 
choice; and so on through the list. 

Finding that nobody has a majority 
of first-choice votes, the canvassing-board 
proceeds to compute the second-choice 
votes. ‘The man who received the fewest 
first-choice votes is eliminated, and his 
second-choice support consolidated with 
the first-choice votes of the other three. 
That drops out Jones, the low man in 
first-choice strength. Of his fourteen 
first-choice votes, one voted for Doe as 
second choice, and therefore is added 
to the twenty first-choice votes for Doe, 
making twenty-one. Five named Roe as 
second choice; so these are added to the 
eighteen Roe first-choice votes, giving 
Roe a total of twenty-three. Eight of 
the first-choice Jones men voted for 
Smith as their second choice; and these, 
added to Smith’s sixteen first-choice 
votes, give him a total of twenty-four. 

Thus, eliminating Jones, the low first- 
choice man, and distributing his second- 
choice strength, the following tabulation 
is produced of the strength of the three 
remaining candidates: 


First Second 
Choice Choice  7°tal 


eras. Sas 2 « 20 + 1 = 21 
| See 18 + 5 = 23 
ot —_ 16 + 8 = 24 


But there is still no majority; the 
three are very nearly equal in strength. 
So the next lowest man in first-choice 
strength is eliminated, and his second- 
choice strength distributed between the 
two candidates who are left. This takes 
Smith out of the contest. 
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Smith, it will be seen by the first table, 
had sixteen first-choice votes, of whom 
seven indicated Jones as second choice. 
Jones, being already out, those seven 
votes are dropped. Two of the first- 
choice Smith votes were for Roe for 
second choice, and seven were for Doe. 
Adding these to the previous totals for 
Roe and Doe, this table is produced: 


Second 
Choice 
ree 2 > 1 + 7 # 28 
Roe ‘ 6+ SS 2 x DS 


First 
Choice 


Thus there are but two candidates left 
in the running, Doe and Roe; and as 
Doe now has twenty-eight votes to Roe’s 
twenty-five, he is declared the nominee. 

This is the Australian or Remsen plan. 
It will presently be better known in this 
country as the Idaho plan. It assures 
majority nominations, and thus answers 
a leading criticism of other direct nomi- 
nation schemes. It looks complicated ; 
but for the purposes of the voter it is 
simple enough. ‘The difficulty is in ma- 
king the computation, which, it must be 
conceded, requires some expertness. 


THE MINNESOTA PLAN 


The Wisconsin “ open primary ’—that 
is, a primary in which everybody is per- 
mitted to vote any ticket he pleases, and 
no party affiliations are required to be 
declared or recorded —has been ex- 
plained. In Minnesota and a number of 
other States the closed primary is the 
rule; that is, the voter must declare his 
party, and receives the ballot of the party 
he declares, and no other. 

In some cases, this is a mere matter of 
declaration ; in others, there is a formal 
party enrolment, and only voters who 
formally enroll themselves as of a given 
party may get the ballot and vote it. 
But between the two plans the difference 
is slight; the secrecy of the ballot on 
election day makes it easy for the voter 
who has declared himself a Republican 
at the primary to vote the Democratic 
ticket in the election, if he wishes. Ex- 
perience shows that there is little virtue 
in the party enrolment. 

In some States the convention system 
is preserved alongside the direct nomina- 
tions system, the convention being com- 
posed of delegates named by the pri- 


maries. It makes the platform of the 
party ; perhaps selects the officers of the 
party organization, and in some cases 
makes certain nominations. In Iowa, 
for instance, members of the Supreme 
Court are nominated by the State con- 
vention, while all other nominations are 
made by the primary direct. But in 
Wisconsin, the State convention in the 
old sense is done away with. The State 
convention, held following the primary, 
is made up of the party’s nominees for 
the State ticket, for the Legislature, and 
so on; and it frames the party platform. 


THE OREGON PRIMARY SYSTEM 


The Oregon plan has been much in 
the public attention lately, because of 
its unique method of bringing about what 
amounts to popular election of United 
States Senators; and because, under its 
working, the State has just chosen a 
Democratic Senator through the instru- 
mentality of an overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican Legislature. Under this plan, can- 
didates for the Legislature may declare 
either that they will, if elected, support 
for Senator that candidate who receives 
a majority of the popular vote for Sena- 
tor, or that they will stick to the candi- 
date of their party. In the recent case, 
a majority of the men elected to the 
Legislature had declared that they would 
support that candidate who received the 
majority of the popular vote. 

At the last election in Oregon, the 
Democratic candidate for Senator car- 
ried the State, although the Republican 
nominees for other offices swept all before 
them. The Legislature went heavily Re- 
publican ; but a majority of those elected 
to it, being pledged to execute the will of 
the majority of the people, they made 
good the pledge by electing George E. 
Chamberlain, Democrat. There were 
threats of contesting Chamberlain’s right 
to sit in the Senate, on the ground that 
this plan amounted to a subversion of 
the constitutional provision that the Leg- 
islature shall elect the Senators. But 
the threats came to naught; and Cham- 
berlain took his seat without objection. 

Nebraska has this winter passed a law 
adopting the Oregon plan, and it seems 
likely to spread to other Western States 
in the near future. 

A decided novelty in direct primary 
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ideas was recently afforded by Alabama. 
The State had two Senators, John Tyler 
Morgan and Edmund W. Pettus, whom 
it was unwilling to retire so long as they 
should live. They were both very old, 
and their terms were about to expire. 
The State had a primary election law 
under which the voters designate their 
choice for Senator, the Legislature being 
pledged to execute that choice. This 
law was amended to provide for what 
may be termed vice-senatorial candidates. 
That is, Morgan and Pettus were per- 
mitted to run for reelection as Senators, 
while other aspirants could go on the 
ticket as candidates for the succession 
in case of vacancies. Governor Johnston 
and former Congressman Bankhead ran 
for these substitute nominations, and 
won them. Soon afterward, both the 
venerable Senators died, and the Legis- 
lature promptly carried out its pledge 
by electing Johnston and Bankhead as 
their successors. 


A MOVEMENT THAT ADVANCES 


The perfect primary law has not yet 
been devised. A Connecticut commis- 
sion which investigated the subject of 
direct nominations reported: 

A study of acts which have been pro- 
posed, only to be altered or defeated, would 
probably be more helpful to a body seeking 
for a perfect law than an inspection of the 
laws actually passed. A perfect primary law 
challenges to mortal combat powerful in- 
fluences whose theory of government is still 
tenaciously adhered to, and existing acts 
are, therefore, always compromises. 


But the direct nomination movement 
constantly goes forward; almost never 
backward. More than half the States— 
twenty-seven, in fact—nominate all or 
most of their officers by direct primaries. 
In fourteen States all candidates for 
all or most of the offices must be named 
by the primary. These are Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 


Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Wash- 


ington, and Wisconsin. 

There are mandatory laws of the same 
kind, governing nominations for all save 
State offices, in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
and Ohio. In Massachusetts, Indiana, 


New Jersey, Michigan, and Tennessee are 
laws for the direct nomination of most 


of the officers, or for primary nominations 
in certain parts of the States. In five 
other States, optional direct primary laws 
are in operation. The States which make 
such laws mandatory for the nomination 
of all officials have an aggregate popu- 
lation, according to Senator LaFollette— 
perhaps the best authority on primary 
laws—of more than twenty-five millions. 

It has been urged against the direct 
nomination plan that the candidate who 
hails from a great city, and has a large 
home following, gets a better chance than 
the candidate from the rural regions. 
An analysis of direct primary results 
in many States does not confirm this 
charge. Whether a candidate is from 
a great city or a country township seems 
to have nothing whatever to do with the 
popular expression. 

Then there is the argument that the 
popular primary affords the rich man 
unexampled opportunities for getting on 
by sheer weight of money-spending. The 
recent Wisconsin case created an im- 
pression that this charge is well founded ; 
but Kansas, South Dakota, Oregon, New 
Jersey, South Carolina, Minnesota, and 
many other States come forward with 
positive testimony that it costs no more 
to run for office under the direct nomina- 
tion plan than under the old caucus and 
convention system. Wisconsin, too, has 
found this true in other contests. On 
the other hand, there are numerous ex- 
amples of ancient, established, and forti- 
fied political machines which, entrenched 
behind piles of money, never could be 
dislodged until the direct nomination 
weapon was brought to bear, but which 
fell when this attack was made. 

Governor Hughes has made an issue 
of the direct primary in New York, in- 
sisting that the Empire State should 
adopt it. He has encountered determined 
opposition from the established political 
elements ; and at the time of writing the 
outcome of his fight is in doubt. But 
if New York’s experience is to repeat 
that of other States, a defeat will not 
kill the movement. There are great 
difficulties about adapting the system to a 
commonwealth with so immense a popu- 
lation and such wide differences of con- 
ditions ; but, after all, these are no more 
insuperable than obstacles that have been 
met and overcome in several other States. 
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McDRUMMOND MARK 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “LAW AND THE MAN,” “THE ACCOUNTING OF 
LOCKHART WARWICK,” ETC. 


WITH A DRAWING (FRONTISPIECE) BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


Club, Jimmy Fickett glared 
wrathfully at a pair of backs 
in the distant shrubbery. The feminine 
back, clearly of Parisian manufacture, 
belonged to Miss Jessica Laight. The 
masculine back was massive and wrin- 
kled; and it appertained to the fifty- 
year-old, but still sturdy, figure of Zeno 
Becker, Mrs. Jimmy Fickett’s bachelor 
uncle, who was so notoriously rich that 
he could afford to wear ill-fitting clothes. 
Mr. Fickett slapped the piazza-rail 
savagely with a golf-stick. 

“Confound that woman!” he growled. 

“Yes, Jimmy, it is awful!” whis- 
pered Mrs. Fickett. ‘‘ The fourth after- 
noon in succession! She’s going to walk 
him around the pond and quote Swin- 
burne.” 

‘““ What,” demanded Fickett, ‘ does a 
Wyoming millionaire care about Swin- 
burne? The old fool—that is, your 
Uncle Zeno can’t tell the difference be- 
tween Swinburne and George Cohan. 
No, Adelaide, he’s hooked by the woman 
of it. He’s never seen French dresses. 
But I'll tell you one thing. I don’t pro- 
pose to let Jessica Laight, or any other 
marrying female, spoil our—your chances 
for the Becker money! ” 

“Dear uncle seems very fond of baby 
Zeno,” observed Adelaide hopefully. 

“Zeno!” grunted her husband. “When 
I think how we’ve saddled our innocent 
child with a Pullman-sleeper name like 
that— and now this fortune - hunting 
woman butts in—it makes me sick! Never 
mind. I’ve thought of something.” 

“What?” asked Mrs. Jimmy. 

“Golf,” said Fickett. ‘‘ Dr. Stackel- 


‘ROM the piazza of the. Country 


berg owed me a favor for that tip in 
copper, so—well, last night I got the 
doctor to scare Uncle Zeno about being 
overweight. Stackelberg and I agreed 
that golf was the best remedy, and old 
Becker bit like a little man. I offered 
to teach him—play with him.” 

Adelaide looked dubious. 

“But, James, if you really want him 
to learn and enjoy the game—” 

‘Just the objection he made,’’ inter- 
posed Fickett hastily. ‘ You know his 
pet phrase? ‘I’m from Wyoming,’ said 
he, ‘and when I do a thing, you bet I 
do it. Rope for me,’ said he, ‘the best 
teacher on the range.’ So I’ve booked 
him solid, every afternoon for a fort- 
night, with McDrummond.” 

“ McDrummond? ” 

“Willie McDrummond, our new pro- 
fessional—new club-maker.”’ 

‘Every afternoon!” mused Mrs. 
Fickett. “ Jessica never appears before 
lunch. It takes her until then to—” 

“To rig up in her war-trappings,” 
supplied Jimmy. “I know. Neither 
could she swing a driver without flying 
apart. And your Uncle Zeno beds down, 
as he calls it, at nine. Looks good, 
doesn’t it? He goes West next month, 
and out there he’s safe. Hello, Stackel- 
berg, what’s doing?” 

The doctor was bustling across t 
piazza. He carried a black bag. 

“It’s McDrummond,” said he. ‘ Mc- 
Drummond nearly cut his hand off just 
now with a draw-shave;” and he hur- 
ried down the steps and along a path 
toward the workshop. 

“Hang the luck!” groaned Jimmy. 
“Good-by to golf lessons—the only 
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thing Uncle Zeno shows the slightest 
interest in, except directoire gowns!” 

He left Adelaide, and pushed through 
an excited group of chattering caddies 
into the workshop. There a rather pale 
and decidedly handsome young Scot was 
leaning against a carpenter’s bench, 
while Stackelberg manipulated bandages 
and absorbent cotton. 

“Extremely sorry for this, McDrum- 
mond, I’m sure,” began Fickett, who 
was president of the club. 

“ Nothing serious, sir, doctor says.’ 

“ Not yet, anyway,” granted Stackel- 
berg. ‘“ But it will take a lot of heal- 
ing. Where’s that iodoform? You'll 
have to carry this in a sling, McDrum- 
mond, for two or three weeks at least.” 

“How about my work?” inquired the 
injured man anxiously. 

“Nonsense!” said Stackelberg. ‘‘ Out 
of the question.” 

Fickett uttered an indecorous mono- 
syllable, expressive of vexation, and 
McDrummond scrutinized the president’s 
displeased face. 

“T was just thinking,” McDrummond 
said slowly, “that I could send for a 
substitute instructor. A—a relative of 
mine, sir, that I can guarantee. Best 
references from the old country. I can 
telegraph to-day, and have the new in- 
structor here to-morrow afternoon.” 

Jimmy’s face cleared as if by magic. 

“Why, that will be fine!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Do it, by all means.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“So Pll bring Mr. Becker around for 
his first lesson to-morrow, after all,” 
concluded Fickett exultantly. “ That 
will be fine! I hope the new man—your 
relative—will be a great success.” 

“‘T hope so, sir,” said McDrummond ; 
and a queer smile settled on his lips. 


II 


UNCLE ZENO was accustomed to make 
his chief meal in the middle of the day, 
and after it to feel reflective and muscle- 
bound. With much labor, he propelled 


’ 





his chair back from the Ficketts’ lunch- 
table and lit a cigar which resembled an 
immature rolling-pin. 
his watch. 
“Your first golf lesson, you know,” 
suggested Jimmy. 
“Oh, tats?” 


Fickett snapped 


retorted Mr. Becker. 
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“T’ve got a date with a lady at five. I 
guess I’ll take a snooze.” 

“The very worst thing you can do 
in your condition, according to Stackel- 
berg,” said his host severely. 

“Well!” yielded Uncle Zeno, and 
scowled reproachfully down at his rather 
capacious waistcoat. 

Mrs. Jimmy drove them to the Coun- 
try Club in her dog-cart. She did not 
conceal a smile of triumph when she 
saw Jessica Laight eying Uncle Zeno 
expectantly from the secluded southeast 
corner of the piazza, while Mr. Fickett 
escorted the millionaire to the workshop. 

“Has he come?” asked Jimmy of 
McDrummond, who was seated on the 
threshold. 

“The new instructor, sir? 
McDrummond shifted his bandaged 
hand and hesitated uneasily. ‘“ Well, 
now, sir,” he continued, “maybe I’d 
ought to have told you, sir. Allison, 
she’s just—” 

“She?” said Mr. Fickett. 

“ My—my wife,” gulped McDrum- 
mond, in a crimson flush of embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘She’s the one I telegraphed to, 
sir. And she’ll be right, too, I warrant. 
Raised at old St. Andrew’s, was Allison, 
with a putter in her fingers as soon as 
she could toddle.” 

‘But it’s entirely irregular, McDrum- 
mond! A woman instructor! Why—” 
Uncle Zeno broke in with a snort. 

‘““A woman, hey?” said he grimly. 
“Tf you think I’m going to let a woman 
learn me this fool fandango, you’re ’way 
off, Fickett. Not for all. the doctors 
mixing pills I won’t! So long. When 
you get ready to hit for home, you'll 
find me on the porch.” 

A musical laugh rang inside the shop, 
and a very pretty girl leaned over Mc- 
Drummond’s shoulder. 

*“* And there, Willie!” she said. “ And 
didn’t I warn you, lad?” 

Fickett was bewildered, but he knew 
at once where he had seen her. She was 
the living image of the girl on the sport- 
ing calendar in the men’s locker-room. 

Above her businesslike golfing gloves, 
her strong, round arms were bared to 
her dimpled elbows. There were no 
loose ends about her costume—the trim, 
silk shirt-waist; the felt hat; the short 
skirt, of a dull red and brown plaid; 


Oh, yes.” 


THE McDRUMMOND MARK 


the heavy stockings and_ stout little 
shoes, which only emphasized the grace 
of her feet and ankles. 

Fickett heard an_ inarticulate 
from Mr. Becker. 

“Mrs. McDrummond?” gasped the 
president. 

She turned as red as the young Scot. 

“Yes, Mr. Fickett, sir,’ assented Mc- 
Drummond eagerly. “And as good a 
golf-teacher as is on the other side, is 
Allison. She only landed last week, 
sir. Maybe it isn’t the custom in the 
States; but being with me laid up, and 
all—it seemed like Allison might be 
given a chance to help out the family 
expenses.” : 

Jimmy glanced doubtfully at Uncle 
Zeno. He was surprised to see that the 


sound 


Westerner was rapidly removing his coat. 

“Tm from Wyoming, Mrs. McDrum- 
mond,” said Mr. Becker, ‘and when I 
do a thing, you bet I do it. 
does school begin, ma’am?”’ 


How soon 


III 


THE meeting of the board of man- 
agers, which followed the début of the 
new instructor, was a stormy one. The 
bachelor members approved fervidly of 
the change. The married managers, 
barring Jimmy Fickett, protested. These 
weakly confessed afterward that their 
position was due to home influences. 

Mr. Fickett stood by the substitute 
teacher with splendid fortitude. In sup- 
port of his favorite, he missed no oppor- 
tunity of haranguing acidulous matrons 
and frigid spinsters on the club piazza. 

“See how everybody’s interest in golf 
has picked up, will you?” he declaimed. 
“Reece is playing again, and Dawley, 
and Button has ordered a set of sticks, 
and they say that Judge Cummings—”’ 

“What?” ejaculated Mrs. Cummings. 


She sailed majestically to McDrum- 


mond’s shop, and booked herself and her 
three daughters for all of Allison’s spare 
time for the next week. The judge’s 
wife reported that Mrs. McDrummond 
did not have much spare time available. 
Jimmy Fickett had taken care that the 
new instructor should devote every after- 
noon to Uncle Zeno, and the Ficketts 
were in the seventh heaven of delight 
over the discomfiture of Jessica Laight. 

“And what ruffles Jessica specially,” 
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chuckled Jimmy to Mrs. Fickett, “is 
that no one can find anything to criti- 
cize Mrs. McDrummond for. She’s per- 
fectly well behaved—she and her hus- 
band. A very happy, affectionate couple. 
Why, they even look alike, don’t they? 
Oh, yes, she’s a lady! But, for all that, 
I presume some of those old cats would 
have her discharged, if it wasn’t for me. 
I’l1l keep her here until Uncle Zeno goes, 
you can depend on that. He takes his 
fifteenth lesson to-day. It’s doing him 
good!” 

Indeed, when Mr. Becker walked 
alone toward the golf-course that after- 
noon, he seemed positively youthful. 
His stalwart figure moved with a jaunty 
spring, there was a contented smile on 
his square face, and as he swung along 
he hummed a cowboy refrain: 


I rode up to Laramie to see my Angeline. 


Then he caught sight of McDrum- 
mond in the caddy-shed; and abruptly 
the song became a sigh of angry regret. 
He sauntered into the shed and watched 
Dr. Stackelberg unwind the bandages 
from McDrummond’s hand. 


IV 


‘Yes, it’s quite well,” pronounced the 
physician. ‘‘ You can go on the job in 
a day or two—take up the lessons again, 
and so on.” 

Uncle Zeno started. 

“Now, let me tell you something, 
Willie,” he said solicitously. ‘‘ You give 
that wound plenty of time.” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured McDrummond, 
working his stiffened fingers for the doc- 
tor’s inspection. 

“T had a foreman on Powder River 
once,” said Mr. Becker. ‘‘ Cut himself 
just so, and it was a month before—” 

“Hello, that’s funny!” broke in 
Stackelberg. ‘Look at the length of 
that little finger! It’s almost up to the 
third.” 


The Scot grinned. 

“That’s the McDrummond mark, 
sir,’ said he. ‘ Father, he’s got it, sir, 
and all of us children. Well, I’ll be 
glad to slip into harness again, and give 
Allison a rest.” 

“Your wife doesn’t look in need of 
it,” laughed Stackelberg. ‘‘ We'll miss 
Mrs. McDrummond, I’m sure.” 
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“Lord, yes!” escaped from Uncle 
Zeno; whereupon he rattled his caddy- 
bag viciously and marched away. 

One would have had reason to think, 
as Allison herself declared, that it was 
Mr. Becker’s first lesson, instead of his 
fifteenth. His ball, when he hit it, flew 
as crookedly as a bat in the sunlight. 
He dug into the turf so that his trail 
was like that of an inebriated plowman. 
At the fourth tee, down in the hollow, 
his instructor seated herself on the sand- 
box and gazed at her pupil reproachfully 
with her gray eyes. 

“J am thinking,” she said, “ that it is 
a low esteem McDrummond will have 
of my teaching when he takes you over 
the links to-morrow, Mr. Becker.” 

“ He is not going to take me over the 
darned thingumbobs to-morrow,” seplied 
Zeno morosely, ‘‘or any other time. 
When you quit, I quit.” 

Allison turned her head with a dis- 
tinct air of* severity. 

“Your grip would be the better, sir, 
for a good golfing-giove on the left 
hand,” she suggested. 

“Like yours, ma’am? I see you al- 
ways wear one. I’ve never seen you 
without it. A glove like this, hey?” 

Now, in order to examine the struc- 
ture of the glove, it was, of course, 
necessary for Mr. Becker to take Alli- 
son’s hand. He promptly stooped over 
and did so. 

“Oh, you mustn’t 
jumping up. 

“Just want to find out the make of 
this contraption,” said Uncle Zeno un- 
blushingly. 

The girl laughed, and pulled off the 
glove, and gave it to him; but Mr. 
Becker did not look at the glove at all. 
He stared very hard at the fourth finger 
of Allison’s left hand. From the cor- 
ners of his eyes ran tiny, weather-beaten 
wrinkles, such as veteran sailors and 
plainsmen have; and when he stared 
hard at anything, his facial expression 
was not benignant. 

“Save us! What now?” fluttered 
Allison prettily. ‘And I'll thank you 
for my glove, Mr. Becker.” 

Uncle Zeno was absent-mindedly tuck- 
ing the glove into the pocket of his 
flannel shirt, but he did not shift his 
studious glance from the girl’s fingers. 
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Suddenly she put her hands behind her 
back. 

“Oh, if it’s the wedding-ring you are 
missing!” she cried, with an alluring 
leap of color in her cheeks. “I~ just 
leave it off when I fancy—and ’tis none 
of your—” 

Mr. Becker stamped his foot mightily 
upon the ground. 

“T want you to tell me,’ he com- 
manded, “how you come by that long 
fourth finger—by that McDrummond 
mark! I want you to tell me why you 
look enough like Willie McDrummond 
to be his twin! I*want you to tell me 
if you are his sister, by the great horn 
spoon!” 

Allison staggered, and drew a tremu- 
lous breath. 

“Willie made me do it,” she sighed, 
her head drooping. ‘‘ He made me pre- 
tend we were married. He said it was 
safest—said that there might be talk 
about me, else. And him my own brother! 
Oh, Mr.—” 

‘“Whoop-ee!”’ said Uncle Zeno softly. 
“Come and walk in those woods along- 
side the pond. I’m from Wyoming, Al- 
lison, and when I do a thing, you bet I 
do it! And do it quick!” 


V 


On the night when the engagement 
was announced, Mr. Jimmy Fickett, pale 
and remorseful, entered his wife’s bed- 
room while she was brushing her hair to 
sleep. 

“The toughest part of all,” groaned 
Jimmy, “was when the old idiot—when 
he went around before everybody, roar- 
ing out how grateful he was to me for 
introducing him to golf, and for keep- 
ing that Scotchwoman here against all 
opposition. Grateful to me, mind you! 
To me!” 

““T’m sure she’ll make him a good 
wife,” said Mrs. Jimmy. 

“Oh, yes,” grumbled Fickett. “ But 
that foxy brother of hers, Adelaide— 
I’ve bounced him, anyway. He’s black- 
listed.” 

“Uncle says McDrummond is just 
the fellow he needs on the ranch,” pur- 
sued Adelaide. ‘‘ Hush, dear! Isn’t that 
little Zeno crying in the nursery?” 

“Zeno!” exploded Mr.  Fickett. 
“ Zeno!” 
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FRANKLIN MacVEAGH, OF ILLINOIS, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


HERE are some who think that President Taft has, in reality, two Democrats in his 
Cabinet. Secretary Franklin MacVeagh, who presides over the Treasury, has 
been regarded by some Republicans as not wholly “regular” in his politics. It 
is true that Mr. MacVeagh was once a Democrat, and that he was the Democratic choice 
for United States Senator from Illinois in 1894; but it appears that he has voted for 
Republican Presidential candidates ever since 1896. The new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is a Pennsylvanian by birth, a graduate of Yale, and, though not a trained banker, a 
successful business man with a good grasp upon financial questions. In order to comply 
with the law which debars any one engaged in commerce from holding the Treasury port- 
folio, he had to separate himself from a wholesale grocery house in Chicago of which he 
had long been the head. 
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JACOB M. DICKINSON, OF TENNESSEE, 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


RESIDENT TAFT’S Secretary of War, Jacob McGavock Dickinson, is not only a 
P Democrat, but a Southern Democrat at that, having been born in Mississippi and 
married in Tennessee—which latter he still regards as his home State, although his 
law-office is in Chicago. It is not, however, an unprecedented thing for a Republican 
President to have a Democrat in his Cabinet. President Lincoln, as far back as 1862, 
appointed Edwin M. Stanton, a Pennsylvania Democrat, to be Secretary of War; and 
President Hayes called a Democrat from Tennessee—Judge David M. Key—to be his 
Postmaster-General. On the other hand, Judge Gresham, Secretary of State in President 
Cleveland’s second administration, had always been a Republican. 

Mr. Dickinson is an extremely able representative of the legal profession. His studies 
have been very broad, like his experience. He learned law scientifically, not merely at 
Columbia University, but at Leipsic, in Germany, and also in Paris. He won special dis- 
tinction as counsel for the United States before the Alaska Boundary Tribunal in 1903. 

It is not likely that Secretary Dickinson will favor war for war’s sake. He has him- 
self seen something of its horrors. When the Civil War broke out, he was eleven years 
of age. In the last expiring struggle of the Confederacy, when, to use General Grant’s 
expressive phrase, the government at Richmond “ robbed the cradle and the grave,” young 
Dickinson was mustered into the Confederate ranks. 
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GARLANDS AND LOVE-KNOTS 


BY. ZONA GALE 


“AUTHOR OF “THE LOVES OF PELLEAS AND ETTARRE,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. FOSTER LINCOLN 


ETTY shook her head, once each 
B way, for emphasis. 

“Not if I live forever,’ she 
said. ‘‘ And ev-er,” she added, to make 
the matter clear. 

Pelleas and I looked at each other in 
distress. We are seventy years old. We 
fell in love fifty years ago, and since 


.then we have done our best to bring 


about as many love-stories as possible in 
a willing world. But the case in hand 
was beyond our simple art. 

“My dear child,” Pelleas said in per- 
plexity, ‘‘ you have not even heard what 
the will really says.” 

“ Please, Uncle Pelleas!” said Betty, 
like a warning. 

“ Really, the condition is not half so 
bad as you fancy, dear,” I coaxed; and 
I could not possibly keep from laughter. 

“ Please, Aunt Ettarre,” Betty begged. 

Betty is not even our grandniece, but 
we all love this innocent pretense, as an 
apology for our fondness. Pelleas turned 
to me with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘““Ah, very well, Ettarre,” he said to 
me. ‘ Betty may be right, after all. I 
dare say that she is.” 

I think that the very flowers in the 
garden must have understood what Pel- 
leas and I meant as we smiled in each 
other’s eyes. 

Betty kissed me wanderingly on the 
hair and blew a kiss to Pelleas. 

‘““T could never marry to please any- 
body else—reven you,” she said. “ Never, 
nev-er!”’ she added, and went away down 
the walk into the deep heart of the 
garden. 

Betty had just come ashore that morn- 
ing, back from her four years at school 
in Switzerland. Her return had been 
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hastened by the death of her uncle, 
Philip Allis; but when Pelleas, who was 
executor of the will, had just essayed to 
make its terms known to her, she had 
flown into a very pretty passion and re- 
fused to hear another word. 

““To my _ beloved niece, Bettina 
Allis,’ ’’ Pelleas had read, “ ‘I bequeath 
one hundred thousand dollars, on the 
occasion of her marriage to—’ ” 

Upon which Betty had swiftly risen, 
and I think I remember that she stamped 
her foot, though Pelleas has gallantly 
forgotten. 

“Uncle Pelleas— please!” she had 
cried, ‘‘ I don’t want to know! Please— 
I will not know! Oh, how unspeakable 
of Uncle Phil!” 

- Thereupon Pelleas had glanced across 
at me with a smile and a warning to 
keep silence. 

“ Dear,” 
‘“T know whom Uncle Phil means. I 
know without your telling me. He sent 
him to me with a letter, in Zurich. I 
couldn’t marry him, anyway; but if I 
knew certainly that Uncle Phil had done 
this, I—I especially couldn’t marry him 
anyway. And besides, I should hate 
him—don’t you see?” 

At this, Pelleas and I had fallen into 
delighted laughter. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t, Betty, dear,” 
we had told her sweepingly. 

When she left us alone, Pelleas and 
I smiled in each other’s eyes, and in his 
was the adorable look that I have seen 
in his face whenever something very 
charming and daring has come into his 
mind. As for me, I was all sympathetic 
expectation. For we have both found, 
in our seventy years,: that the world is 
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Betty had gone on steadily,. 
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a place whose seams are embroidered 
with garlands and whose ragged edges 
are set with love-knots. Here, we told 
ourselves delightedly, was about to be a 
love-knot of our own tying; and all the 
flowers in the garden turned toward us 
little faces which would do excellently 
for the garlands. 

“Suppose,” Pelleas said, 
were not to tell her?” 

“ But, Pelleas,’ I objected, “she 
ought—she really ought, you know—to 
understand about the codicil.” 

“T don’t see it, dear,” said Pelleas. 
“It will make no difference to her if 
she is in love. Do you happen to know 
whether she is?” 

‘“‘T have only talked with her for fif- 
teen minutes,” I apologized somewhat 
guiltily, “and I’m not sure. But when 
I asked her whether there were many 
Americans in Zurich, she looked up at 
me almost searchingly. I rather fan- 
cied—”’ 

“ Ah, well now, of course, that isn’t 
really evidence,” Pelleas suggested. 

To which I reluctantly agreed ; though 
I am persuaded that evidence is by no 
means the only thing in the world which 
is convincing. 

We sat in the garden, smiling a little 
at our temerity, smiling at all the heav- 
enly possibilities which the days hide 
and yield. As for me, who am a most 
sentimental old woman, I never so much 
as look at a clock without thinking 
what happiness its hours will harbor, or 
at a bottle of ink without fancying the 
most delightful secrets issuing forth 
from it, or at a rose without trying to 
read it, as if it were a letter. A great 
many more things are letters than peo- 
ple dream. At all events, it is not won- 
derful that a few minutes later, when 
we saw Betty flying back toward us from 
the garden’s deep heart, both Pelleas 
and I were instantly alert to read the 
meaning of her eyes and her frown and 
her flushed cheeks. 

“Who lives in the lodge, dear — do 
you know?” she demanded of me, as if 
I were somehow the one who should 
have protected her from the situation. 

It was Pelleas who answered. 

“ Herbert,” he said; “young David 
Herbert, who is—” 

The crimson flamed high in Betty’s 


“that we 
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cheeks, so that Pelleas stopped in amaze- 
ment. 

“David Herbert!” she repeated, and 
looked from one to the other of us until 
I think that Pelleas and I all but turned 
to each other with some sense of un- 
guessed guilt. “So,” Betty said, “he zs 
the man! And you knew! And you've 
brought me here: on purpose! Aunt 
Ettarre— Uncle Pelleas—was that fair?” 

I looked at Pelleas with mirth in my 
eyes, but he was answering her with per- 
fect gravity. 

““My dear Betty,” he said, “if you 
will not allow me to tell you who the 
man is, you must not expect me to tell 
you who he is not.” 

Betty is irresistible with a hint of sob 
in her voice. 

“Uncle Phil adored him,” she said. 
“He talked about him all day long that 
spring we spent on the Riviera; and 
afterward he sent him to me with a 
letter, at the school. He was in Zurich 
twice, this M-Mr. David Herbert. Once 
he brought a m-man with him—a M-Mr. 
Allen Justus. And I thought—” 

“ He brought a man with him—a Mr. 
Allen Justus?” Pelleas repeated with 
attention, without so much as meeting 
my eyes. 

‘Yes, somebody Mr. Herbert wanted 
Uncle Phil to know. He wanted every- 
body to know Uncle Phil. Oh, I 
thought of him first thing when you 
told me about the will. And I don’t 
think I like anybody in the world!” 

“My dear Betty!” we cried, hasten- 
ing after her up the path. 

We must have looked most absurd, 
Pelleas and I, with our white heads 
bent over her bright hair. We tried to 
soothe her, knowing all the time that 
we were in the wrong, and that we 
should instantly have told her the truth 
about that young David Herbert. 

But no sooner were we alone again on 
the terrace in the warm noon sun than 
Pelleas turned to me with all his ador- 
able air of daring. 

“Ettarre,” he said hesitatingly, “I 
thought of it not ten minutes ago. Sup- 
pose—suppose—do you think we could 
prevail upon David Herbert to have 
down a guest or two at the lodge?” 

“IT should think that now would be 
the very time when David Herbert would 
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‘‘l AM DAVID HERBERT. 


want a guest,” I agreed, seeing dimly 
what he meant. 

‘Since Betty mentioned that he and 
somebody named Allen Justus are friends, 
how would it be if he asked down this 
Allen Justus?” Pelleas pursued. 

‘Of all people in the world,” I as- 
sented as gravely as I could, “I should 
say that Allen Justus. is the one to ask; 
and that now is the time of times.” 

I remember how the white terrace, 
and the summer garden, and the very 
sun on the green, looked brighter as we 
surveyed the possibilities. 

“Oh, Pelleas,” I said, ‘I don’t know 
whether that will be wise or not. But 
somehow, when I look down in the gar- 
den, I feel as if something very charm- 
ing were about to happen.” 


LOVE-KNOTS 














DON’T YOU REMEMBER ME AT ALL?” 


Betty, utterly forgetful that she liked 
nobody in the world, was singing within 
doors—some quick little lilt without a 


word to bless itself with, but 
sweet and tender. 

“Something charming is about to hap- 
pen. I can hear the very prelude for 


it,” Pelleas said positively. 
II 


very 


I THINK it began at noon, three days 
later—at noon, when I was stupidly in- 
doors, so that Pelleas was obliged to 
tell me what occurred. 

Betty was in the garden, on the ‘side 
farthest from the lodge. On a seat in 
a corner of wild grape-vine Pelleas sat, 
with his morning paper; but the paper 
hardly counted in that company, for Pel- 
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leas dozed and nodded at every para- 
graph. When one is seventy, the most 
alluring head -line will wait till one 
wakes from a dream or two. 

A maple vista skirted the terrace on 
this side, and from its depths a man 
walked out and stood looking at Betty, 
who was gathering sweet peas. Betty 
glanced up, saw him, and stooped to 
reach a difficult blossom, without a word 
of greeting. Pelleas saw this, for a man 
cannot be expected to sleep all the time 
over his morning paper. The man—tall, 
loosely jointed, quizzical—bent surprised 
eyes upon her, crossed, and thrust a lean 
brown hand over the fence. 

“How do you do, Miss Allis?” he 
said. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Betty. 

“T am David Herbert,” he told her. 
“ Don’t you remember me at all?” 

Betty gave him two fingers. 

“ Certainly—in Zurich,” she said. 

Herbert hesitated, in doubt. He had 
admired her immensely when he had 
called with her uncle’s letter. Later, in 
passing through Zurich, he had taken 
Justus to see her, and Justus had 
thought— 


“ By the way,” he said, “ Allen Justus 


He 


is spending two weeks with me. 
the 


comes to-morrow. We are in 
lodge.” . 

He hesitated interrogatively. The 
faintest possible color crept into Betty’s 
face. 

“Mr. Justus?” she remembered even- 
ly. “Ah, yes! I will tell my aunt.” 

Herbert stood still, with something 
else on his lips, in which Betty’s man- 
ner betrayed no interest. Whatever he 
had meant to say, he thought better of 
it, and, as Pelleas saw, bowed and went 
away. 

“Now, what the deuce Pelleas 
said he looked as if he were wondering, 
in the seclusion of the maple vista. 

And here Pelleas appeared to waken. 
He shook his paper, and was seized with 
a longing for a sweet pea in a button- 
hole. 

“ Betty,” he said casually, as she drew 
the pink bloom in place, “he is a fine 
fellow, that young man—a very fine 
fellow.” 

Betty caught up her basket of sweet 
peas. 


” 
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“But the idea is odious—odious! ” 
she cried. Here, again, I think she 
stamped her foot, but I have never been 
able to have Pelleas say so. ‘I would 
never marry David Herbert—never, nev- 
er!” she concluded solemnly. 

When Pelleas told me this, we could 
say very little about it, for our laugh- 
ter; though I admit that I grieved not 
to have been present in the garden that 
morning. 

The very next morning I took care to 
sit with my sewing in the arbor. My 
nasturtium-beds extend to the wall of 
the lodge garden ; and that year the nas- 
turtiums were blooming as if the goblins 
were pulling at the buds. Every morn- 
ing the beds were blissfully orange and 
yellow and old pink. Now, every one 
knows that if nasturtiums are to bloom, 
they must be picked daily; and who was 
there to pick mine but Betty? I had 
made it a personal favor that Betty 
should gather them that day. While she 
did this, I had the joy of watching her 
bright hair above the bright bloom; and 
after a time I observed that I was not 
enjoying this pleasant pastime alone. 

I had never seen Allen Justus, but as 
I looked beyond the* nasturtium-beds, I 
was certain that it was he. He was 
strolling leisurely in the lodge garden, 
coming toward the low wall. If he saw 
the flaming beds of old-fashioned flow- 
ers about him, they cannot be said to 
have impressed him, for he was look- 
ing only at Betty. 

As for Betty, she had on a wide white 
hat, and she saw nothing but the flow- 
ers above which, butterfly - wise, she 
hovered. At least, I do not think that 
she did, for she gave no sign in the 
world. 

Allen Justus came close to the low 
wall. 

“Good morning, Fraulein Allis,” he 
said. “I have dropped over from Zu- 
rich to look at your nasturtiums, please.” 

Betty stood up in the orange and yel- 
low and old pink, so that their faint 
flame glowed a little in her face. 

“Good morning, Mr. Justus,” she 
said, and it crossed my mind that Betty 
is as charmingly non-committal as a nas- 
turtium. You can tell that she is beau- 
tiful, but you cannot in the least tell 
what she means. 
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“ Have you no nasturtiums in Zurich, 
then?” she asked; but she smiled. 

“They have nothing whatever there 
since you left,” he told her gravely. 

Then he vaulted over the low wall, 
picked his way among the flowers, and 
held out his hand. Usually, I would as 
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imagining myself with you, as I have so 
many times. When did you land?” 

“T landed on Tuesday,” Betty an- 
swered obediently. 

I have no idea what I was sewing 
that morning, but. I protest that as I 
sat there in the arbor I embroidered the 
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HE TOOK AWAY HER GARDEN SHEARS, 


QUITE AS IF THAT WAS WHY HE HAD 


COME FROM SWITZERLAND 


lief that some one should paint my nas- 
turtiums as step among them; but that 
morning I was superbly indifferent. 

Betty gave him her hand in that little 
field of color; and he took away her 
garden shears, quite as if that was why 
he had come from Switzerland. 

“Vou carry the basket,” he said, “ and 
I’li snip ’°em. When did you land?” 

“But you'll cut off the buds,” Betty 
objected. ‘A man always shuts his 
eyes and cuts flowers in the air.” 

Allen Justus snipped®away at her feet. 

“These buds,” he observed impas- 
sively, “are as safe as if I were only 


seams with garlands and set the edges 
with love-knots. For here was likely to 
be a love-knot of a heavenly sort of 
tying, and the very flowers in the gar- 
den were making it come true. 

Presently I slipped from the other 
door of the arbor and went to find Pel- 
leas—asleep over his paper, opposite the 
distant sweet peas. 

“Oh, Pelleas,”’ I said, sitting beside 
him, ‘something charming is about to 
happen!” 

“ That,” Pelleas replied, wide-awake 
on the instant, “is never very difficult 
to believe.” 
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IT WAS STILL EARLY WHEN WE LEFT OUR HOUSE TO WALK THROUGH THE FIELDS 
TO THE ALLIS ESTATE 


“Tsn’t it strange, Pelleas,”’ I said— 
for I am never tired of thinking so— 
“that everybody in the world has some- 
thing special to remember?” 

“Like ourselves,” said Pelleas 
tentedly. 

“Oh, no; indeed, no!” I cried. ‘ Not 
in the least like our love-story, Pelleas. 
Very few have a story so charming as 
ours.” 

“ Ah, well, now,” Pelleas said, “I 
suppose everybody thinks that. I sup- 
pose,” he theorized, “that there isn’t a 
woman in the world who does not be- 
lisve, in her secret heart, that her love- 
story would make a wholly absorbing 


’ 


con- 


novel 
“And as for most men,” said I, “I 
dare say they fancy themselves the pos- 
sible heroes of whole libraries!” 
“Well, everybody is right about it 
cried Pelleas stoutly.. ‘“ Everybody is a 
love-story. Doesn’t that make a very 
wonderful place of the world?” 
But it seemed to me that the matter 
lay a little nearer to the every-day. 
“Not everybody’s love-story would 
make a story,’ I objected; “ but look 
into some of the happiest and most lov- 
ing hearts, and I fancy you would find 
what is commoner than a story—just 
some charming little happening of the 
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days when they were in love. A garland 
or a love-knot, Pelleas,” I explained. 
“Yes, garlands and love-knots,” said 
Pelleas airily, “are what shape the 
world. They keep it the shape of a 
heart, instead of a dollar!” 
I know no more charming theory. 


III 


Next day—I am not sure, looking 
back, that the sun itself was not the 
shape of a heart that morning, in its 
rising—Pelleas and I were on the ter- 
race, after lunch, when we caught sight 
of a carriage driving down the maple 


vista toward the lodge. On the top of 
the carriage were two trunks; and with- 
in the carriage we saw—or so we fancied 
—the flutter of a lace veil, and of a 
handkerchief signaling us in greeting. 

At this we looked at each other, like 
conspirators. 

“Pelleas,” I said hurriedly, “ don’t 
you think this would be a fine day to 
go over to the Allis house and look 
through the library, before the sale?” 

Pelleas agreed with suspicious alacrity 
—which made it appear almost as if, for 
some reason, we were eager to be away 
from home; though, to be sure, we had 
long been intending to look through 
Betty’s uncle’s fine library, which his 
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will directed to be sold at auction. 
Betty, of course, was to go with us, and 
it was still early when we left our 
house to walk through the fields to the 
Allis estate, adjoining our own. 

I shall not soon forget those hours 
among the beautiful old volumes with 
which Philip Allis had spent his life. 
Betty, touched to tears by the recollec- 
tions of her childhood in the great house, 
lingered in the hushed library, until 
Pelleas and I were forced at length to 
walk outside for a breath of the sweet, 
summoning afternoon air. 

We walked twice and again the length 
of the terrace, and were returning, when 
we saw three figures—a woman and two 
men—cross from the drive and enter the 
door. There was no mistaking them. 
The situation which Pelleas and I had 
wantonly courted, in our love of a jest, 
was full upon us. We had been con- 
spirators of silence. 

We hurried forward—feeling very 
miserable, I will confess, yet with a 
little voice of laughter in our hearts, for 
all that—and we reached the door of 
the library just at the high moment. 

Betty had risen from the window-seat, 
where we had left her, and the books 
were scattered abou: her, and the sun 
smote through the window in a glory— 
a kind of glory of laughter, I do pro- 
test. Before her stood Allen Justus and 
David Herbert; and that fine young 
David Herbert, whom she had so much 
dreaded, was just presenting to her his 
wife—an adorable creature, the bride of 
a year, just returned to the lodge that 
very day from a first fleeting visit to her 
home. 

Betty is quite perfect. I have never 
known her betray herself by even a 
glance, and at that moment her delicate, 
telltale color did not mount. I have 
always insisted that her lowered eyelids 
are more alluring than many a woman’s 
eyes. 

‘“We came over,” Herbert explained 
to us, “to see about having Justus’s 
books sent over to him.” 

‘Mr. Justus’s books?” Betty repeated 
a little stiffly. 

Allen was bending to speak to Betty, 
with an expression which Pelleas and I 
could not regard as unfathomable. Pel- 
leas and I are seventy, as I have said, 


AND 
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and our sight is not what it was; but 
flowers, angels, and that look in the 
eyes of youth we are still able to discern 
with perfect clearness. 

“Will you come into your uncle’s 
study?” he said to us all, but looking 
at Betty. “I want—I do so want to 
show you my mother’s picture.” 

“Your mother’s picture?” Betty re- 
peated again. 

“IT thought you knew,” he said sim- 
ply. “I think, if you had not been 
away, you must have known. Of late 
Mr. Allis never made it a secret from 
us that he had loved my mother when 
she was a girl. He has her picture—it 
is to be mine. She was very beautiful.” 

Betty looked up at Allen Justus 
breathlessly. 

“Uncle Phil!” she said. ‘“ I thought 
you said in Zurich that you didn’t know 
my Uncle Phil!” 

‘“T never did,” Allen said, “ until this 
last year. He never would let me come 


to see him, because—because he remem- 
bered my mother, and I think it gave 
him pain; but at last David persuaded 
him, and then I saw him often.” 

Betty turned, and she sent to Pelleas 
and me the little edge of a glance that 


left us defenseless. We stood there 
miserably while she moved toward the 
study to see the portrait. Then Pelleas 
said, with a beautiful and commendable 
dignity, that we two found the house 
very close, and we would walk on be- 
fore the. others, if no one minded. We 
went away across the terrace, confident 
that we had ruined the whole matter 
from first to last, and that the very 
flowers of the garden were turned toward 
us accusingly—flowers that should have 
been garlands for love. 

Dinner was at eight o’clock, but at 
eight o’clock that night Betty had not 
come to the drawing-room, and a maid 
came back to tell us that she was not 
in her room. She had not dressed for 
dinner. She was not in the house. Pel- 
leas and I, in the middle of the great 
drawing-room, looked at each other trem- 
blingly. 

At last we went through the glass 
doors to the garden, with the troubled 
noticn that the garden might be able to 
help us. Indeed, I have seldom known 
the garden to fail us in any distress, and 
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it did not fail us now. We went a little 
way into its dusk, and almost at once we 
saw, moving between us and the veiled 
brightness of my nasturtiums, a little 
white figure which must be Betty. 

But before we could speak, or go to 
her, a shadow stirred on the low garden 
wall, and some one crossed swiftly from 
one end of my nasturtium-bed to the 
other. I hardly remembered the presence 


PELLEAS HAD BROUGHT THEM BOTH IN, 
OF THE GARDEN 


of my flowers, and only welcomed the 
shadow that moved over them. 


“Betty! Betty!” the shadow said 
in Allen Justus’s voice. 

Betty stood still. We could see her 
white frock in the starlight. When 
Allen came to her, and I think—if I 
am as wise in these matters as I pretend 
—would have taken her in his arms, she 
moved sharply away from him. 

“ Betty!” he cried—and oh, I assure 
every one that Pelleas and I had as 
much right there as the nasturtiums 
themselves, for our hearts were quite as 
sympathetic—“ I love you! I love you, 
dear! This afternoon you wouldn't 
listen. You shall listen now! I have 
loved you ever since I saw you in that 
Zurich pension. ‘There isn’t a peak of 
the Alps that I haven’t looked at by 
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the hour in the hope that you had looked 
at it, too!” cried the young lover. 
“ Betty, I can’t tell you, dear. But if 
you could only know—” 

It was a boy’s wooing—the April of 
the heart. For very gladness, Pelleas 
and I clasped each other’s hands as we 
heard, and trembled a little for all the 
heavenly possibilities that the days hide 
and yield. 


WITH A LIGHT IN THEIR EYES WHICH THE GLOOM 
SEEMED 


TO HAVE TAUGHT 


To our amazement, little Betty’s voice 
was clear and cold as she answered this 
April message. 

“Mr. Justus,” she said, ‘‘ do you mind 
telling me whether you were mentioned 
in my uncle’s will?” 

What must he have thought? Pelleas 
and I, who had lingered in the vague 
hope that we might somehow be able to 
set matters right, were minded at this to 
make the world stand still while we ex- 
plained. But I loved Allen Justus for 
answering quite simply, and as if, for 
the happy tumult of his heart, he had 
hardly time to wonder at her words. 

“Mr. Allis left me some books that 
had been my mother’s,” he said, ‘“ and— 
and a little present. Not—not much, 
you know.” 

Ont” sharply, dimly 


Betty said 
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realizing what she had seemed. to be 
asking. ‘‘ But I mean, did he mention 
you—did he mention me—oh,” she cried 
distressfully, ‘““I am so afraid that he 
has left me a fortune if I will marry 
you!” 

Ah, and then there was a new note in 
Allen’s voice. It was easy to guess that 
he had read something in Betty’s words 
that I think she did not know that she 
had said. 

“ Betty!” he cried. ‘I don’t know 
anything at all about that. If it is so, 
I do not know it. But, dear, do you 
love me? Do you love me well enough 
to marry me, even if your uncle wished 
you to?” 

And at that, Pelleas and I turned and 
fled. There was no more possibility 
that we should be needed to set things 
right. Oh, these lovers of to-day! 
Was not that modernity on the lips of 
a youthful wooer? And Allen’s words 
must have held divine logic, for I was 
certain, as we turned away, that Betty 
was in his arms, in a world of nastur- 
tiums and dusk. 

“Something charming is happening!” 
said Pelleas, as we hurried between the 
flowers. 

Dinner was disgracefully late. I 
think we only managed to have it at all 
when Pelleas had gone calling through 
the garden and had brought them both 
in, with a light in their eyes which the 
gloom of the garden seemed to have 
taught. 

“ Betty,” Pelleas said over our coffee, 
“there is, you may remember, a certain 
clause of your uncle’s will which you 
have never heard. There is also a cod- 
icil. Could—could you be persuaded 
to listen—now ? ” 
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“ Perhaps so, now,” said Betty. What 
a word that “now” may become! 

So, with Allen looking at Betty, and 
Betty listening a little fearfully, Pel- 
leas repeated that clause of Philip Al- 
lis’s will which had caused us both such 
happy laughter. 

““To my niece, Bettina Allis,’” he 
quoted—for he could say it off, by now 
—‘*T bequeath one hundred thousand 
dollars on the occasion of her marriage 
to the man whom she loves.’ ” 

I wish that every one could have seen 
our dear little Betty’s face. 

“Really, Uncle Pelleas? Really, Aunt 
Ettarre?”’ she said; and I think she 
may have wanted to stamp her foot—at 
herself — under the table; but Pelleas 
says that she was too happy to think of 
that. 

“And then the codicil, 
urged with happy tears. 

“Oh, the codicil,’ Pelleas said care- 
lessly, “‘ provides fifty thousand more to 
you both in case that man happens to be 
Allen Justus, son of a loved friend of 
your uncle’s, Betty, dear.” 

We made an excuse to go to the ve- 
randa to see about the awnings, so that 
we might leave them alone over their 
coffee for a moment or two. 

‘Everybody is a love-story, Ettarre,” 
Pelleas repeated with conviction, while 
we stood there, looking down on our 
garden. 

-“ Not a love-story like ours, Pelleas,” 
I protested; “ but, at all events, a heart 
with a garland or a love-knot about it.” 

‘“ Ah, well,” Pelleas said, “I think 
that that’s the same thing.” 

Perhaps ‘he is right — in a world of 
possibilities which the days hide and 
yield. 


” 


Pelleas,” I 


TO YOU 


SoMEWHERE, I know, from the blue of the sky, 
God caught a gleam of the radiant blue, 
Held it in tenderness—then let it melt 


Into the eyes of you. 


Somewhere, I know, from the gold of the sun, 
God caught a ray of its shining so true, 
Held it all-lovingly—then let it glow 
Deep in the heart of you! 


Marie Beatrice Gannon 








Zee URIZED STATES SECEKRET 
SERVICE AND ITS WORK 


BY ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


fi ee gang of bums took on a new 
member in the freight - yards. 
Big Mack helped him off the 
truck just in time to give the “ yard cop” 
the slip. The four of them slid down 
the alley and landed at headquarters in 
the corner of the saloon behind the door 
to the “ ladies’ entrance.” 

They quickly decided that they liked 
the looks of the boy. 

“Sure, he’s all right!’ 
Mack. 

But die-molds and hot metal are give- 
away evidence, and before the others 
would let the new one in they tested him. 
Jim Chisel, a pug, was told to pick a 
quarrel and mix things up with the boy 
in the dining-room behind the bar, and 
when the two clinched there was to be a 
general search. 

It all came off—up to a certain point. 
Jim got into the mix-up a plenty; but 
the boy was so shifty with his fists that, 
old prize- fighter rounding into form 
again though Jim was, the champion of 
the North Side didn’t have a free hand 
to do any searching. The rest of the gang 
had to pile on. Then, as they found ab- 
solutely nothing inside the new man’s 
jumper, they let him into full member- 
ship. A common inspiration named him 
“ John L.” 

For about two weeks they “hit it up 
great,” as the barkeeper noted. John L. 
became Chisel’s sparring - partner, and 
sat in the corner for him the night he 
“came back” in his scrap. When he 
was found to have been a railroad-man, 
they shut off on their characteristic grunts 
of conversation, and let loose with ques- 
tions and experiences on the track. Then 
John L. “ducked the ranch ”—disap- 
peared. 

A day or so afterward, Big Mack and 


, 


—this from 


his “ passer’ were late coming in. Bart, 
the Italian, and his “ passer” were also 
late. ‘I'wo others went out to walk 
through the freight-yard, and didn’t come 
back. Leaving only. one with the bar- 
keeper, to watch the “phony” and the 
“plant,” all the rest of the gang slipped 
away; and that night every one of the 
crew was in jail, and enough evidence 
had been obtained to convict six and send 
them to the penitentiary as counterfeiters 
caught with the goods. 


A STORY FROM REAL LIFE 


This story is not fiction for a Sunday 
magazine. It is an actual picture of the 
United States Secret Service at work. 
John L., of course, was one of its agents. 
Not all its campaigns are so spectacular 
as this, and not quite all end so smoothly ; 
but the very essence of the system is here 

a system in which men, most of them 
young, work twenty-four hours a day 
with the zest of a full-back carrying the 
ball toward the enemy’s goal, and come 
in quietly with what they go after, to 
protect the government and the country 
from counterfeit currency. 

Of late this service has been much in 
the newspapers. From accounts of de- 
bates in Congress, it would seem to spend 
its time on almost anything but counter- 
feiters—on shadowing Congressmen, on 
hustling after delegates to political con- 
ventions, on doing private detective duty 
for members of the Cabinet, on other 
kinds of work which are supposed to be 
a regular function of the government in 
some European countries, but which have 
not hitherto been known as such in 
America. On the other hand, from what 
is said in Washington outside the Capi- 
tol, it would seem that nine-tenths of this 
talk is wholly imaginative. There will 
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be interest for us, therefore, and perhaps 
a little profit, in finding out which version 
is nearer to the truth. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SECRET SERVICE 


The Secret Service is a war product. 
The organization for purposes of military 
information which Colonel Baker made 
so redoubtable during the contest between 
the States was continued after Appo- 
mattox, and was transferred from the 
War Department to the Treasury for the 
investigation of all sorts of wrong-doing 
in the capital and elsewhere. An epi- 
demic of bad money broke out in 1865, 
and at that time -Congress gave the 
Secretary of the Treasury three hundred 
thousand dollars ‘for the purpose of 
suppressing counterfeiting.” Each year 
since then there has been an appropriation 
of like character, varying in amount, but 
averaging about one hundred and fifteen 
thousand dollars. ‘This is the foundation 
of the present service. 

To-day there are a dozen groups of 
government detectives. Under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
there is a force to hunt down moon- 
shiners. ‘Under the Customs Service 
there is another to hunt down smug- 
glers. Under the Postmaster - General 
there is another to hunt down post-office 
robberies, to inspect accounts, and to 
supervise the second-class mail privilege. 
Under the Secretary of the Interior there 
is another to hunt down land frauds. 
Under the Attorney-General there is now 
still another to hunt down illegal combi- 
nations and to seek out evidence against 
other violators of the national statutes. 
The total number of employees is indefi- 
nite, but it is often as high as two 
thousand men; and according to Chair- 
man Tawney of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, all any secretary has to 
do, in order to obtain still more men, is 
to ask Congress. 


THE SECRET SERVICE PROPER 


But in the strict sense of the term, 
there is only one Secret Service. It is 
that attached to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, headed by John F. Wilkie, and 
charged with the duties of suppressing 
counterfeiting and of protecting the 
President. Occasionally, some _ extra- 
neous task has been undertaken. For 


instance, when Francis J. Heney, the 
San Francisco reformer, secured the 
assistance of the ingenious Burns for 
the purpose of breaking the ring of land- 
grafters on the Pacific coast, he was 
getting help not contemplated in the 
appropriation from which Burns was 
ordinarily paid, and yet not then for- 
bidden. : 

Not much is made public as to the 
organization or the personnel of this 
bureau. If everybody knew how many 
men it employed and who they were, the 
counterfeiters and the anarchists would 
know also. But the Treasury Depart- 
ment does not conceal the fact that it 
divides the country into twenty - eight 
districts, that each of these is in charge 
of an officer whose name and face may 
be familiar to the public locally, and 
that each of these district chiefs keeps 
in uninterrupted touch with Washington. 

At headquarters there are a chief, an 
assistant chief, and six clerks. One of 
these last has charge of the finances of 
the bureau. His accounts are kept as 
the accounts of any other government 
bureau are kept, vouchers are required 
for every expenditure, and his records, 
though not circulated, are not secret. 

Another is custodian of contraband 
property — plates, molds, metal, bad 
money, and presses. All this stuff is 
locked in vaults as it is received from 
agents and courts, and about once in 
two years the stock on hand is destroyed. 
The average amount is from fifteen to 
twenty thousand dollars a year in bad 
coin, and about thirty thousand a year 
in bad notes. 

The remaining employees are stenog- 
raphers and confidential clerks. All the 
time of all the men of the bureau be- 
longs to the government, and most of 
them are required to be on duty from 
eight o’clock in the morning to eight 
o’clock the next morning. 

As to the measures taken to protect 
the President, absolutely nothing is 
divulged. Perhaps once a month some 
correspondent slips into the Treasury to 
get a “story” on this subject. He is 
quickly answered, and with the one 
word: 

“ Taboo!” 

The men of the service range from 
twenty-five to forty years of age, and 
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about the same number of pounds’ pres- 
sure to the square inch in enthusiasm. 
They might get along with more years 
or less, but they could not possibly get 
along with any less enthusiasm. 


FINDING AND TRACING A COUNTERFEIT 

These men are not often detectors 
of what the Italian counterfeiters call 
bambino. ‘That work falls to tellers in 
banks, cashiers in department-stores, and 
others who handle large sums of money. 
Incidentally, as Mr. Wilkie has said, “ it 
is interesting to note that the skill which 
enables one to recognize the imitation 
comes not from a study of counterfeits, 
but from a thorough and unconscious 
familiarity with the genuine. A skilful 
teller in a bank, counting money rapidly, 
will involuntarily throw out a note which 
in the slightest degree departs from the 
well-known pattern that is so strongly 
impressed on his mental vision. In nine- 


teen cases out of twenty, the bill will 
prove to be a counterfeit.” 

As soon as the counterfeit is discov- 
ered, a description of it is telegraphed 
to the newspapers and other publications 
widely circulated among bankers and 


cashiers. ‘Then the service begins the 
work of tracing down the makers and 
circulators. The fraud may appear 
simultaneously in two or three cities— 
say Wilkesbarre, Richmond, and Cin- 
cinnati. Sometimes there is a sudden 
plague of bad notes or faulty coin 
among the small shops of a single city. 
Occasionally the “ passers” let it dribble 
out like a line of ink across a map. 
Wherever it appears it is sure to be 
identified—by a bad color, or a “ blub- 
ber” in the “W” of “In God We 
Trust,” or some other minute defect. 

The search is from effect to cause. 
It may be that the sale of colored ink 
can be traced. The supply men know 
their regular customers, and are suspi- 
cious of strangers who buy antimony or 
paper, ink or zinc. But the detective’s 
task is not always easy. One conspiracy 
required the unceasing work of thirty 
men or more for fourteen months before 
the case was ready for prosecution. 

The difficulty is now greater than ever 
before, chiefly on account of the perfec- 
tion of the photo-mechanical process of 
reproduction. In the old days of en- 
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graving by hand, a plate required a 
skilled workman, and the maker wrote 
his name all over it in little tricks of the 
tool. But camera and acid lack individ- 
uality. There are thousands of photo- 
engraving establishments scattered the 
country over, every one of them equipped 
completely for the making of counterfeit 
money up to the point of buying the 
paper and ink. It is a fine tribute to 
the honesty of .the craft, as the Treasury 
has certified, that you can count on the 
fingers of one hand the instances where 
that opportunity has been put to work. 


THEIR FOES 


Pairs do the passing, as a rule. One 
man carries a single “phony” note or 
coin, and at least an equal value of good 
currency. He enters a store and under- 
takes to make a small purchase, such as 
a package of gum. If the counterfeit 
is accepted, well and good. If it is de- 
tected, there is a quick expression of sur- 
prise, and good money is offered. Even 
if there should be suspicion enough to 
prompt a search, the passer is reasonably 
safe, because that one counterfeit is all 
he has, the remainder being safe in the 
pocket of his partner, around the corner. 

Battering-rams, melodramatic arrests, 
and “ Throw up your hands! You are 
captured!” play a very small part in the 
work of the Secret Service. There is a 
preference, on the side of both efficiency 
and safety, for picking up the counter- 
feiters singly. When a gang is located, 
the agents learn their habits, and wait 
until the men go out. Then two officers 
slip alongside each criminal, observe 
quietly, “ This is a pinch,” and carry the 
men off so unostentatiously that in many 
cases the passers-by do not know that an 
arrest has been made. Meanwhile—and 
this is very important—no one has had 
a warning in time to destroy the evidence 
of wrong-doing. 

The men caught 
They call themselves “ artists,” and are 
often of superior ability. One of them 
speaks seven languages, makes archeol- 
ogy his hobby, and is a chemist, a lith- 
ographer of fine skill, and an expert in 
the manufacture of paper. Another rode 
with the immortal Six Hundred at Ba- 
laklava, had traveled widely, and _sur- 
passed as an engraver. This is the 
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man who abandoned counterfeiting when 
photo-engraving was introduced, on the 
ground, as Mr. Wilkie tells it, that as 
‘a true artist he could never stoop to the 
use of mechanical aid in making a plate. 
Every nationality is represented, but 


Italians are most numerous in propor- 
tion to their representation in our popu- 
lation, and Sicilians in proportion to 
their number among Italian immigrants. 


OTHER WORK OF THE SECRET SERVICE 


What, now, of the other activities of 
the service? Well, within the last few 
years its men have been assigned to the 
detection of land frauds out of an ap- 
propriation made to the Department of 
the Interior ; to stop the looting of mines 
and assay offices by dishonest govern- 
ment officials; to the detection of fraud 
connected with an ink contract, whereby 
they saved Uncle Sam about a hundred 
thousand dollars a year; to the suppres- 
sion of lotteries; and to the uncovering 
of the frauds in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment with which the newspaper head- 
lines of six years ago dealt so extensively. 

This is the work which President 
Roosevelt desired to continue, but 
which Congress prefers to prosecute 
through separate bureaus of agents. 
Congress fears “ another Fouché.” Mr. 
Roosevelt held that the danger is an im- 
aginary one; and it may be stated, as a 
matter of record, that he received a vast 
volume of letters, memorials, resolutions, 
and every other kind of communication 
from citizens of all the States, avowing 
full agreement with his views. 

Mr. Roosevelt urged that there are 
many advantages in an unrestricted serv- 


ice. A few detectives, he argued, are 
quickly known to the “ gentry.” A num- 
ber, available for many different kinds 
of work, would never be known. The 
Secret Service has proven both its capa- 
bility and its trustworthiness’ in that no 
one has questioned its unwavering loy- 
alty. ‘To-day it keeps the proportion of 
counterfeits down to about ten dollars 
for each million dollars of paper money, 
and six dollars for each million dollars 
of coin. 

Here, in conclusion, is a typical inci- 
dent of the warfare between the gov- 
ernment forces and the makers of base 
money: 

A letter-carrier stopped at the en- 
trance of a Chicago tenement and looked 
gratefully out of the shadowed hallway 
at the lozenge of grass in front. It was 
a hot August day, and the green plot 
cooled the view. Suddenly he saw a 
bright dollar fall upon the grass. Won- 
dering, he slipped out and picked up 
the coin. ‘Then he let it fall, and put 
his fingers into his mouth. The dollar 
was almost red-hot! . 

This was about the middle of the 
afternoon. Before nightfall an entire 
band of counterfeiters was in jail. 

The explanation is simplicity itself. 
The carrier hurried with his news to the 
Federal Building, and men were prompt- 
ly sent out to pick off the gang. When 
all were taken but two, the place was 
raided. Then it was found that the 
workmen had raised the windows and 
set the bambino in little piles on the 
sills to cool. ‘The coin that had fallen 
to the grass many stories below had not 
even been missed ! 





THE 


SMILE 


OF PLENTY 


WHEN Plenty smiles the world seems fair, 
And sweet content rests everywhere, 
Save when, with laughter in her eye, 


She smiles on Want 


and passes by. 


’Tis not thy smile that proves thee blest, 


O Plenitude! 


Thou art at best 


When on thy luscious lips we see 
The quivering touch of sympathy. 


Thy crown will not rest sure until 
Thou hast redeemed the world from ill, 
And ta’en the smile thy courtiers vaunt, 
And placed it on the lips of Want! 


John Kendrick Bangs 
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1 FITS 


BY HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH 


AUTHOR OF “THE FLOWERING OF VENGEANCE" 


: ‘HE sweating horses had galloped 
neck to neck, but now the gray fell 
behind. ‘Though his rider struck 

the spurs deep and shouted encourage- 

ment, his pace still slackened. Even the 
horror that drove the rabbits past them 
in hordes was powerless to hasten him. 

The poor brute groaned with something 

of human agony in the sound. 

One of the men drew rein. ‘The other 
turned over his shoulder an ashen face, 
and cried: 

“ Faster, faster!” 

If he saw the woman’s hopeless ges- 
ture, he did not heed it. Setting his face 
to the east, he rode on. 

“He's right,’ the woman - said. 
“ There’s no use sacrificing three lives 
instead of one.” Her eyes met those of 
her companion without flinching. “Good- 
by, Jim!” 

“Get up behind me!” said the man 
roughly. 

For a moment her voice rose shrill in 
protest. 

“Your horse can’t carry double. He’s 
’most winded now. For God’s sake, 
ride on, Jim!” 

“ You’re wasting time,” said the man. 

He pulled up his horse and folded his 
arms; and with a cry she yielded. 

Under his double load the black gal- 
loped gallantly ahead. Suddenly he 
stumbled, throwing both his riders. The 
woman sprang lightly to her feet; the 
man rose heavily, his face contracting 
with pain; but the black horse did not 
rise. 

“ Put his foot into a rabbit-hole, poor 
fellow,” said the man. “ His leg’s 
broken.” He cast a glance over his 
shoulder, and drew his revolver. The 
merciful bullet did its work, and the 
man turned stoically to his companion. 
“We'll go over to Williamson’s clear- 
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ing, Mary. Not that it makes much 


difference! ” 

For some time she walked at his side 
in silence, turning occasionally to look 
back at the wall of mingled smoke 
and flame, pursuing like an avenger. 
Suddenly she became aware that her 
companion’s right foot dragged. 

“Are you hurt, Jim?” she cried anx- 
iously. 

A grimace, suggestive of a_ smile, 
crossed the man’s set face. 

“Yes, I’m a little lame; but by night- 
fall it won’t matter.” 

“Youre dying for me!” the woman 
wailed. 

“You hush!” He took her hand and 
held it. ‘This is better luck than I 
ever hoped for—to die for you and with 
you, and him galloping out of the way 
at last!” 

The woman said nothing; but for a 
moment her face relaxed, and she seemed 
forgetful of the doom drawing nearer 
moment by moment. 

“You know how it’s been with me, 
Mary. Ever since I was a boy I’ve loved 
you, but I never hoped for anything as 
good as the right to tell you so. With 
death a half-hour away, there’s no use 
making a secret of it any longer.” 

The woman broke in with sudden 
passion. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me so long ago, 
when we were boy and girl, before—” 

He rested his disengaged hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Mary, you know how it was. I had 
my mother and the younger children to 
look after. It didn’t seem fair to ask 
a girl to wait.” 

“Tt isn’t fair not to give a girl the 
chance to wait if she wants to,” the 
woman cried. Their eyes met, and hers 
were aflame. He blinked like a man 
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dazzled. ‘‘ Jim,” she went on, “we 
don’t know much about the next world, 
but I reckon it’s a big place, and maybe 
we might have hard work to find each 
other over there; so, for fear I shouldn’t 
see you again, I’m going to tell you that 
I’ve loved you all these years.” She 
drew a tiny object from the bosom of 
her dress. “It’s the only thing I tried 
to save,” she said. 

The man examined it curiously. It 
was a cherry-stone cut into the shape of 
a basket, with the letter M scratched on 
one side. 

“You don’t remember,” she reproached 
him. “ You made it for me. I was 
twelve years old then, and you were 
fourteen.” 

“Looks like it had been burned,” said 
the man with awkward tenderness. 

“T threw it in the fire the night be- 
fore I married Ed, and then I snatched 
it out again. Don’t you remember how 
my hand was blistered?” 

She drew a breath that was between 
a laugh and a sob. ‘Fhe imminent peril 
was for the moment as nothing beside 
the tender memory; but as the man’s 
arm slipped about her waist, and his face 
bent to hers, she drew back. 

“No, Jim! No, dear! I told you 
this because we’re the same as dead; but 
I won’t kiss you. If we find each other 
over there, you know there’ll be nothing 
to keep us apart.” 

They had reached the clearing. ‘The 
plow standing in the furrow showed the 
effort the owner had made to protect his 
home, before he surrendered hope. ‘The 
door of the house stood open wide. 
Within, all was confusion. Chairs were 
overturned. Articles strewn about the 
floor suggested a hasty selection of the 
most prized possessions. 

The man went into the abandoned 
house, and reappeared with several blan- 
kets in his arms. 

‘Come to the spring, Mary. We'll 
soak these with water, and wrap ’em 
around us.” 

‘“What’s the use, Jim?” she objected 
gently. ‘“ We’ve got to die in the end, 
and it’s better to have-it come sooner 
than later.” 

“If there’s a chance, I’m not going 
to throw it away.” He turned his gaze 
toward the ominous wall of flame and 
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smoke, leaping over the miles between 
it and them. His eyes measured the 
strip of plowed land about the farm- 
house. ‘If there’s a chance,” he re- 
peated, “ we'll take it!” 

In the hour that followed little was 
said. The air thickened, grew black 
and suffocating. A terrible heat, as 
from a furnace, was about them.  Bla- 
zing firebrands fell, hissing, into the 
water beside them. Gasping, choking, 
crouching low over the water to take 
breath, her lips cracking with the heat, 
the woman envied the dead brute they 
had left on the prairie. Once or twice 
she moaned to her companion: 

“Oh, let me die, Jim! ‘This doesn’t 
pay! i 

Through the dull roar of the flames 
she heard his answer: 

““We won’t give up while there’s a 
chance.” 

At last they were looking at each 
other like two dead creatures, creeping 
out of their graves to meet, their faces 
blackened, their hair singed, their eyes 
bloodshot. All around them was deso- 
lation, while to the east the billows of 
flame still swept on. The man stood 
up, grimy, triumphant. 

“We took our chance,” he said. 
“That plowing that Williamson did 
this morning saved us. Are your hands 
burned much, Mary?” 

‘““T don’t mind the hurt much,’ 
woman answered. 

She had the air of one dazed. As she 
tried to move, she staggered, and he 
sprang to her help. 

“Pretty well used up, ain’t you, 
Mary?” His rough voice softened into 
a whisper like a caress. “ It’s enough to 
lay out a man, let alone a woman. | 
reckon you hardly feel sure yet that 
you're alive; but it’s all true, Mary. 
We're here, and we’re young, and life’s 
ahead of us!” 

The woman shuddered. She drew 
away from him, and looked to the east. 

“How soon do you think we can get 
to Singing Water?” 

“Singing Water? Do you want to go 
there?” 

“ Ed’s there.” 

‘““Oh, yes, Ed’s there. The last we 
saw of him, he was headed in that direc- 
tion, and at a good hard gallop. It’s 
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safe to say he got there; and, to my 
mind, that’s a good reason for our keep- 
ing away.” 

‘“He’s my husband,” said the woman. 

“Mary!” The word was a cry of 
rage, but the man controlled himself 
with an effort. ‘“ Mary, Ed’s not a man. 
He’s not even a hound. There’s not a 
name fit for him that’s fit for your ears 
to hear. A thing that would gallop off 
to save his own life, and leave you to 
such a death!” He choked, and cleared 
his voice by an oath. “And then to 
talk as if he could have a claim upon 
a woman!” 

“ He’s my husband,” the woman re- 
peated monotonously. 

Again Jim fought for self-control. 

“There’s two sides to that. The man 
who won't protect his wife loses his 
right to her. When he left you to me 
out there ’”’—his grimy hand pointed to 
the charred waste—‘‘he the same as 
gave you to me. We’ve been through 
death together, and you’re mine!” 

The woman stood erect as he strode 
toward her. Every sign of weakness 
and.weariness had vanished. Her voice 
rang clear. 

“Tim Townley, I’ve been mistaken in 
you. I’ve been thinking of you all these 
years aS a man a woman could trust, 
and loving you for it. There’s a weak 
spot in most women, and I showed mine 
to-day when I told you what your liv- 
ing ears ought never to have heard. It 
seemed to me that we were the same as 
two spirits, as we stood there with death 
chasing us.” She took from her bosom 
the grotesque trinket she had treasured 
from her childhood, and stamped it un- 
der her heel. ‘I’m going back to my 
husband. If he’s a coward, I’ll be brave 
for two. If he shirks, I'll do double 
duty. Now, what have you to say?” 

“Nothing, Mary.” He stared at the 
blackened, tattered woman, the passion 
dying out of his eyes, and worship taking 
its place. ‘“ Nothing, except that we’ve 
got to wait till the ground cools. And, 
Mary. you can trust me still.” 

“Thank you, Jim,” she said steadily. 
“T’ve been through enough to-day, with- 
out losing faith in you.” 

When they walked into Long Tom 
Fowler’s cabin, days after, that old In- 
dian fighter screamed like a woman. 
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When assured that they were flesh and 
blood, instead of apparitions, he at- 
tempted by a frenzied hospitality to 
atone for his churlish welcome. 

“Have you seen Ed?” was Mary’s 
first question. 

“Seen Ed? Yes, indeed. He came 
into Singing Water the day of the fire. 
Good horse, that horse of Ed’s.” 

“ He’s safe, then!” 

The woman leaned back in her chair 
and shut her eyes. A deadly exhaustion 
showed itself in her face. Long Tom 
brought out his supplies, apologizing for 
their scantiness, and the hungry pair ate 
and drank in silence. As Jim finished 
his meal, he was aware that Tom was 
standing at the cabin door, making mys- 
terious gestures. Jim joined him, and 
the old man drew him out of hearing. 

‘Look here,” he whispered; ‘“ there’s 
bad news for her. I don’t know how to 
tell her.” : 

“What d’ye mean? Wasn't that 
straight about Ed’s getting to tow 
safely?” 

“Oh, he got there, all right. He said 
that when he got home he found his wife 
gone, and made up his mind that she’d 
started for town without him. He 
seemed dreadful worked up at not find- 
ing her here ahead of him; but of course 
it was too late to go back. The poor 
devil started in to drink right away, and 
nobody wondered. Well, he’s been 
drinking ever since, and last night, in 
Beard’s saloon, all at once he let out 
a screech like somebody’d knifed him. 
Somebody asked him what ailed him. 

“<Tt’s that Mary,’ says he. ‘She 
follows me everywhere. When I wake 
up at night, she’s setting on the edge of 
the bed, looking at me, same as if I’d 
killed her. She’s in the corner now,’ he 
says, pointing, and I tell you it gave a 
man a chill to hear him. ‘I can’t stand 
it any longer, and that’s all there is to 
it,’ says he; and with that he whipped 
out his revolver, turned it on himself, 
and was dead before they could get across 
the room to him.” 

There was a long silence. Twice Jim 
took an irresolute step toward the cabin 
door. Twice he stopped and_ looked 
away. 

“Somebody else has to tell her,” he 
said at last. “TI can’t!” 
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THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE (CONGREGATIONAL ), BROADWAY AND FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


DESIGNED BY J. STEWART BARNEY— WHILE THOROUGHLY 
THIS CHURCH IS REMARKABLE AS COMBINING, 


IN CHARACTER, 
A LARGE 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
ON A LIMITED SITE, 


AUDITORIUM AND A TWELVE-STORY OFFICE-BUILDING FOR PARISH WORK 


From a photograph by Hall, New Vork 


HE question is often asked why, 
in a great modern city like New 
York, there may be found, often 
almost side by side, churches that sug- 
gest the soaring Gothic cathedrals of 
fifteenth-century France, the colonnaded 
temples of Rome, or the flat - domed 
mosques of Byzantium. ‘The answer is 
simple. It is because photography has 
given to the modern architect the archi- 
tecture of all countries, periods, and 
styles, from which he may gather in- 
spiration. There is no reason why one 
should not find here the forms and 
ideas of a dozen periods and a dozen 
countries, endlessly combined and modi- 
fied, flourishing in incongruous variety ; 
whereas there were many good reasons 
6 


why this condition of affairs could not 
exist in the Middle Ages. 

An expert can, upon examining the 
details of a medieval cathedral, read 
within a few years the date of the build- 
ing and within a small radius its position 
in Europe, simply because at that par- 
ticular period, in that particular local- 
ity, they were all saying the same thing. 
On account of the limited means of com- 
munication and the scarcity of written 
records, the history of architecture was 
then written by hand in stone, and com- 
municated from generation to genera- 
tion, and carried from locality to local- 
ity, by word of mouth or by personal 
instruction. The architect stamped 
upon his work his own personality; but 
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as he had little information as to that 
which had preceded him, or which was 
beyond the limits of his immediate neigh- 
borhood, the change he made was so 
slight that it was a natural process of 
evolution. 

At the time of the invention of print- 
ing, we note a condition of affairs some- 
what similar to that of to-day. The 
world was suddenly flooded with in- 
formation which it was not yet prepared 
to receive, digest, and assimilate. The 
Renaissance was the result. At no pe- 
riod in the evolution of architecture, 
until the present, have such _ violent 
changes been brought about in so short 
a time. The architect suddenly came 
into possession of some of the records 
of the ancients, and his effort seems to 
have been to exhibit to the world the 
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recently acquired knowledge of which 
he was so proud. ‘The results were as 
pedantic as they were illogical. 

The architect of to-day, on account of 
the great facility of travel and the won- 
derful advance which has been made in 
the science of photography, has within 
his grasp the entire architecture of the 
world, through all the ages. He can select 
anything that may suit his own par- 
ticular taste, whether or not it truthfully 
expresses the needs and requirements of 
any particular congregation or creed. 

Exactly what sort of a building our 
modern church will finally be is a ques- 
tion of interest and importance; but he 
would indeed be a bold man who would 
undertake to give a definite and final 
answer. 

If the problem is impossible of definite 














ST. SAVIOUR’S CHAPEL (BELMONT MEMORIAL), THE CENTRAL AND LARGEST CHAPEL 
OF THE SEVEN THAT ENCIRCLE THE CHOIR OF THE EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL OF 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK, 


DESIGNED BY HEINS & LAFARGE— 


THIS CHAPEL IS OF THE DECORATED GOTHIC TYPE 


From a tphotograth by Tebbs, New York 
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ST. COLUMBA’S CHAPEL, ONE OF THE SEVEN CHAPELS OF THE EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL 


OF ST. 
ROUND PILLARS RECALL THE 
WHILE THE WINDOW TRACERY 


JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK, DESIGNED BY HEINS & LAFARGE 
NORMAN 
IS OF 


THE 
PILLARS IN DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
A MUCH LATER PERIOD 


From a photograph by Tebbs, New Vork 


solution, it is not for lack of discussion 
and debate.’ Many and able have been 
the champions of the contending schools. 
On the one hand we have the Gothicist, 
who holds that the classic renaissance, 
in sweeping away the medieval style, 
destroyed for all time the true idea of 
church architecture. On the other hand, 
it is urged that we are but carrying out 
the irresistible law of evolution by the 
universal adoption of the style of the 
Renaissance. 

Again we have the sentimentalist, who 
is carried away by the sentimental and 
historic associations which the buildings 
of Europe have for him. He, in turn, 
is met by the rationalist, who insists 
upon a truthful and logical expression 
of our requirements, and an absolute 


disregard of precedent in architecture, if 
it in any way interferes with this. 

One of the champions of medievalism 
speaks thus * of the Renaissance and its 
effect upon architecture: 


Hell burst loose over all Europe, and dur- 
ing its dominance was developed, among 
other things, that architectural style which, 
modified and elaborated by Paris, is now of- 
fered us for universal acceptance. 


This quotation represents one of the 
influences at work in the development of 
our ecclesiastical architecture. It fol- 
lows this aphorism: 


Classical architecture must not be used as 





* Article by Ralph Adams Cram in the Architectural 
Review, under the title “‘ Note on Architectural Style.” 
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THE SYNAGOGUE SHEARITH ISRAEL, CENTRAL PARK WEST AND SEVENTIETH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DESIGNED BY BRUNNER & TRYON—THIS IS PROBABLY THE BEST EXAMPLE OF A MODERN 
PLACE OF WORSHIP BUILT FOR AN ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATION 


From a photograth by Wurts, New York 


the visible expression of Christian religion 
or Christian civilization. 


And is followed by this blood-curdling 
statement : 


St. Peter’s is Alexander VI and Leo X in 
concrete form, and any building modeled 
thereon expresses the debauchery, the blood- 
thirstiness, and the grinning hypocrisy of the 
time of which, equally with its architecture, 
they were the incarnation. 


This law unto God, man, and _ archi- 
tect is delivered with the intolerance and 
absolutely uncompromising cruelty of 
the first inquisitor-general. Our modern 
Torquemada, with the pitiless despotism 
of the Inquisition, now thrusts out into 
utter pagan darkness all architects who 
are so steeped in sin and iniquity as to 
tolerate the sinful pagan forms. To his 
stern soul art is not a form of amuse- 
ment. It is a sermon, if not a penance. 


He claims to breathe into every stone 
the intense heat of his religious fervor, 


and in some mysterious manner this ad- 
vocate of mysticism in architecture reads 
in the actual architectural forms the 
religious faith of the architect. 

The sincerity of his words, which no 
one has the right to doubt, would have 
influence upon all devout Christians 
seeking the services of an architect, had 
he not been guilty of accusing “ the 
classical practitioners”’ in no uncertain 
terms of a “scheme” to retain in their 
hands commissions that would otherwise 
go to men of his own school. This 
might suggest that his holy horror was 
not entirely due to the fact that “a 
recrudescence of religion, a reassertion 
of the finality of the catholic faith and 
the indestructibility of the visible church, 
formed no part” of this ‘‘ scheme,” but 
it might have a tendency to weaken his 
hold on the ministerial world, and force 
him to meet this sinful classic ‘ propa- 
ganda” with an equally subtle one pub- 
lished in religious papers. 
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following quotation: * 


The church .. . makes a radical mistake 
when it dictates a medieval style. To this 
no self-respecting architect with real con- 
victions who truly knows and loves his art 
can submit. 


This is preceded by a gentle truism: 


CHURCH—WHAT 


Another influence is expressed in the 
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This “plea for the Renaissance in 
ecclesiastical architecture” is as platitu- 
dinous as the arguments against it are 
dictatorial, but as both make a great 
point of the outward expression in archi- 
tectural forms of the truth and sincerity 
of the church, it will be interesting to 
know how the advocate of the Renais- 
sance proposes to accomplish this. 









































ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL (ROMAN CATHOLIC )—THIS GREAT CHURCH, DESIGNED BY THE 
LATE JAMES RENWICK, IS IN THE STYLE GENERALLY KNOWN AS LATE FRENCH 


GOTHIC, THE DETAILS, 


HOWEVER, 


MIGHT MORE CORRECTLY 


BE CALLED DECORATED ENGLISH GOTHIC 
From a photograth by Tebbs, New Vork 


If the church would seem to be what it 
really is, its architecture must be the out- 
ward expression of its real life; to be one 
thing and seem another is lacking in sin- 
cerity and in truth. 





* Article by Thomas Hastings in the Architectural 
Review, under the title “A Plea for the Renaissance 
in Ecclesiastical Architecture." 













He first admits that “the church may 
require the Latin or Greek cross in plan, 
the high central aisle and _ transept, 
clearstory windows, flying buttresses, and 
the many motives generally associated 
with Gothic architecture, but it makes a 
radical mistake when it dictates a me- 
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dieval style.” Therefore, if, according 
to his own statement, the church may 
employ the motives generally associated 
with Gothic architecture, we must infer 
that it is only the Gothic detail to which 
he objects, and to which he says that 
“no self-respecting architect can sub- 
mit.” Therefore, simply by the use of 
Renaissance details for our churches, 
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” 


the style” is one of the crying evils of 
modern times. 

After he has decided that it is, after 
all, necessary to select a style, it is hard 
to understand why he selects the Renais- 
sance, when he states, farther on: 

The Renaissance churches are not relig- 
ious in character, they are not conducive to 

















ST. IGNATIUS’S CHURCH (EPISCOPAL), WEST END AVENUE AND EIGHTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, DESIGNED BY CHARLES C. HAIGHT—A FREE AND CLEVER 
AMERICAN INTERPRETATION OF THE ANGLICAN PARISH CHURCH 


From a tphotograth by Tebbs, New York 


truth and sincerity will be expressed, 
even though we use all of the motives 
generally associated with the Gothic ar- 
chitecture. 

But he also states very distinctly that 
“style is only a matter of detail.” 
Therefore, in advocating the selection of 
the detail of the Renaissance, he is ad- 
vocating the selection of a style, al- 
though elsewhere this same writer de- 





religious thought, they do not appeal to the 
emotional side of our nature, or lend them- 
selves to church worship. 

He explains this as follows: 

Fortunately, never since the cave-dwellers 
and mound-builders, until modern times, did 
any people ever undertake such a thing as 
to interfere with the great historic continu- 
ity of style. Now, forsooth, it is no longer 
a question of the study of character—to 





clares that the “question of selecting - 
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THE TEMPLE EMANU-EL, THE CHIEF SYNAGOGUE OF NEW YORK—THIS IS GENERALLY 


TERMED A MOORISH CHURCH, BUT IT IS SAFE TO ASSUME THAT THE ARCHITECT, THE 
LATE LEOPOLD EIDLITZ, WAS INSPIRED BY THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE, TO WHICH HE HAS VERY CLEVERLY ADAPTED MOORISH DETAIL 


From a photograph by Tebbs, New York 


make a church look like a church; it is only 
a question of selecting the style. 

After this it would seem inconsistent 
on his part to advocate the selection of 
the Renaissance style, which, according 
to his own statement, was founded on 
‘a revolution which took place in the 
architectural evolution,” a revolution so 
sudden and violent that in the very brief 
period of three generations it produced 
“the dawn of the real Renaissance.” 
This could hardly be said to be fol- 
lowing his principles — ‘the great ac- 
cumulated principles of architectural 
composition and all rational motives of 
construction, unchangeable through the 
ages.” And again, he certainly would 
not advocate adopting a style which, as 
he has already admitted, is not religious 
in its character, simply because he thinks 
that in time it might be made so. What 
becomes of the sincerity and truth of 
the church during this experimental pe- 
riod? 

He allows that “we can study and 


find inspiration in the great principles 
of Gothic composition, but to adapt the 
style ’’—which he has defined as a mere 
matter of detail—‘‘ to modern conditions 
of life is an inexcusable anachronism.” 
This seems to be another statement of 
the principle that the use of Renais- 
sance details for our churches will give 
to our church architecture the real, liv- 
ing spirit of religion. Such a position 
is rendered more extraordinary by the 
fact that he dwells upon the religious 
fervor of the Gothic architects, saying 
that “ their very souls were in this work, 
praising God with every chisel-stroke,”’ 
and complaining bitterly of the lack of 
religious fervor of the modern work- 
man, who thinks only of his wage. 

He would apparently have us con- 
clude that truth and sincerity in our 
ecclesiastical architecture will be ob- 
tained by building Renaissance churches, 
which are “not conducive to religious 
thought,” and decorating their exteriors 
with pagan detail, carved by irreligious 
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workmen. Yet, might it not almost be 
considered sacrilegious to call upon the 
architect to express in this way an “ out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace ” ? 

Still another influence is represented 
by the following quotation from an ar- 
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poetic souls who insist that the beauty 
of architecture must be that of asso- 
ciation. He bases his criticism of a 
building upon the resemblance which he 
imagines that he sees between it and 
some old-world structure with which 
he is more or less familiar, and which 
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ST. CHARLES BORROMEO’S CHURCH (ROMAN CATHOLIC), WEST ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK, DESIGNED BY GEORGE H. STREETON—THIS 
ILLUSTRATION IS INTERESTING AS SHOWING THE CHARMING EFFECT OF 


THE PLAY OF LIGHT AND SHADE IN A VAULTED GOTHIC 


ROOF 


From a photograth by Tebbs, New York 


ticle* written by a well-known littérateur 
under the title: ““ What Do Our Church 
Buildings Express?” 

This origin of temple, church, and syna- 
gogue in a subterranean tomb or cave should 
not be forgotten when examining the re- 
ligious edifices of ancient and modern peo- 
ples. 


The writer apparently is one of those 


*An article by Charles De Kay, published in the 
Review of Reviews. 





produced upon him certain effects. 
The resemblance does not necessarily 
have to be striking for him to see it, as 
is shown by the fact that the Broadway 
Tabernacle, in New York, a building 
which is distinctly practical and is 
French Gothic of the fifteenth century, 
has for him “a faint flavor of the 
Orient.” 

Hysteria in art is more dangerous 
than ignorance, though less criminal 














THE MODERN CHURCH—WHAT SHOULD 


THE CHAPEL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, IN THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (EPISCOPAL), 
NEW YORK, DESIGNED BY CHARLES C. HAIGHT-——-THIS VIEW SHOWS THE ROOD SCREEN, A 
PROMINENT FEATURE OF THE ENGLISH TYPE OF COLLEGIATE CHAPEL 


THE RHINELANDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (EPISCOPAL), EAST EIGHTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
DESIGNED BY J. STEWART BARNEY—EARLY ENGLISH TIMBER ROOF, MODERN ENGLISH GLASS, 
LATE FRENCH GOTHIC OCTAGONAL APSE, VAULTED AISLES, AND CLEARSTORY ARE 
HERE COMBINED, HARMONIZED, AND ADAPTED TO A MODERN CITY CHURCH 


From photographs by Tebbs, New York 
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than chicanery. In the amateur, if well 
developed, it is incurable. In the pro- 
fessional, it takes the form of business 
policy, which he changes to suit the 
fashion. It is generally seen in its most 
acute stage in the writers of hysterical 
articles on the subject of art and archi- 
tecture. ‘These call upon the architect 


MAGAZINE 
Should Our Church Buildings Ex- 
press?” 

If he thinks that an architect should 
express, by the details on the exterior of 
a church, the congregation who worships 
within, the architectural profession will 
be glad to learn what particular form 
of detail suggests Catholicism, Metho- 
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FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST (SCIENTIST), CENTRAL PARK WEST AND NINETY-SIXTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, DESIGNED BY CARRERE & HASTINGS—A COSTLY CHURCH BUILDING IN 
THE MODERN FRENCH STYLE, WITH NOTABLY RICH AND ELABORATE 
DECORATIONS, VERGING ON THE BAROQUE 


From a photograth by Tebbs, New York 


“to say something to the point which 
cannot be misunderstood by _ believers.” 
They ask: 

Why should not some great composer 
arise in this the most ennobled and majestic 
of all arts and voice mankind’s yearning for 
another and a better world in terms of archi- 
tecture? 

It would be indeed interesting to the 
architects if this author were to write 
another article under the title: “ What 





dism, Presbyterianism, Spiritualism, or 
any of the many “isms” that we have 
to house in this country. What tradi- 
tional forms has a sect which has existed 
for less than fifty years, such as the 
Christian Scientists? On the other hand, 
what architectural traditions has the 
Jewish religion, which has existed for 
thousands of years? Would he consider 
it proper to build in New York, on a 
limited piece of land, a New England 
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CHURCH, 





From a photograph by 





meeting-house, which would be _ ren- 
dered ridiculous by the surrounding sky- 
scrapers, in order to express to the “puz- 
zled wayfarer” that this was the home 
of a New England Congregational 
church ? 

Architecturally speaking, “ shingles 
and clapboards”’ might be considered 
“cheap and tawdry,” as has been sug- 
gested by the champion of mysticism ; 
but to regard them as “a perpetual re- 
minder of our meanness and our hypoc- 
risy,” or of those qualities in our 
Puritan forefathers, seems unnecessarily 
severe upon the shingles, not to mention 
our forefathers. 

‘A church is a house of God, a place 
of His earthly habitation.” True, of 
course, but it will be ‘ wrought in the 
fashion of heavenly things, a visible 
type of heaven itself” only in the souls 
of the devout. 









~THIS ILLUSTRATES SOME OF THE 











BROOKLYN, DESIGNED BY ROSSITER 
METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION, 

IS A NEW NOTE IN 
POSSIBILITIES 





STREET, 

LATEST 
TREATMENT, 

ATING GREAT 
VELOPMENT 
Tebbs, New Vork 

God may have given “Solomon the 
plan and the fashion of the temple,” 
but it will be held only by those steeped 
in the depths of mysticism and = super- 
stition that this is true of the cathedrals 
of the Middle Ages. Rational, beautiful, 
inspiring; but not inspired. We may 
“bow before the rocky masses of Dur- 
ham,” but all are not impressed by the 
“mysterious caverns of Cologne.” 

It is difficult for a trained architect 
to criticize the architecture of his own 
period. One might be tempted to fol- 
low the lead of a distinguished church 
architect,* who, in an elaborate work on 
“Church Building,” took occasion to 
publish an unfortunate reproduction of 
the work of a brother professional, and 
to refer to it as ‘crushed and apolo- 
as ‘modern trick cottage 
bad even at the best. Instead,” 


getic, of 


walls 





*Ralph Adams Cram 
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he continued, “we have quite the re- 
verse”’;. and there followed some irre- 
sistibly charming pen-and-ink drawings, 
made by his associate in business. ‘These 
sketches, if ever built, may perhaps ac- 
complish the artistic effect promised by 
both sketcher and scribe, but they do not 
prove anything. 

It is dangerous to criticize an art 
when one is engaged in the practise of 


that art. One might be charged with 
criticizing a competitor for personal 
reasons. The architect who was _ re- 


ported to have said that the buildings 
of West Point would set American 
architecture back hundreds of years 
might be accused of this, even by those 
who agree with him that there is not 
the slightest connection between mysti- 
cism and modern gunnery. 

The rationalists hold that the archi- 
tect’s first and foremost duty is to satisfy 
the practical requirements of the prob- 
lem before him. If the truthful ex- 
pression of these requirements does not 
at once seem beautiful to us on account 
of its novelty, then, rather than disre- 
gard those requirements out of a scru- 
pulous respect for the past, let us leave 
to coming generations the task of ren- 
dering their external expression beau- 
tiful. The most beautiful buildings of 
the past are those which most nearly suit 
their requirements. Should we, in de- 
signing an automobile, follow the lines 
of the Roman chariot, the sedan-chair, 
or the stage-coach ? 

An architect was once asked if, in his 
opinion, a man who was not thoroughly 
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inspired with the ideas of Christianity 
could design a church building. He 
replied : 

‘““Must I be a shoemaker in order to 
build a shop in which shoes are to be 
sold?” 

This remark might, at the first blush, 
be considered irreverent, but upon exam- 
ination it will be found that it implied 
no disrespect to religion. ‘The speaker 
merely declined to allow that there was 
necessarily any association between the 
religion of an architect and his artistic 
expression of the needs of any particular 
creed. It is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility to conceive of a devout but abso- 
lutely inartistic Christian, or of a most 
talented artist who was absolutely irre- 
ligious. 

In church architecture, as in all archi- 
tecture, the first and most important con- 
siderations are the practical requirements. 
It is true that sometimes practical re- 
quirements, if truthfully expressed, chase 
away ghosts and fantoms. It is hard to 
conceive of a family ghost hiding in a 
closet that is instantly flooded with light 
thrown on by a switch worked by open- 
ing the door. The spirit of Christianity, 
however, does not hide itself away in the 
dark, cloistered corners, nor allow itself 
only to be seen in the sunbeams trans- 
mitted through painted windows, nor 
does it have to be aroused by the tones 
of the echo organ tucked away in the 
vaults of our cathedrals. 

Mysticism, inspired architecture, and 
meaningless jargon have no place with 
us. 


THE KINGDOM OF LOST SOULS 


I DREAMED an angel took me by the hand, 

And led me to a world-star far away, 

Where all the universe before me lay; 
I looked, and at my radiant guide’s command 
I saw the dead of every world and land; 

Some eager, joyous, speeding on their way; 

Some rushing, frenzied, as for peace they pray, 
While more in mighty anguish mutely stand. 
In questioning pity turned I to my guide, 

“Ts this indeed the kingdom of lost souls? 
Then where is he who humbles sinful pride, 

And piles with willing hand the fiery coals?” 
The angel smiled and said: “ Hast thou looked well? 
His name is Memory, the lord of hell!” 





Elliot Balestier 
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RICHARD WAGNER, 


THE SECOND 





HUSBAND OF COSIMA LISZT 


From an engraving by T. B. Raab after a painting by Lenbach 


COSIMA WAGNER, THE WIDOW OF 
BAYREUTH—HER FATHER 
AND HER HUSBANDS 


BY WILLIS STEELL 


HEN a daughter was born to 

Franz Liszt, Europe’s “ pet 

pianist’ looked rather  dis- 
contented. It is the rare exception 
among women who makes a great mu- 
sician. When another girl child fol- 
lowed, he is said to have delivered him- 
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self of an oath in the French language. 
Remember, he was not an abdé then. 
The famous Hungarian virtuoso saw in 
advance the trouble that his daughters 
would bring him, but he could not fore- 
see the kind of trouble. 

First, there was the question of their 
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education. With this, however, Liszt 
concerned himself little. Always on the 
go, traveling from city to city with his 
piano, it was not to be expected that 
the great man should bother his head 
about the kind of German and the sort 
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Liszt was now kapellmeister to the grand 
duke, Blandina and Cosima were young 
women, marriageable, indeed, but seem- 
ingly far from inclined to marriage. 
Their presence was a difficulty in the 
way, and, for the second time in their 






































FRANZ LISZT, THE 


From the portrait by F. 


of French his two girls—one of them a 
blonde, one a brunette—were acquiring. 
And when the children, Blandina and 
Cosima, arrived at an age to receive 
education, there was already the Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein to look out for gov- 
ernesses and masters for them—at a 
distance, to be sure, for she was still 
nominally the wife of the Russian field- 
marshal’s son. 

Later, when the princess was medi- 
tating a removal to Weimar, where 


FAMOUS HUNGARIAN PIANIST AND COMPOSER 


Schirnbick 


lives, Liszt swore over them. Both had 
plenty of suitors, but neither seemed to 
care to leave the paternal protection. 

At that period of her life, Cosima 


strongly resembled her father when, 
doffing the “de” or “ von,” the patent 
of nobility to which he was entitled by 
birth, he set out as Franz Liszt—a slen- 
der, bright-eyed, Hungarian youth, with 
straight black hair hanging long upon 
his shoulders—to conquer Europe with 
his music. Nowadays the resemblance 
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is even more marked, 








with her white hair, 
always straight and 
difficult to manage, her 
heavy eyebrows, and 
even a mole, but only 
one. 

In disposition, too, 
she recalled, and still 
recalls, her father. She 
is as determined, as 
eager, as enthusiastic ; 
her ideals are as lofty, 
her persistence as ob- 
stinate; but she is not 
so modest. However, 
Liszt was modest for 
himself; Frau Wag- 
ner’s lack of it is for 
her great departed hus- 
band. [t is to. be 
doubted, indeed, if the 
trait of modesty about 
her own accomplish- 
ments is a character- 
istic; but whether or 
no, altruistically she is 
proud and despotic. 


COSIMA’S MARRIAGE TO 
VON BULOW 


At length, in 1857, 
when her father had 
almost begun to de- 
spair, Cosima consent- 
ed to listen to the suit 
of Hans Guido von 
















































Biilow, a young Saxon 








from Dresden who had 
given up the law for 
music, and had come to 
Weimar to study under 
Liszt’s direction. As Frau von Biilow, 
she left her father’s house. Shortly 
afterward, Blandina married the ebul- 
lient and irrepressible French states- 
man, [mile Ollivier —he who entered 
into the disastrous war of 1870 “ with 
a light heart ’—and Liszt was left alone. 

In one of the four hundred and fifty- 
two of his published letters to the Prin- 
cess Sayn-Wittgenstein, Liszt speaks of 
their plan of life when his daughters 
should have gone to homes of their own. 
That time had come, and the plan was 
at once put into practise. The princess, 
who had lived unhappily with her hus- 
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Stein after a photograth taken about the time of 


their marriage in 1870 


band for ten years, had left him some 
time before. Now she came to Weimar 
and took up her residence in one wing 
of the Altenberg, while Liszt occupied 
the other. The friends were together ; 
they were able to see each other every 
day ; they could talk and hear music, dis- 
cuss philosophy, science, and art. Liszt 
was never so happy in his life before. 
One great grief he had always had: 
While Europe agreed to accept him as 
a pianist, it rejected him as a composer. 
It applauded his execution, but laughed 
when he applied it to his own symphonic 
poems. Even to this day he has been 
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kept out of his own by Berlin. The 
Princess Wittgenstein proved a sympa- 
thetic listener; she believed in his com- 
positions. She lacked feminine beauty, 
and several feminine traits of character 

owing, doubtless, to her strange educa- 
tion, for her father, a wealthy Polish 
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To the Altenberg came Rubinstein, 
Spohr, Schumann, Joachim, Berlioz. The 
princess suggested his Trojan opera to 
Berlioz, and he dedicated the score to her. 
Another who came was Richard Wagner. 
Liszt had discovered Wagner. From the 
day of their meeting the brilliant Hun- 






































HANS GUIDO VON BULOW, PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR, WHO IN 1857 
BECAME THE FIRST HUSBAND OF COSIMA LISZT 


From an engraving after a photograph by Aibl, Munich 


nobleman, had brought her up as a boy; 
but she brought to Liszt the one element 
needful to his perfect development—en- 


couragement. Spurred on by her he com- 
posed “St. Elizabeth” and ‘ Dante,” 
and acting under her advice he wrote his 
six volumes of musical essays, displaying 
keenness of insight and poetic eloquence 
—volumes that the world could ill afford 
to lose. 


garian worshiped the gifted German for 
his genius, and loved him like a son. 


HER DIVORCE AND SECOND MARRIAGE 


Ere long Cosima was to give her father 
the right to love Wagner like a son. 
With her husband she visited the Alten- 
berg, and there she met Wagner, then a 
widower. Their natures flew to each 
other with irresistible attraction. What 
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Liszt thought of this new difficulty of 
his daughter’s making is net known. The 
princess, however, again proved sympa- 
thetic. Under her strong hands the knot 
between Biilow and Cosima was untied 
and another made, binding together 
Cosima and Richard Wagner. It could 
have been a force no less powerful than 
love that moved Cosima; certainly she 
scorned every worldly prompting. Wag- 
ner was not only poor, and with his career 
before him, though he was no longer 
young; most of his musical contem- 
poraries were hotly denouncing him as 
an impostor, a charlatan. 

After the divorce and the second mar- 
riage, Cosima demonstrated that she had 
inherited her philosophy from her father. 
She proceeded at once to adjust her rela- 
tions toward her first husband and her 
new one so that all three might continue 
friendly. With Wagner’s full consent, 
Von Biilow became a frequent visitor at 
his former wife’s home. The woman 
who was the daughter of the world’s 
most famous pianist was also the help 
and inspiration of two great composers— 
for Bilow, though he cannot be ranked 
with Wagner, was in his own field a most 


erudite and thorough musician. 
A strange mate was Wagner 
calm, never still, either in the depths of 
despair or on the heights of jubilation. 
Equanimity was a word blotted from his 


never 


vocabulary. When he comes to Cosima 
from a rehearsal it is to weep bitter tears 
because ‘‘ those machines” were spoiling 
his effects, or he shouts, he dances, he 
raves, because he has at last found “ real 
men, real artists.” 

Liszt never lost faith in his ‘ discov- 
ery,’ and he writes the pair encouraging 
letters. He writes to them from Rome, 
whither he had followed his princess in 
order to beg his friends to intercede with 
the Pope to let them be married, despite 
her divorce. They thought that they had 
won, and Liszt sends off a letter to 
Cosima telling her the good news; but 
at the eleventh hour the Pope rescinds 
his consent, and the princess dons deep 
mourning. She accepts her lot, and an- 
nounces her conviction that a fatality 
will prevent her from ever becoming 
Frau Liszt. Even when her husband 
dies, she refuses to tempt fate. Instead, 
she urges Liszt to dedicate himself to 
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WIDOW OF BAYREUTH 


de- 


the service of the. church and to 
vote all his genius to sacred music. 
Finally, the princess remained at Rome, 
and Liszt returned to Weimar. 


THE HOME OF LISZT’S LAST YEARS 


To Weimar, the city of Herder, Wie- 
land, Schiller, and Goethe; but not to 
the Altenberg. The Grand Duke, Carl 
Alexander, proud to keep great men at 
his gates, as his grandfather, Carl Au- 
gust, had been before him, presented the 
pianist with a small, plain, two-storied 
house, standing at the edge of the town, 
on the high ground above the park. Here, 
in this quiet city, famous as the abode of 
genius, Liszt lived until his death, paying 
a yearly visit to Rome. 

When Cosima Wagner, bringing along 
the little Siegfried to play with his grand- 
father, came to Weimar, she felt and ex- 
pressed her dissatisfaction with the great 
man’s lodging. The house had formerly 
belonged to the court gardener ; it turned 
its back on the street, and its windows 
looked out on fine gardens. But about 
its only door were huddled several small 
buildings, one of them the abode of the 
Frau Pauline Apel, who swept, dusted, 
and cooked for Liszt. Other attend- 
ants he had none, and this displeased 
Cosima, in whom Wagner’s example had 
inculcated a fondness for display. She 
said that her father was now an old man, 
and should not be left in a house alone. 
Liszt only laughed; so long as he had 
his solitude, his pianos, his few favorite 
pupils, and his friends, he was content. 

Carrying Siegfried on his shoulder, the 
veteran virtuoso led Cosima into his little 
house. In the long room, separated from 
the entrance hall by a glass .partition, 
darkened at will by red chenille portiéres, 
he received his pupils. At one end stood 
two pianos; at the other two desks, a 
lounge, and some book-shelves. Through 
this room they passed into the bedroom, 
with another little chamber opening from 
it. In this last apartment stood the 
French piano which he had used in the 
happy days at Altenberg. Here were 
cabinets containing Liszt’s manuscripts, 
the scores of operas sent to him by their 
composers, and Liszi’s correspondence. 
Other cabinets held the costly objects 
which great people had presented to the 
pianist. Diamond-mounted snuff-boxes, 
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useless to him, as he never used snuff ; 
signet - rings, gold - headed canes, costly 
vases and jars of china and metal, ink- 
stands and boxes of Russian malachite— 
all the odds and ends accumulated by the 
musician in his travels. 

When Cosima had examined everything 
in her businesslike way, Liszt led her 
back to the end of the long room, which 
he used for his study. ‘There, sitting be- 
side her on the comfortable sofa drawn 
up under the window, he told her of his 
wish. On the desk near them stood a 
framed portrait of the Princess Wittgen- 
stein. 

“To her, Cosima,’’ said her father, 
“it is my wish that all my personal pos- 
sessions shall go.” 

The daughter demurred. There were 
in the little collection memorials of her 
mother—the Countess d’Agoult—and of 
Daniel, her brother, who died young. 
But Liszt would except nothing. 

“Richard has attained wealth as well 
as glory. You will need nothing. Be- 
sides, it is my wish.” 

It was true. Cosima’s husband was 
now at the height of worldly and artistic 
success. All Germany resounded with 
his mighty music; great artists were con- 
tent to make themselves over that they 
might sing in his operas; Ludwig of 
Bavaria had built a music palace en- 
tered by a corridor lined with statues 
of Wagnerian heroes, where the master’s 
work might be performed with the king 
alone for audience. Already the project 
of Bayreuth was in a fair way of being 
realized. i 


THE WIDOW OF BAYREUTH 


The history of Cosima Wagner during 
the remainder of her great husband’s life 
is told in his story, which has been recited 
so often. She became herself again sub- 
sequent to his death, when she, as it were, 
assumed his baton and carried forward 
his work. She still lives at Bayreuth— 
lives and rules. The ideals of Wagner 
are in her keeping, and she is uncom- 
promising in her dealings with those who, 
from any motive whatever, would lower 
them. The stories told of her despotism 
are half fiction, but one can easily be- 
lieve them, looking at her rugged face, 
framed in its white hair, and her strong 
figure in its constant mourning garb, 
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which makes her look like a sketch in 
black and white. She is honored, if not 
beloved, by the plain people of Bay- 
reuth, while by those who come during 
the Wagnerian festival she is held in as 
high esteem as the great artists who go 
there to sing. 

For seventeen years Liszt lived in the 
three rooms of his house at Weimar, 
waited on by cheerful Frau Apel. Al- 
ways saying that he would take no more 
pupils, he continued to teach three or 
four of the talented young people who 
came to him. In the willingness to sacri- 
fice himself for others, which had been 
his lifelong characteristic, he could not 
find the heart to refuse. He played less 
and less, but composed more. Unless he 
composed every day, he said he felt an 
uncontrollable restlessness. 

At length he stretched himself for the 
last time on the narrow pine bedstead, 
covered with the green and white checked 
counterpane that is felt to be so gemiith- 
lich in small German households. He 
died in the chamber where he had slept 
peacefully for seventeen years; where 
his only dreams, as he writes himself, 
were of the happy days of those thirteen 
years in the Altenberg. 

Beside his bed, when he passed away, 
stood his little wooden-keyed piano that 
he used to take on the train with him 
when he traveled, so that he might never 
be out of practise. Above it hung his 
own pictured face; near by were portraits 
of Bilow, whom he always tenderly 
loved, and of Wagner, whom he de- 
scribed as a sort of “ Vesuvius shooting 
out flames and fire, mingled with roses 
and lilacs.” In this room he left a large 
cabinet filled with his unpublished music. 
In his will he bequeathed everything, as 
he told his daughter he would do, to the 
Fiirstin Wittgenstein. 

Cosima made no outcry at the disposi- 
tion of these sacred relics, not even when, 
at the death of the princess, who sur- 
vived her abbé but six days, they passed 
to her daughter, the Countess Hohenlohe, 
who in her turn left them to the Liszt 
museum. 

When the half-gods go, the gods ar- 
rive, and Cosima was already engaged 
in gathering the scattered memorials of 
her genius-husband, a life-task and a 
holy duty. 
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SYNOPSIS OF 
D R. OWEN CALDER is a well-to-do New York physician, who does little practise, 


but, devotes most of his time to research and experiment in hypnotism. In his 

house on the upper West Side lives his niece, Lucia Garman, whom he has per- 
suaded to be a subject for some of his experiments. Francis Talbert, her betrothed, over- 
hears the doctor bringing her under hypnotic control in his office. He hears the doctor 
command her to shoot a man she has at her mercy—and then a pistol-shot. 

He runs into the office and finds Dr. Calder dead in a chair from a bullet-wound in 
the heart. Lucia wakes from a daze, and can give no clear account of what has happened. 
No revolver is discoverable in the room. Lucia 4 faints, and her cousin, Arthur Vayle, an 
assistant district attorney, who has just come in, carries her to her room. Vayle, return- 
ing, says that as soon as Lucia revived she declared that she killed her uncle. In view of 
the doctor’s hypnotic practises, Talbert and Vayle decide to keep the murder from the 
servants and the police. 

Two policemen, Grant and Smith, suddenly enter the house. Headquarters has been 
notified by telephone of the murder of Dr. Calder. Grant cross-examines Vayle, Chastain, 
the butler, Maric, the maid, and the cook and chambermaid. Arthur Talbert and Lucia 
Garman flee from the house meanwhile. Grant, wishing to telephone, learns that the tele- 
phone has not been in working order all day. He sends Smith out to telephone for 
two plain-clothes men and the coroner’s physician. Smith returns with information that 
a Frenchman named Bannet has surrendered himself to the police at the Central Park 
station as the murderer of Dr. Calder, and has given the police a_thirty-eight-caliber 
revolver, one chamber of which is empty. i 

Flaherty and Jones, plain-clothes men, arrive with the coroner’s phvsician, and are 
shortly followed by District Attorney Anthony, who brings the amazing information that 
a Franchman named Hébert has just surrendered to the police at the East Sixty-Seventh 
Street station, saying that he murdered Dr. Calder. He also has given the police a thirty- 
eight-caliber revolver, one chamber of which is empty. 





VI ‘Not by eighteen rows of apple-trees, 
it ain't!” said Grant. ‘“ This beats my 
WO self-confessed murderers for time all hollow!” : 
the same crime! It was indeed “What do you think, Mr. Anthony? 
a situation to make a hardened Conspiracy?” asked Vayle. 
criminal lawyer sit up and gasp; and in “ Conspiracy, undoubtedly. But that 


the silence which followed, many con- isn’t what is bothering me,” and the 
siderations came crowding into the minds district attorney scratc hed his head in 


of the group. perplexity. “The question is, what am 
“What a scare- head for the news- I going to do?” 
papers to-morrow!” said the doctor. “Can they both be tried?” 
“Ah, yes, the newspapers!” said “Yes, if the grand jury indicts them 
Vayle. .“‘ I had had some faint hope that — both.” 
we might get along without the news- “The grand jury will undoubtedly in- 
papers for a day or two, but the fat is in dict as you recommend.” 
the fire now!” “Yes, but what am I going to recom- 


“The case isn’t over yet, you see, mend? Certainly they didn’t both do it. 


friend Grant,” said Flaherty, with as Consequently one of them is lying.” 
near an approach to a smile as he ever “Well, recommend the indictment of 
allowed himself. the other one, then.” 


* This story began in MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE for April 
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‘“ But which one is lying?” 
“That’s so!” said Vayle. 
may both be lying—”’ 

“That is what I should guess,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Anthony. “And if they’re 
not both lying, will you tell me how on 
earth we can choose one and not the 
other?” 

“It is clever,” said Vayle thoughtful- 
ly. ‘‘ I wonder if the real criminal is be- 
hind these two fellows, or if one of them 
actually did it!” 

‘““Somebody with brains and knowl- 
edge of the law has had something to do 
with it,” said Mr. Anthony. ‘“ You see, 
these fellows are now to a certain extent 
protected. They can refuse to speak.” 

“They may not refuse to speak, how- 
ever,” observed Vayle. : 

“‘ Suppose they accuse each other—” 

“Each having previously accused him- 
-self—” 

“Their word would count for abso- 
lutely nothing. On the other hand, 
suppose they don’t speak. The _ very 
situation casts utter discredit on their 
confessions and instantly leads us to 
suspect that they are the tools of some 
one in the dark behind them.” 

“What a hold he must have on them 
to make them jeopardize their lives in this 

way!” 

“T don’t know, though,” mused Mr. 
Anthony. “Such a man would see that 
the double confession is very nearly a 
complete protection for both.” 

“Unless,” said Vayle, “we find out- 
side evidence.” 

“ Meanwhile the fellow behind then— 
whom, again, we irresistibly suppose to 
be the guilty man—can make his escape. 
3ut there may be no one behind them. 
This may be some sort of rivalry—’” He 
paused, fairly stopped by the swarm of 
conjectures which crowded upon his 
mind. 

‘s I 


“ They 


’ 


observed Vayle, 
“that it was far more likely to be a real 
belief on the part of each that he was the 
criminal.” 

“That involves the supposition,” said 
Mr. Anthony, “ that these men are hon- 
est and conscientious—very conscientious 


should think,” 


—to give themselves up. ‘To me it seems 
quite unlikely.” 
“ But it is possible.” 


“Ves, it is possible.” He looked at his 
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watch. ‘“ Eleven o’clock, I see. I don’t 
propose to ask a single question more or 
to say another word about this affair to- 
night, and my advice to you, Arthur, is 
to follow my example. Was Dr. Calder 
your uncle, did you say?” 

“Yes,” said Vayle. 

“Well, there is no reason why you 
should have to touch the case, then, if 
you don’t wish to. You can have a holi- 
day if you like. Take a run up the coast 
until the thing has worn its edge off in 
your mind. Here are Jones, Flaherty, 
Grant, Smith — quite the pick of the 
force; and as for the office end, I’ll be 
glad to handle that myself.” 

Vayle smiled inwardly at the contrast 
between Mr. Anthony’s attitude toward 
him and Grant’s suspicions. 

“No, Mr. Anthony,” he said, with 
quiet decision, ‘‘ you forget one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“That I was in the house immediately 
after the crime was committed; indeed, 
as far as Grant knows, at the very time.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Anthony, con- 
cern showing itself on his face. ‘I didn’t 
know that.” 

“Yes,” said Vayle; ‘and, besides, I 
want to follow it up myself. I should 
be remiss in my duty to the family if I 
neglected to use in their behalf the 
special skill and knowledge which I have 
gained in your office. So I shall stay.” 

“As you like,” assented the district 
attorney. “ Perhaps it would be as well 
to avoid the attacks of the yellow press 
by staying on the spot. And now, gentle- 
men, I wish you luck. Can I set you 
down anywhere, Arthur?” 

“You can do more than that, Mr. An- 
thony.” 

es Yes? ” 

“Let me have your spare room for a 
few nights.” 

“Certainly, certainly, if you 
Will you come with me now?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Come on, then. Good night, gentle- 
men.” 

As the roaring machine bore them 
down-town toward the East Side house 
where Mr. Anthony had chosen to live— 
thereby drawing the relentless dogs of 
journalism upon himself for being a vote- 
seeking politician—the two men were 
silent. Vayle was not a little touched by 


wish. 











his chief’s thoughtful delicacy, first in 
offering him a vacation, and then in 
respecting his silence. For feeling was 
now uppermost in his mind. He might 
jeer at Grant, might treat the case from 
the standpoint of a keen, practical law- 
yer, might hide his natural feelings from 
the eyes of the servants and officers, but 
no one save a callous man could help 
being deeply moved by the night’s events ; 
and Vayle was far from callous. 

He thought, with a pang of conscience, 
how he was concealing some of the facts 
he knew from his kindly chief. Should 
he not make a clean breast of the whole 
affair? More than once he opened his 
mouth to do so, but each time he checked 
himself, fearing an overhasty decision. 
He could not speak until he knew more 
about the disappearance of Lucia and 
Talbert. He would wait and choose a 
better time. 

Such an inner conflict could not but 
leave its outward traces, and it was a 
shaken man who alighted from the car 
at the end of the journey. Mr. Anthony 
eyed him keenly in the lighted vestibule, 
but said nothing until they had reached 
the den. Here he motioned Vayle to the 
couch, and went to the cupboard. 

“You're as white as a ghost, my boy,” 
he said. ‘‘ There, don’t speak! I under- 
stand! Drink this and lie still.” 

Presently the district attorney went on: 

“IT give myself credit for enormous 
self-restraint in leaving this thing over- 
night. In the dreary succession of sordid 
tragedies that this office deals with, I am 
bored with the wearisome sameness of it 
‘all. Half the murders are done in pas- 
sion, half in cold blood; some over 
women, and some over money; and there 
their features end. As for the legal end 
of them, that is an endless string of fights 
with clever criminal lawyers. I get sick 
of quibbles, with never a problem. But 
in this ”—he rose and paced the room in 
excitement—‘“‘ we have something actual- 
ly new inlaw. Arthur, my boy, the brain 
of the man who is responsible for this 
scheme would be worth something to med- 
ical science!” 

“Yes, and to the world,” said Vayle, 
“if he chose to use it well. What I am 
impressed with is the terrible waste of 
power in crime.” 


“That’s it!” cried Anthony. “ Think 
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of it! Here is an original idea, a new 
idea—”’ 

“Are you certain that it is new?” 

‘Don’t quote the Preacher to me now. 
I say it is new in law, and you have got 
to show me the contrary before I will 
believe anything else. I assure you, I 
have hopes of getting through this case 
without being bored!” 

Vayle shook his head. 

“T only hope we get our man,” said 
he. “He ought to be clever enough to 
get fairly away. But I propose to land 
him sooner or later; and that brings me 
to the request I want to make of you.” 

“Well?” 

“T want you to let me have carte 
blanche on this case.” 

“Timer” 

‘Yes, and money. I want to be re- 
lieved of all the work I have on hand 
now—” 

“That is no more than I suggested. 
But | think a trip would do you more 
good.. If it were my affair, I should wish 
to let it alone” 

Vayle flushed and winced. 

“ You mean that the press and public 
will impugn my motives?” 

‘““ Don’t be so touchy, Vayle. Of course 
I didn’t mean that. It never crossed my 
mind, I give you my word. But since you 
have suggested it, I may say frankly that 
I think that is a possibility.” 

“Of course, if I am the guilty man,” 
mused Vayle, “I might very easily cover 
up my tracks by taking charge of the 
case.” 

“There you go again! I tell you, 
you’re too sensitive for this kind of work. 
You do it well; I don’t want any better 
man; but it must cost you more than it’s 
worth. And in such a case as this, in- 
volving your own family—why, I should 
think it would kill you. Why don’t you 
leave it to me?” 

“No!” said Vayle 
want to handle it myself. 
say what they will, let Grant and the 
others suspect me if they want to. Even 
if you yourself come to doubt me, I 
want to be allowed to go ahead, never- 
theless. Have the police watch me— 
they'll do that, anyway —but let me 
work.” 

““T suppose,” said Mr. Anthony, “ that 
this is a matter of pride with you?” 


decidedly. “TI 
Let the papers 
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“Yes,” said Vayle, “of personal and 
family pride.” 

“You will not object to giving me 
all the facts, from time to time?” 

“You shall have them all,” said Vayle 
earnestly. 

“Very well,” assented Mr. Anthony. 
“Go ahead. Or, rather, let us both 
sleep on it; and in the morning, if you 
still wish it, I shall certainly say yes.” 

The telephone-bell rang at this mo- 
ment, and a knock on the door by Mr. 
Anthony’s man called him to the phone. 
After a somewhat prolonged absence he 
returned, obviously much perturbed. 

“Confound those reporters!” he cried 
with unnecessary vehemence. ‘ They 
want you, and I won’t let you go.” 

“I must go!” cried Vayle, getting 
on his feet. 

“No,” said the district attorney, “I 
made him ring off. You're too tired to 
be bothered any more to-night.” 

“There'll be others, Mr. Anthony. 
Sure to be. Where was he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

This was so palpably false that Vayle 
smiled. 

“Was it headquarters, or one of the 
stations?’ he asked. ‘“ Don’t you know 
he’ll be here in fifteen minutes? Thank 
you a thousand times for your kindness, 
but it’s no use. Let me call up the sta- 
tion and talk to him. It may save us 
later interruptions.” 

Mr. Anthony laughed in spite of his 
evident vexation. 

“Well, Arthur, if you must have it, 
I don’t suppose I can help it. Once for 
all, will you hear the news now, or wait 
till morning? I’m afraid you won't 
sleep if you hear it now.” 

“Do you suppose I can sleep if I 
don’t hear it, after that? What is it?” 

There was no resisting Vayle’s anxious 
pleading this time, and the elder man 
spoke in a curious, repressed tone, be- 
neath which lay a mixture of annoyance, 
amusement, and bewildered concern. 


“We have three of them now, 
Vayle!”’ 

“What! Has another man _ con- 
fessed?” 

“Ves. At headquarters this time.” 


“ Who was it?” 
The question was breathless with anx- 
iety, yet Vayle felt an odd intuition as 
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to the answer. The district attorney’s 
face grew very grave in the instant be- 
fore he replied: 

“Your friend, Francis Talbert.” 

VII 

“TALBERT!” cried Vayle; but Mr. 
Anthony, keener than Grant, detected 
the false ring of his surprise. 

“Yes,” said he. “Is he not your 
friend? Hasn’t he been in to see you 
more than once in the office?” 

“Yes,” admitted Vayle. ‘“ That’s the 


man. Did he have a thirty-eight re- 
volver, too?” 

“ce No.”’ 

“Did he refuse to say anything 
more?” 

“Yes. His case is exactly like the 


other two, except that he had no re- 
volver.” 

Vayle was silent. His hand was now 
forced; yet he was loath to tell all. 
Only for a few moments did his delay 
last; but those few moments of hesita- 
tion perturbed Mr. Anthony exceedingly. 

“You do not seem very much. sur- 
prised, Arthur,” said he, rising again 
and pacing the room. “I don’t like to 
say what I feel I must say to you—”’ 

‘Don’t hesitate, Mr. Anthony!” cried 
Vayle. 

“You see,” pursued the chief, “ that 
we must either give each other full con- 
fidence, or else I cannot grant the per- 
mission you ask for. Talbert, as I 
understand it, is engaged to your cousin, 
who lived with Dr. Calder.” 

Vayle was surprised at his chief’s 
knowledge of this fact, but soon reflected 
that he might have learned it through 
Grant. The district attorney continued: 

“ Now, this is a fact which you have 
kept from me. I don’t ask why; I don’t 
even insist that you should tell me what 
may lie behind it. But you ought not 
to touch this case if you are still con- 
cealing anything.” 

He stopped in front of Vayle, and 
looked down at him, his expressive face 
full of feeling. 

“JT wish you would tell me, Arthur. 
whether there is anything more that I 
ought to know. And yet, if you refuse, 


I shall not prejudge you.” 
Vayle flushed again, but said nothing. 
“ How 


can I tell what to do, if 






















































you don’t confide in me? And, mind 
you, that is not saying that I shall sup- 
pose you connected in any way with the 
crime—” 

“T am not,” said Vayle hoarsely but 
earnestly. 

“IT know you too well to suppose such 
a thing.” 

“That is exactly what I said to 
rank!” cried Vayle. 

“ You mean Talbert?” 

“te.” ' 
“There is something more, then. Now, 
you will surely tell me? Out with it, 
man! You have no better friend than 
myself.” 

“T am sure of that, Mr. Anthony.” 

“Then, why hesitate? Yet, stay—are 
you still anxious to follow up this case 
yourself?” 

Ta 

“ Are you willing to give up that pur- 
pose in order to conceal these facts you 
have in mind? Remember that Flaherty 
or some reporter will undoubtedly nose 
them out. Won’t you be sorry, then, that 
you did not tell.me?” 

“No!” cried Vayle vehemently. “ My 
silence is not for my own sake! ” 

The elder man looked at him long and 
keenly. 

“ Are you willing,” he asked, ‘‘ to have 
Talbert go to the chair?” 

Vayle was still silent. He did not be- 
lieve Talbert guilty, such an impression 
of sincerity and single-minded concern 
over Lucia had her lover given in that 
half-hour in the house. Yet Talbert 
might be guilty ; or—and this Vayle be- 
lieved to be the fact—he might be giving 
himself up to save Lucia. In the latter 
case, the law would wreak one of its 
monstrous, irreparable wrongs. Should 
the innocent suffer for the guilty, or 
rather for an innocent, unhappy victim 
of circumstances ? 

Mr. Anthony waited patiently while 
Vayle ran over in his mind the possibili- 
ties of the case. 

“Wait till morning to decide, if you 
wish, Arthur,” he said at last. 

“No!” cried Vayle. “If it is to be 
at all, it must be now, before you have 
entirely lost faith in me. I will tell you 
what I know, Mr. Anthony, and I only 
wish it were more! ” 

He narrated the facts as we have 
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already heard them—his coming on 
Talbert and Lucia, the swoon, the anx- 
iety of Talbert, and the disappearance 
of both, together with the inexplicable 
telephone - message. When he had fin- 
ished, Mr. Anthony, to the utter sur- 
prise of the younger man, leaped for- 
ward and grasped his hand. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. “ What a load 
you have taken from my mind!” 

“T told you I was innocent,” said 
Vayle in a hurt tone, “and you said you 
believed me!” 

“ Of course, my boy!” cried Anthony. 
“TI knew it; but I am delighted to hear 
your story.” 

“Whyer” 

‘“ Because it is so much less bad than 
I feared in the case of Talbert and your 
cousin.” 

“ How so? ‘Talbert has confessed.” 

“ Bah! It is too obvious why he did 
that. He is only trying to save her.” 

“Yes, I think that’s so. He was sure, 
you know, that she had killed Uncle 
Owen.” 

“And if she did so, she is morally as 
innocent as a babe. I am particularly 
interested in his estimate of her char- 
acter.” 

“He was right,” said Vayle. ‘She 
will die of a broken heart unless she is 
cleared—cleared not only in the eyes of 
the law, but in her own.” 

“So he gives himself up, to convince 
her that she is really innocent. Fine 
fellow, that! I must know him better.” 

‘Ah, but you forget that he may be 
really the criminal! ” 

“Pooh!” cried the delighted Mr. An- 
thony. “I don’t believe that either one 
of them had anything to do with it!” 

“ Neither do I!” cried Vayle, catching 
the other’s enthusiasm. “ But you see 
Talbert heard Uncle Owen urging her to 
shoot.” 

“Yes, I can see how certain he must 
be that she actually fired the shot. Ar- 
thur, you are no doubt surprised at my 
delight, but you must remember that I 
was totally in the dark. Now look here. 
From Talbert’s standpoint, his cousin 
surely killed Dr. Calder. From your 
standpoint, Talbert may himself be guil- 
ty. But to an outsider like myself, there 
are other possibilities, even probabilities. 
Think how much there is to be cleared 
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Jove!” 
He stopped in amazement at the new 
thought. 


“ What is it?” 

“The telephone - message proves that 
neither one of them was the criminal! ” 

“ How so?” 

“ Didn’t you find them both in the 
office? The telephone isn’t in the office.” 

“ No, it’s in a booth in the hall; but 
it has been out of order all day, so that 
no one could use it.” 

“Ah, I did not know that. Then 
neither Talbert nor Miss Garman—” 

“ Nor any one else in the house—” in- 
terrupted Vayle. 

“Could have sent the message, 
Mr. Anthony, finishing the sentence. 

“That is clear enough,” said Vayle; 
“but it does not make the mystery any 
clearer, nor does it prove that Frank and 
Lucia are innocent.” 

The two men sat silent for some min- 
utes. At last Mr. Anthony spoke. 

“The thing gets blinder and blinder, 
the more you think about it. All sorts 
of questions arise, which must be an- 
swered before we get any nearer the 


” 


said 


solution. For instance, where is Miss 
Garman?” 
“Talbert probably knows,” — said 


Vayle. “ But-that is a troublesome ques- 
tion. She would never consent to Frank’s 
surrendering himself if she knew it. She 
would be more likely to give herself up.” 

“Then Talbert has managed to get her 
away for a time, without letting her know 
his intentions. But if so, why was it 
necessary for him to declare himself the 
criminal? If he can keep her impris- 
oned—”’ 

“What an ugly word, Mr. Anthony!” 

“Well, sequestered, out of the way— 
whatever you please. If he can keep her 
from speaking, why does he need to fore- 
stall her intentions in this way?” 

“The inference is either that he is 
guilty, or that he cannot long control her 
movements,” said Vayle. 

“But then,” went on the district at- 
torney, “ what are these two Frenchmen 
doing in the thing? Are they in con- 
spiracy with Talbert?” 

“For what purpose?” asked Vayle. 
“To shield Lucia? That can’t be so, 


unless the shooting was planned before- 
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hand. Of course, Talbert may have an- 
ticipated it. He used every persuasion to 
keep her from submitting again to Uncle 
Owen’s experiments.” 

“Again? Then she has done so be- 
fore?” 

“Yes,” said Vayle. 

“Then you think he had this elaborate 
scheme planned to cover the remote con- 
tingency that she would need shielding? 
That is perfectly preposterous.” 

.““ Perfectly,” assented Vayle. 

“Very well, then; don’t you see that 
that separates these two Frenchmen froni 
Talbert entirely? Now, what are thev 
doing in the case? They are either guilty 
—one or both of them—or they are 
shielding some one who is behind them. 
Wait a minute, though! Suppose Talbert 
is guilty; then the conspiracy between 
him and the Frenchmen becomes a possi- 
bility.” 

“T don’t believe he is guilty,” said 
Vayle earnestly. 

“That is, of course, only your im- 
pression ?”’ 

“'Yes—based on my knowledge of the 
man.” 

“How did he get on with Dr. Cal- 
der?” 

‘“‘ An armed truce.” 

“They disliked each other, then?” 

“Talbert hated Uncle Owen, for no 
reason that I could ever learn.” 

“ Hate will do surprising things, some- 
times,”’ observed the district attorney. 

“Still,” insisted Vayle, “I don’t be- 
lieve it would ever lead Frank Talbert 
to kill a man.” 

“It might, it might,” said Mr. An- 
thony. “ But what was Dr. Calder’s 
attitude toward Talbert?” 

“My uncle was always perfectly in- 
scrutable to me. I had known him all 
my life, and yet I did not know him at 
all.” 

“Was he opposed to the match?” 

“Not actively, so far as I know; but 
he was utterly devoted to Lucia.” 

“Then he ought to have desired her 
happiness. Still, he may have opposed 
the match for fear of losing her.” 

“Yes!” cried Vayle. ‘ That is pos- 
sible. Frank would have taken her 
away. He would never have consented 
to make his home with them.” 

“There,” said Mr. Anthony, “ we have 
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a possible motive in Talbert’s mind for 
hating Dr. Calder.” 

“ For killing him?” queried Vayle. 

The district attorney shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ As I said before, hate is incalculable 
in its workings.” 

“Well,” said Vayle, ‘“ where have we 
got with this discussion? ” 

“Nowhere, I fear. We would: much 
better have got to bed, and that is where 
I am going now!” 

“Right!” said Vayle. 
you.” 

The elder man looked at him keenly. 

“Better let Williams get you a 
bromid,” he said. 

“No, thank you. I feel much relieved 
now, thanks to you, Mr. Anthony. I 
needed a friend, and you have shown 
yourself one. I shall sleep, I’m sure— 
unless the reporters get us up.” 

“They will not disturb us. This is 
one of the places where they ‘know they 
can’t get in.” 

““T say,” said Vayle, “‘ be sure you call 
me if anything new develops.” 

“Call you? No, no!” 

“Yes, yes!” pleaded Vayle with 
amazing earnestness. ‘‘ You must, you 
must! It is vitally necessary that I 
should know.” 

Again Mr. Anthony looked keenly and 
long at him. 

“Not much sleep for you, I’m afraid, 
Vayle.” 

A quarter of an hour later Mr. An- 
thony, in his pajamas, seated on the edge 
of his bed, remarked to himself, as he 
reached for the electric light button: 

“Queer! What did he mean by that, 
I wonder? Can it be possible—” 

He did not say, however, what it was, 
or whether he thought it possible, but 
extinguished the light and rolled into 
bed. 


‘I’m with 


VIII 


“ Goop the 


morning, Arthur,” said 
district attorney, entering the breakfast- 
room, where Vayle was billowed about 


by a sea of morning newspapers. ‘“ You 
did not sleep well after all, I see.” 
The words rudely disturbed Vayle 
from his meditation. Meditation at 
eight - thirty in the morning, after the 
razor and the tub, and with the fragrance 
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of fresh coffee assailing one’s nostrils— 
this is an unusual phenomenon, not to 
be explained by any ordinary circum- 
stances. Yet such was Vayle’s state, and 
he looked round with the tardy change 
of expression seen in one who, with a 
mental effort, drags himself out of deep 
and remote thoughts. 

“Good morning, Mr. Anthony,” he 
replied half absently. Then, in a more 
alert tone, he continued: ‘‘ On the con- 
trary, I slept very well after I got tired 
of listening for the telephone-bell. How 
did you sleep?” 

“Oh, there was nothing on my mind, 
you know. But you have the newspapers, 
I see. I suppose they’ve got the whole 
affair?” 

“Yes,” said Vayle, “and, if the thing 
were not so heavy on my mind, I should 
hugely enjoy them, for once. Every 
newspaper has a different theory.” 

‘““Any new ones?” asked the district 
attorney, diving into them. 

‘“ No—that is, none that we have not 
considered. But they seem to have got 
together and divided up the various sus- 
pects—” 

‘“ What nonsense 

‘Well, you’d think so, to read them,” 
insisted Vayle. “ Bannet, Hébert, Tal- 
bert, myself, yourself—” 

“What? Do they mention me?” cried 
Mr. Anthony, looking up from the paper 
he had picked up. 

“Oh, yes,” said Vayle, “ you’re in it 
for bringing me here.” 

At this moment Williams appeared 
with a tray, and Mr. Anthony dropped 
his paper. 

‘‘ Here’s breakfast,” said he. ‘‘ You’ve 
read them all. Tell me about it while 
we eat.” 

“ You had it there in the Forum.” 

“Oh, the Forum!’ The district at- 
torney’s face wore an expression of relief. 
“That isn’t so bad. ‘There’s one of the 
advantages of a real, savage, journalistic 
opponent. They have abused me so long 
and so bitterly that even the public will 
discount everything they say. But what 
can they say?” 

“Innuendo mainly, but they have a 
number of what they call ‘awkward 
facts’ to back them up. You remember I 
called you up last night?” 

“cc Ves.”’ 


1? 
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“And then you came over to the 
house?” 

“ Well, what of it?” 

“Then you took me in here.” 

* Vea” : 

“ Well, that looks to the Forum ‘ very 
strange.’ ” 

‘Being explained, of course, by the 
fact that you asked permission to come 
here. Do they mention that?” 

“Yes. They say it’s part of our com- 
bined plan. Vayle reached for the paper 
and read from it: 


“Under the shelter of that very official 
mechanism which should, without fear or 
favor, be ferreting out the real criminal, this 
young lawyer—whom, be it understood, we 
are far from accusing, but who stands, to 
say the least, in an equivocal position—may 
now be immune from any possibility of in- 
dictment, since the grand jury indicts only 
on Mr. Anthony’s recommendation. This, 
we insist, is a state of things which ought 
not to exist.” 


“Why, it sounds like an editorial!” 
cried the district attorney. 

“Tt is an editorial,” said Vayle. 
“Shall I go on?” 

“Yes. Old Wingfield is getting his 
claws into me again! I rather like it. 
Go ahead!” 


“In view of Mr. Anthony’s well-known 
impulsiveness, and that bluff manner which 
has stood for honesty to so many of his 
supporters, we are bound to admit that this 
surprising move may be nothing more than 
kindness to a young and favored subordi- 
nate. If so, we would commend his motives. 
But the law cannot interfere in it without 
upsetting the whole established course of 
procedure. Therefore we disapprove the 
judgment which permitted such a state of 
things. Why was the Forum reporter de- 
nied even a telephonic interview with Mr. 
Vayle?” 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Anthony, “ there is 
where the milk runs out of the coconut. 
That’s Drowne, you know.” 

“Was it he who called you up?” 

“Yes, that juvenile ass! We made a 
fool of him on the Riggs case, you re- 
member. But I’m surprised that his boss 
backs him up so. It’s animus, political 
animus against me. Go on with the 
editorial, Arthur.” 

“T told you you ought to let me go 
to the phone.” 
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“Go on, go on, and don’t teach your 


grandmother! ” 

“We demand that this young man be 
sent to his home. If this be refused, we de- 
mand that pressure be brought to bear on 
the grand jury to indict without Mr. An- 
thony’s recommendation, no matter whose 
ox is gored; and we are confident that 
mature reflection will lead our highly ener- 
gized -official to see the unwisdom of his 
present course. 


“That’s all,” said Vayle, laying down 
the paper. 

“Whew!” whistled Mr. Anthony. 
“ Old Grouch is getting busy right away, 
isn’t he? I’m only surprised that he 
didn’t demand your immediate arrest.” 

“T can’t stay here another hour, you 
know,” said Vayle drearily. 

‘““ No, indeed ; you’ll have to be at the 
office in less than an hour. But you'll 
come back here to-night, and to-morrow 
night, and’ as long as you like.” 

‘“No, I won’t!” persisted Vayle. 

“Yes, you will, too! Do you suppose 
I’m going to let that confounded news- 
paper bluff me? Old Wingfield would 
crow himself hoarse if I did. That’s all 
he wants. He knows as well as you do 
that you’re innocent, and that I’m not 
conspiring with you or anybody else. He 
doesn’t care a counterfeit cent about the 
case, or the course of justice, or the way 
this office is run; but he’s got.a bone in 
his gums now, the old dog, and he’ll mum- 
ble away on it as long as he likes. Then, 
however this thing turns out, he’ll point 
out the salutary effect on the district 
attorney’s office of the Forum’s warning 
in the Calder case; and when the next 
campaign comes along, you'll see nice 
little quotations printed in nonpareil type 
on his editorial page headed: ‘ From the 
Forum, June 6, 1906.’ Oh, I tell you, 
Arthur, modern journalism is lovely bil- 
liards!” 

At this juncture Williams appeared, 
bearing a card, at which Mr. Anthony 
gazed with an expression of intense dis- 
gust. 

“*R. 5. Drowne, representing the 
Forum,” he read. “ Tell him we're at 
breakfast, Williams.” 

“T did, sir, and he said he’d wait.” 

“Tell him to come to the office; he'll 
find Mr. Vayle and me there.” 
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“Yes, sir,” and Williams started to- 
ward the door. 

“ Wait a moment, Williams! ” 
Vayle. “ Mr. Anthony—” 

“No, go on, Williams!” shouted Mr. 
Anthony. ‘“ Tell him we’ve just read the 
Forum, and his life isn’t safe around here. 
Tell him we’re much obliged to him and 
Wingfield, but our intentions were good, 
and he had better go along a road he 
knows of that is paved with good inten- 
tions.” 

“TI beg pardon, sir?” said the puzzled 
Williams. 

“Tell him to wait, Williams,” 
Vayle’s quiet voice. 

Mr. Anthony burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“ Yes, of course, Williams,” he said. 
“Tell him to wait about a year and a 
half, and see who is running my office, 
I or the Forum.” 

Williams, indulging himself in the lux- 
ury of a surreptitious grin, departed, and 
Mr. Anthony burst out: 

“Artistic impudence, positively artis- 
tic, I call it! Old Wingfield sends him 


said 


said 


? 


around simply to say: ‘ Now will you be 
good, naughty boy?’ 


If the newspapers 
came as near running this country as they 
pretend they do, they would quit calling 
themselves the fourth estate.” 

“You see,” said Vayle, “that I must 
see him seoner or later. If I do it now—” 

“Old Wingfield will have his little 
crow over us,” interrupted Mr. An- 
thony. 

“Very well. If I see him at the 
office, he will crow just the same, be- 
cause he has driven me out.” 

“Then stay here, and refuse to see 
him.” 

“No,” said Vayle. ‘ They will say I 
am guilty and you are shielding me. 
Then, when they find out that I’m not 
guilty, they will say we were throwing 
dust in the eyes of the police and the 
newspapers.” 

“Yes, they’ll have their say, you may 
be sure.” 

“There is no reason in the world, you 
know, why I should not see him,” said 
Vayle. 

“No, except that I hate to be driven 
by a newspaper. But are you coming to 
the office?” 


“Yes, I think so. It will be better for 
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me to go about my work as usual. That 
will create less talk, on the whole, than 
anything else. But I cannot work on 
the case. I see that now.” 

‘“Tn the office you can; why not?” 

“ Yes, but not outside. Last night I 
thought that out and decided what I had 
better do.” 

“In your sleep?” asked Mr. Anthony 
quizzically. 

“T admit that I lay awake for a time.” 

“T thought so. Well, what do you 
propose?” 

“Do you know a chap named Ryle?” 

“You don’t mean Dr. Ryle?” 

“Yes, that’s the man. Used to be 
a bacteriologist over on  Blackwell’s 
Island.” 

“Yes. I believe he is now in a con- 
sulting practise. Hasn’t he testified as 
an expert more than once?” 

“Why, to be sure you know him! 
Don’t you remember—” Here Vayle 
stopped, for Mr. Anthony’s recollections 
of Dr. Ryle on the stand were likely to 
be the reverse of pleasant. 

“Yes, I remember. Don’t mind me, 
Arthur. I’ve been stung too often to bear 
malice. Besides, badly as he used me up 
in the Andrews case, I knew he was right 
and I thought he was honest.” 

“He is honest. Furthermore, he has 
the most acute mind and the most sci- 
entific method I have ever known. He 
would make an ideal detective, and I 
propose to get him on this job.” 

‘He won't leave his work, will he?” 

“Yes, I think so. He is somewhat in- 
debted to me; and, besides, I shall see 
that he doesn’t lose anything.” 

“I’m afraid the office can’t contribute 
financially. You see, this will naturally 
fall to Flaherty and Jones, and we can’t 
very well pay an outsider.” 

‘“T understand that, Mr. Anthony ; but 
you know that I am not a poor man.” __ 

“Why don’t you leave it to the official 
force? ”’ 

“For several reasons. First of all, I 
haven’t any too much confidence in them. 
Second, there are so many blind leads 
that I want to be sure every one of them 
is followed up. Third, Ryle will under- 
stand hypnotism and its possibilities bet- 
ter than any detective. I fancy, for in- 
stance, that the officers will disbelieve in 
that whole side of the business—will say 
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that the hypnotism is only a blind. I 
know that it isn’t a blind. I know my 
cousin, you see. ‘They don’t know her, 
and there is nothing to prevent them 
from reaching any conclusion about her 
they may choose.” 

“So you are going to start Ryle with 
a prejudice in her favor?” 

“No, but I am going to see that he 
doesn’t have any prejudice against her. 
What I want of you is to see that no 
obstacles are thrown in his way.” 

“ That is all right,” said Mr. Anthony, 
nodding. 

“Thank you, sir. Now I suppose we 
must see this fellow Drowne.” 

‘“‘T suppose so,” and Mr. Anthony rose 
from the table. 

Drowne, a dandified youngster, with a 
languid manner which his inscrutable 
dark eye belied, was waiting as if time 
were nothing to him. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Vayle,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I had to see you, you know.” 

The district attorney regarded the re- 
porter with a hostile eye. 

“You have the right equipment for 
your job, young man,” he said. 

“Thank you, sir. What is that?” 

“Unlimited, colossal impudence! ” 

“ Really, Mr. Anthony, you can’t blame 
me for the old man’s editorials—” 

“There, that will do. I understand 
both you and Wingfield. Now, I’ll give 
you just five minutes before I drive Vayle 
to the office.” 

“ Then, if we haven’t finished, perhaps 
you'll give me a seat, too?” 

“You see, Vayle!” said the district 
attorney. “If you only had this young 
man’s nerve, now, you might succeed in 
life.” 

“Is that a compliment, sir?” asked 
Drowne innocently. 

“Yes, to Vayle!”’ was the angry reply, 
which the reporter took calmly. Now 
that Mr. Anthony had scored, he would 
not be so hard to handle. 

Drowne’s questions were short and to 
the point, and concerned various. phases 
of the previous night’s scene. The dis- 
trict attorney had left them alone, but 
presently, as the automobile came buzz- 
ing up to the door, he appeared with 
hat and gloves and stood waiting for a 
pause. When it came he asked: 

“ Are you through, young man?’ 


, 





“There is one more question I want 
to ask Mr. Vayle.” 

“T can’t wait any longer,” was the irri- 
tated response. Drowne said nothing, and 
at last Mr. Anthony, laughing in spite of 
himself, shook his fist and said: ‘“ Get 
in, then, impudence, and ask it while we 
go along!” 

‘““T suppose you know,” said Drowne, 
when he and Vayle were seated in the 
car, with Mr. Anthony in front, driving 
the car, “that Talbert is in the jug?” 

* Yes,” 

“Of course that is to shield Miss 
Garman.” 

Vayle turned round, fairly bowled off 
his feet by this astonishing observation. 
How much did this man know, and where 
had he learned it? Here was something 
which Vayle had supposed to be a secret 
with himself, Mr. Anthony, and Talbert. 
He was tempted to lose his temper and 
throw the fellow bodily out of the car, 
but he reflected that a man who had 
learned—or even surmised—as much as 
this was in the last degree dangerous. 

“To shield Miss Garman!” he repeat- 

-ed. “ From what, pray?” 
“Very good, Mr. Vayle, but it won’t 
%9 


go 





“Miss Garman had nothing whatever 
to do with the crime, if that is what you 
are insinuating,” said Vayle stoutly. 

‘“T understand your position perfectly, 
Mr. Vayle. You must stand by her, of 
course.” 

“Look here, Drowne, if you want any- 
thing at all out of me, you can’t say such 
things tome. I’ll stop the car right now, 
and—” 

“I’m sorry you take it this way. I 
haven’t said a word against Miss Gar- 
man. I only said you had to stand by 
her. Certainly you can’t resent that. 
Now, I’m sent here to ask you a certain 
question, and I hope you will give me 
an answer.” 

Vayle was silent, realizing that there 
was no longer any hope of privacy. Every 
word, every look, every refusal to talk, 
must henceforth be public property. He 
could not resent, could not well refuse to 
answer, for the newspapers, questions 
to which no lawyer could force him to 
reply in court. Here was no counsel to 
object in his behalf, no judge to over- 
rule. The newspapers, with the public 
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behind them, towered before his mind in 
all their merciless, impersonal majesty. 

“You see,” continued Drowne, “ that 
you and Talbert know more about her 
actions last night than any one else.” 

“How do you know?” asked Vayle. 

“ Never mind how I know. Here is 
the question I want to ask you.” 

He paused, and Vayle, looking straight 
ahead, felt decidedly uncomfortable with 
that gimlet eye boring into the side of his 
face. He turned and faced it. The re- 
porter, bringing his face close to Vayle’s, 
asked, in a tone which Mr. Anthony could 
not possibly have heard: 

“Where is Miss Garman?” 

But Vayle was not wholly unprepared 
for the question. He replied: 

“T don’t know. Ask Talbert.” 

“ Talbert doesn’t know,” said Drowne 
impressively. 

Vayle was silent again. How had this 
fellow got so much out of Talbert? 
Could it be possible that his friend did 
not know his rights under the law, and 
had been talking? 

“Now, Mr. Vayle, you see I’ve got 
you. Where is Miss Garman?” 

“T don’t know, I tell you!” 
Vayle angrily. 

“There’s my head-line for the after- 
noon edition,” said Drowne in a tone of 
great satisfaction. ‘“‘ Where Is Miss 
Garman?’ Isn’t it a good one? And 
for a subhead: ‘ Vayle Says He Doesn’t 
Know. Talbert Says He Doesn’t Know. 
Which Is Right?’ Now, Mr. Vayle, 
Talbert actually does not know; so I 
come to you with the question which the 
Forum asks, and will continue to ask 
until it gets its answer: ‘ Where is Miss 
Garman?’ ”’ 


cried 


IX 


Two more uneasy men than were Vayle 
and Drowne, when the latter had depart- 
ed, were not to be found in New York. 

‘““T do not know,” the lawyer had said, 
and yet he had been on the point of de- 
taining the reporter, to find out, if pos- 
sible, why he had come forward with the 
question. Drowne, on the other hand, had 
played his trump card and lost. He was 
morally certain that Vayle knew. He had 
interviewed Talbert in his cell, and had 
fairly surprised him into an admission— 
not in words, but by anxiety betrayed— 
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that he knew nothing of Lucia’s where- 
abouts. 

Drowne was the sharpest reporter in 
the whole city, and, young though he was, 
had picked up a keen insight into men. 
So when Talbert had looked up suddenly 
at the question Drowne put, with a flash 
of complete amazement in his eyes, the 
astute newspaper man was sure of his in- 
ference. Fortified with what he had 
learned from Grant, he saw that the solu- 
tion of this puzzle lay between Talbert 
and Vayle, and on that, and no more, he 
had come to Vayle, hoping to surprise 
him, too, and obtain some confirmation 
of his view. 

In this he had succeeded, by inference 
again, and by inference only. So far he 
was satisfied, and yet his situation was not 
without its difficulties. He had unfortu- 
nately committed himself before his chief 
to this theory—that Vayle, and not Tal- 
bert, knew where Miss Garman was. He 
must either push this view at once in the 
newspaper or abandon it at once, and 
his talk with Vayle had left him in some 
doubt. 

The lawyer was by no means so easy 
to read as ‘Talbert. ‘The latter, under the 


greatest stress of soul, had revealed his 
real thought in the expression of his eyes. 
But Vayle, while deeply agitated, was 


still on his guard. Both of the men had 
the strongest possible motives for con- 
cealing anything they might know. Their 
words, therefore, counted for nothing; 
their unconscious self - revelation was 
everything. 

Vayle would have felt far more com- 
fortable that morning had he known how 
profound and how long was Drowne’s 
meditation over his course of action. And 
Vayle’s discomfort would have returned 
strong on him, had he been aware of 
Drowne’s ultimate decision—to stick by 
his theory and confirm it as soon as pos- 
sible by proof of some kind. 

Meanwhile, Vayle was at the office for 
the day’s work. He felt as if his hands 
were completely tied. He ached to go 
out to make investigations on his own 
account, but this was quite impossible. 
Mr. Anthony’s manner toward him had 
changed perceptibly. Something had 
come between them—something to mar 
the sympathy and confidence of thé night 
before. Vayle longed to speak further, 
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to try to break down the barrier, but work 
claimed the district attorney’s instant at- 
tention, and the opportunity passed. 

So he was fain to be content with sum- 
moning Ryle to his aid, and the young 
doctor was soon on hand. 

“ Delighted!” he cried, as soon as 
Vayle’s request was made known to him. 
“This gives me two opportunities which 
I have long wanted —to help you out, 
and to do some detective work. I am at 
your service.” 

Dr. Henry Ryle is worthy of a brief 
description. Tall, heavily built, smooth- 
shaven, he had a long, curved nose, flex- 
ible at its point, a prominent chin, only 
less flexible than his nose, and a mouth 
which contrasted oddly with the rest of 
his features, being small, and curved, like 
a girl’s, into a perfect Cupid’s bow. His 
hands were stained with acids and marred 
by innumerable cuts and bruises. 

As he sat down and leaned forward in 
his chair, all his features pointed them- 
selves into one concentrated symbol of at- 
tention, and his hands, with their finger- 
tips placed together, seemed charged with 
a high tension current. Given a mere 


contact, and they would draw knowledge 


to his brain as a wireless telegraphic in- 
stallation draws it from the air. It 
seemed to Vayle that he had been tapped, 
and that all he knew about the case was 
“rushing through those fingers into the 
brain behind them. He almost feared 
lest Ryle might direct his batteries to- 
ward other reservoirs of knowledge which 
he possessed. From such an attack no 
secret would be safe. Ryle did not ask 
a single question, yet it seemed to Vayle 
that never before had he stated anything 
so well, so concisely, so completely. 

“T can tell you one thing,” said Ryle, 
as soon as the narrative was finished, 
“which will comfort you very much.” 

“T need comfort,” observed Vayle, try- 
ing to smile, with but indifferent success. 
“ What is it?” 

“Tt is that Miss Garman did not kill 
Dr. Calder.” 

“Ah!” cried Vayle, with a sudden 
leap of joy in his heart. “ But how do 
you know that? She thinks she did.” 

‘““My dear Vayle, she knows nothing 
about hypnotism.” 

“Talbert thinks she killed him.” 

“Then Talbert knows nothing about 
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it, either. Mind you, I am conditioning 
my statement on the facts as you have 
told them. Remember that you were not 
there when Talbert entered the room—” 

“And Talbert may have lied?” 

Dr. Ryle nodded. ‘ Understand, I am 
not wishing to reflect on him. My busi- 
ness is to learn the facts. I must be 
without prejudice in his favor as well as 
without prejudice against him.” 

“'Falbert told me the truth,” said 
Vayle earnestly, “or I am no judge of 
men or of an old friend!” 

“Your old friendship,” said Ryle, 
smiling, “is against the accuracy of your 
estimate, not for it. Humanity is a 
bundle of astounding, unfathomable 
contradictions. The motives for murder 
are incalculable. Your lifelong friend, 
having such motives, may commit the 
deed and leave you without a plummet 
long enough to sound him. But, on the 
assumption that his statements were 
true—” 

“ And that mine, too, are true.” 

“And that yours are true,” said Ryle 
imperturbably, “ Miss Garman did not 
shoot Dr. Calder. Get all the comfort 
you can out of that, Vayle.” 

“That will be a great deal!” cried 
Vayle, drawing a long breath. “ It will 
be a vast deal; but it will be still more 
if you will say that this is your own per- 
sonal opinion.” 

“That,” said Ryle, “is just what I 
cannot do. No,no!” He smiled again, 
raising his hand at the expression on 
Vayle’s face. “ Neither is it the other 
way. I have no personal opinion. On 
the facts, as you state them, she did not 
shoot her uncle.” 

“And I am sure of the facts,’ 
Vayle. 

Yet he was not quite so sure of them, 
though he felt immensely comforted. 

“My statement as to what she did or 
did not do,” explained Ryle, “is not an 
opinion, but a scientific truth. Given 
this quantity and this factor and _ this 
operation, the result is this, and can be 
nothing else. So, given this fact and 
that fact—the result is a fact, not a 
matter of opinion.” 

“IT wish you would tell this to poor 
old Frank Talbert.” 

‘I hope we may do so as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


? 


‘said 
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“And meanwhile I, wish you would 
tell me how you know.” 

But Ryle was looking at his watch. 

“ There is not time now,” he said. “I 
must ask you a question instead.” 

He leaned forward,smiling quizzically. 

“Yes?” interrogated Vayle. 

“Where is Miss Garman?” 

Vayle sat back in his chair in open- 
mouthed amazement. 

“Drowne is a pretty sharp fellow, 
Vayle,” said the doctor. “ You got her 
away, of course, just after she had faint- 
ed, when you carried her off and left 
Talbert in the office.” 

“ Well,” said Vayle, “I may as well 
admit it. But how I lied about it to 
Grant, and, what was worse, to Mr. An- 
thony! ” 

“Don’t let the lie worry you, my 
friend. There are some lies that come 
straight from heaven.” 

“She would have been in a cell, and 
perhaps a maniac, by now,” said Vayle. 

“Yes, you were wise in doing it, and 
equally wise in keeping it till now.” 

“T haven’t kept it, though,” said Vayle 
ruefully. ‘‘ Drowne has spotted me, you 
know.” 

“ Exactly!” 

“At this very minute he is probably 
trying to find out where she is.” 

“All the more reason, then, for dis- 
closing the secret soon, unless you are 
very sure of your hiding-place. I am 
not presuming to outline your policy, you 
know, but let me suggest that she cannot 
be very far from the Calder house. You 
had—let’s see—only twenty minutes, you 
said?” 

“ About twenty minutes; but Drowne 
doesn’t know that.” 

“That will be the first thing he will 
look into.” 

“So you think I had better bring her 
forward? Just remember that she is con- 
cealed simply to prevent her from giving 
herself up. I must convince her that she 
is not guilty before I let any one know 
where she is.” 

“That,” said Ryle, “I must leave to 
you. And now I must go—” 

“Wait!” pleaded Vayle 
“How can I persuade her?” 

“Tell her what I have told you.” 

“She is very hard to convince. 


earnestly. 


Be- 
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sides, once let her know that Talbert has 
surrendered himself, and she will be in 
a worse state of mind than ever. If I 
could only make her believe that neither 
she nor Talbert is guilty—” 

“In other words, you want to wait 
until we have some evidence? I should 
not advise it. Talbert, you know, may 
be guilty. Then there is Drowne. You 
can’t tell how soon he may force your 
hand.” 

“You're a queer fellow,” said Vayle. 
“You don’t seem to care a bit where my 
cousin is.” 

‘““T asked you, didn’t I?” 

“ Yes, in imitation of Drowne. 
I' tell you?” 

“Whenever you please. 
hurry. But I must be going now?’ 
rose as he said this. 

“I am eaten up with curiosity. 
are you going to do?” 

“That,” said the doctor, looking down 
with his little smile at Vayle, “is my 
business. I am not going to search for 
Miss Garman, however.” 

“T think,” said Vayle, “that I will 
keep my knowledge to myself a little 
longer. I have an idea, which I shall 
at least think over carefully. Would you 
be willing to talk the matter over with 
Miss Garman?” 

“With pleasure, if you wish. But 
ought I not to have some credentials from 
Mr. Anthony, if I am to get into the 
Calder house?” 

“Here they are,” said Vayle, handing 
him an envelope. ‘“ You will probably 
have some trouble. with Grant and 
Flaherty before you get through.” 

“Of course! Flaherty, especially, will 
give me all the trouble he can.” 

“Where can I find you during the 
day? I presume I must stay here.” 

‘‘T will look in here before five o’clock, 
if you like. But won’t you be at the 
inquest ? ” 

“To be sure!” said Vayle. ‘I had 
forgotten the inquest. Certainly I shall 
be there.” 

“When is it to be?” 

“This afternoon at three.” 
“T will see you there, then. 
now, and keep a stiff upper lip.” 

‘““ Good-by, doctor. You have done me 
a world of good!” 


’ 


Shall 


There’s no 
He 


What 


Good-by 


(To be continued) 
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V—THACKERAY AND MRS. BROOKFIELD 


BY LYNDON ORR 


ILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
\ \ THACKERAY, like Rudyard 
Kipling, was born in India. 
That land of mystery gave no inspiration 
to his writings, as it has done to those 
of Kipling ; but, indirectly, it affected all 
his future life. It was the imprudent 
investment of his fortune in an Indian 
bank which forced him, while still young, 
to make a living by his pen; and from 
India came the woman whom he married 
in an early love-match that ended while 
Thackeray was still almost a boy. 
Thackeray’s father had accumulated a 
moderate fortune in the service of the 
East India Company, and this fortune 
went to the son, who enjoyed it, after 
his father’s death, in some cheerful years 
of travel. But his mother married for 
a second time, and his stepfather, Major 
Carmichael Smyth, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, brought the young 
man to the very verge of poverty. Major 
Smyth was genial, lovable, high-minded, 
and the very soul of honor; but, on the 
other hand, he was whimsical and an ex- 
ceedingly bad financier. It is not neces- 
sary to describe him more minutely, for 
Thackeray has drawn his portrait and 
immortalized him as Colonel Newcome. 
Just as Colonel Newcome involved 
those who were nearest to him in mone- 
tary losses, so Major Smyth involved his 
youthful stepson. Possibly this was a 
blessing to the world; since, had he re- 
tained his fortune, Thackeray would per- 
haps have spent his whole life in idle- 
ness, and would never have given us 





those masterpieces that are among the 
finest monuments ef English fiction. 

However this may be, while the sun 
still shone, after he had been educated 
at the Charterhouse School, in London, 
and at the university of Cambridge, 
where he made some brilliant friend- 
ships, he traveled in luxurious style from 
one European city to another. Tenny- 
son was his intimate, and so was Edward 
FitzGerald, the translator of Omar 
Khayyam. <A third friend of his at 
Cambridge was William Brookfield, who 
was destined afterward to play an impor- 
tant part in Thackeray’s inner life. 

At the age of twenty-one, Thackeray 
came into his fortune, which amounted 
to about one hundred thousand dollars. 
Two years later, he had lost the greater 
part of it through the failure of the In- 
dian bank; and before long, what re- 
mained was invested in a newspaper 
known as the Constitutional. This was 
founded by a small stock company, of 
which Thackeray’s stepfather was the 
chairman, and Thackeray was sent to 
Paris as a foreign correspondent. He 
was now about twenty-four years of age, 
and we may consider what sort of a man 
he was at this formative period of his 
career. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THACKERAY 


Physically, he was a giant, standing 
more than six feet high. Indeed, it 
seemed for a time as if he would never 
cease growing. Even while he was at 
the university, he had not attained the 
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fulness of his stature. Later, when his 
frame had filled out in harmony with his 
height, he seemed a man of immense 
bodily strength, broad - chested, broad- 
shouldered, and with an air of power. 
Mentally, he was an acute observer, cu- 


he aged much earlier than his brother 
novelist. Before he was thirty, his 
friends always spoke of him as “ old’ 
Thackeray.” In his thirties, his hair be- 
came prematurely gray, and when he died 
at fifty-two—an age at which his powers 



































WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Drawn by M. Stein after the portrait by Samuel Laurence 


rious about every phase of life, and see- 
ing things precisely as they were. He 
did not touch them with poetic imagina- 
tion, for this he lacked. He once said 
of himself: 

““T have no brains above my eyes. I 
describe only what I see.” 

This realistic cast of mind made it 
possible for him to do precisely what he 
did in after years—to draw with un- 
sparing truth the lives, the manners, and 
the motives of those with whom he was 
associated. Perhaps because he lacked 
the glow and the exuberance of Dickens, 
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should have been most fully ripened—he 
seemed more like a man of sixty - five 
or even seventy years, an impression 
which was heightened by his always 
wearing spectacles and by the stoop of 
his broad shoulders. 

But in 1836, when he was only twenty- 
five, he was full of the joy of life; and 
even on an income of two thousand dol- 
lars, which was the very most that he 
could count upon, he managed to go 
everywhere and to indulge himself in 
small extravagances. Though his brain 
was cool by nature, his heart was tender ; 
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and he was exceedingly susceptible to 
the charms of women. He once said: 
“T can’t live without the tenderness 
of some woman; and I expect that when 
I am sixty, I shall be marrying a girl 


began at a very early age, and long re- 
mained as innocent as the love which he 
prophesied that he would have for the 
girl who loved barley-sugar and wore a 
pinafore. In two of his books—‘ Pen- 





























JANE OCTAVIA, DAUGHTER OF SIR CHARLES ELTON, AND WIFE OF THACKERAY’S 
COLLEGE FRIEND, THE REV. WILLIAM BROOKFIELD 


Drawn by M. Stein after a sketch by William Makepeace Thackeray 


of eleven or twelve, innocent, barley- 
sugar-loving, and in a pinafore.” 


THACKERAY’S BOYISH LOVE-AFFAIRS 


No complete biography of Thackeray 
has ever yet been written, because all 
through his life he earnestly desired that 
no biographer should enter into the de- 
tails of his private existence. From 
many sources, however, we may learn 
that his love-affairs, such as they were, 


’ ’ 


dennis ” and “ Philip ”’—he undoubtedly 
revealed a good deal of his own expe- 
rience; and, besides, there are clues to 
be discovered in such of his letters as 
have already seen the light. 

It is fairly certain that when he was 
but a boy, he fell in love with some 
strolling actress, very much as Arthur 
Pendennis did with Emily Costigan. 
Then, too, he doubtless flirted, as Pen- 
dennis did, with more than one Fanny 
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Bolton, the cockney beauty, and with 
many a Blanche Amory, whose insin- 
cerity taught him cynicism. When he 
was at Weimar, he entertained a passion 
for a little German girl—a_ passion 
which came to nothing, but which caused 
Thackeray to perpetrate some rimes writ- 
ten in imitation of Schiller: 
This world is empty, 
This heart is dead; 
Its hopes and its ashes 
Forever are fled. 


One smiles at these lugubrious lines 
on remembering that when Thackeray 
wrote them he was only nineteen years 
of age. In truth, most of his early love- 
fancies were about as serious as this. 
When it came to anything more than a 
purely platonic affair, young Thackeray 
juickly dropped his raptures and became 
the matter-of-fact Englishman. ‘Thus, in 
Paris, he wrote much of the beauty of 
Mme. Grisi, but he never tried to meet 
her. He adored at a distance the ac- 
tress Madeleine Brohan, but thought her 
‘affected’ when he came to know her. 
He was very hard hit indeed by the love- 
liness of another actress, Adele Page, 
and he went so far as to make her per- 
sonal acquaintance. Some one took him 
to her dressing-room in the theater, and 
presented him to the lady. He wrote: 


( 


Not a box but, oh, gracious goodness, a 
dressing-room! The peignoir of black satin 
which partially enveloped her perfect form 
only served to heighten, etc. Her voice is 
lelicious, and her eyes—oh, they flashed 
upon me, and, mon dieu, she has asked me 
to go and see her .. . la ravissante, la 
sémillante, la frétillante Adéle! 

Thackeray did go to see her, and 
found the lady by no means averse to 
a more intimate acquaintance ; but some- 
how he did not care to proceed any fur- 
ther. He paid her many compliments, 
but he never called again. All this goes 
to show that while he was susceptible, 
he was also fastidious, and that he in- 
stinctively turned aside from whatever 
was beneath his standards of conduct. 

So, too, at Weimar, where Thackeray 
met Goethe, though the great German 
fascinated the young Englishman by his 
vitality, he also repelled him by a cer- 
tain grossness. Goethe was then a man 
of eighty-three, but was ‘still living a 
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loose life. One day he burst a blood- 
vessel, and nearly died as the result ; but 
within a few days he was drinking and 
carousing as hard as ever. Thackeray 
could not but admire this phenomenon 
of physical energy, yet he himself pre- 
ferred Schiller, whose mode of living 
was beyond reproach. 


THACKERAY’S MARRIAGE TO MISS SHAWE 


It was in 1836, while he was living 
in Paris as correspondent of the Con- 
stitutional, that he met a girl who be- 
came more to him than any other girl 
had ever been. ‘This was Miss Isabella 
Shawe, the daughter of Colonel Matthew 
Shawe, an Irish officer formerly in the 
East India service. So far as the present 
writer knows, there is no portrait of her 
in existence. She was described by one 
of Thackeray’s friends as “a nice, sim- 
ple, girlish girl.” It is probable that 
she possessed no great mental gifts. 
Thackeray fell in love with her only 
after he had heard her sing. But she 
was sweet and wholesome, and had that 
sort of prettiness which belongs to so 
many Irish girls in their early youth. 

Almost at once, Thackeray proposed 
marriage to her. She was not yet twen- 
ty, but her mother gave a willing con- 
sent. Miss Shawe had no money what- 
soever, and Thackeray had only his 
income from the Constitutional, which 
was then upon the verge of failure; but 
the two improvident young people were 
married, the ceremony taking place at 
the British Embassy. Many years later 
Thackeray wrote to a friend: 

I married at your age with four hundred 
pounds, paid by a newspaper which failed 
six months afterward, and always love to 
hear of a young fellow testing his fortune 
bravely in that way. Though my marriage 
was a wreck, as you know, I would do it 
over again. A man who is afraid of his 
fortune never deserved one. 

The failure of the Constitutional 
swept away the last guinea of Thack- 
eray’s private fortune, and also deprived 
him of his post as foreign correspondent. 
He returned at once to London, and with 
his wife took up his abode in Great 
Coram Street. He threw himself into 
journalism and magazine - writing with 
abundant energy, and for years he led 
the life of a literary hack, producing 
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short stories, reviews, poems, art crit- 
iques—in fact, anything which the pub- 
lishers would buy. His pen-names were 
numerous, and his style ranged “ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

Even then, however, though he wrote 
for money only, and without any thought 
of fame, some of his reviews and stories 
attracted attention. In a notice of Car- 
lyle’s “ French Revolution,” ‘Thackeray 
touched the irascible. Scot on the raw; 
so that Carlyle in a letter growled out 
a surly protest against “one Thackeray, 
a half monstrous Cornish giant, a kind 
of painter, Cambridge man, and Paris 
newspaper - correspondent, who is now 
writing for his life in London. His ar- 
ticle is rather like him, and is, I suppose, 
calculated to do the book good.” 

Thackeray even made an impression 
upon the American, N. P. Willis, who, 
as early as 1839, invited him to breakfast, 
engaged him to write for the New York 
Corsair, and wrote of him to a friend as 
“the cleverest and most gifted of the 
magazine - writers of London. . ; 
You will agree with me that he is no 
common acquisition. Thackeray is a tall, 
athletic man of about thirty-five, with a 
look of talent that could never be mis- 
taken. He has taken to literature after 
having spent a very large inheritance ; 
but in throwing away the gifts of for- 
tune, he has cultivated his natural talents 
very highly.” 

Willis was mistaken about Thackeray’s 
age, making him considerably older than 
he really was; but he lets us see that 
even in this welter of miscellaneous scrib- 
bling, a casual stranger could detect the 
presence of more than ordinary talent. 


THACKERAY’S DOMESTIC TRAGEDY 


The same year, 1839, was the last year 
in which Thackeray knew anything like 
domestic happiness. He was working 
hard, and was making not more than 
three hundred pounds a year, yet he 
seems to have sincerely loved his wife. 
Whether he would have continued to do 
so, had not a tragedy intervened, we can- 
not say. 

A profound reticence is observed by 
all who have written of this period of 
his life. Mrs. Thackeray could hardly 


have been a fitting mate for a man so 
gifted as was her youthful husband. Her 
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chief charm was her girlishness and gentle . 
disposition; but Thackeray himself has 
described her as being much like Amelia 
Sedley in “ Vanity Fair.” Now, Amelia 
Sedicy was a thoroughly good woman in 
many senses, but no reader of the book 
will consider her as anything but simple- 
minded, rather selfish, and something of 
a dowdy. Such, very likely, was Mrs. 
Thackeray during the four years that she 
and her husband lived together. 

In those four years she bore him three 
children, one of whom died in infancy. 
Of the others, the elder was Anne Isabella 
Thackeray, afterward Lady Ritchie, and 
herself well-known as a writer of novels. 
The younger, Harriet Marion Thacke- 
ray, subsequently became the wife of Sir 
Leslie Stephen, the accomplished critic 
and author. 

It was after the birth of her third 
child that Mrs. Thackeray gave signs of 
mental disorder. At first this took the 
form of inattention to her children and 
herself. She moped, and seemed to lose 
her memory. About 1840, however, she 
became violent, and it was necessary to 
remove her to an institution where she 
could be watched, and where she could 


do no harm. Here she remained for 
nearly fifty years. Toward the end of 
her life she grew gentle again, and 
showed something of that ‘ humble- 


mindedness” which Thackeray, in one 
of his letters, has ascribed to her. Mr. 
Frank Marzials declares, on the authority 
of one who knew her in these later years, 
that she had no recollection of the past, 
except that whenever her husband’s name 
was uttered she would show signs of cu- 
rious agitation. 

Her insanity broke up the home which 
Thackeray had so bravely maintained. 
A young widower, with two small chil- 
dren, he was a rather pathetic figure. 
Before long, the children were sent to 
his mother, who lived in Paris; and 
Thackeray himself, after remaining for 
a time in the house to which he had 
brought his bride, went out into the 
world to begin life over again in an en- 
tirely new way. 

He was still under thirty, and he 
drifted into a sort of Bohemia that 
offered to him pleasures of its own, 
which, after a time, he eagerly enjoyed. 
He lived in clubs. He spent his evenings 











FAMOUS 
in taverns, in cider-cellars, and “ caves 
of harmony,” and there can be no doubt 
that he became a thorough-paced Bohe- 
mian. He has given a remarkable de- 
scription of the London which then and 
for many years he knew. 

A land over which hangs an endléss fog 
occasioned by much tobacco; a land of 
chambers, billiard- rooms, supper - rooms, 
oysters; a land of song; a land where soda- 
water flows freely in the morning; a land of 
tin dish-covers from taverns, and frothing 
porter; a land of lotus-eating, with lots of 
cayenne pepper; a land where men call each 
other by their Christian names; where most 
are poor, and where almost all are young. 


For six or seven years ‘Thackeray 
toiled with his pen and reveled with his 
boon companions; but after a while he 
grew weary of it all—the lotus-eating 
with cayenne pepper, the soda-water, the 
needy scribblers, the barmaids, and the 
tawdry actresses. He was now mature, 
and he had won a name for himself 
which raised him above the low levels 
of Bohemia. ‘ Vanity Fair” appeared 
in 1847, and from that moment he 
could select his friends in any quarter 
that he chose. ‘There came to him the 
need of something purer, fresher, and 
sweeter than he could find in taverns 
and in music-halls. Somebody once 
asked him whom he loved best after his 
own children, and he replied: 

“Why, Fitz” —Edward FitzGeraid— 
“of course, and Brookfield.” 


THACKERAY BROOKFIELDS 


Brookfield was the Rev. William 
Brookfield, who had been ‘Thackeray’s 
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close companion at Cambridge, and 
with whom he had kept up an _ inti- 
macy more or less fitful ever since. He 


was a gentleman of fine character and 
of excellent taste, and he had married 
a lady remarkable for her beauty and 
her wit. Before marriage she had been 
Miss Jane Octavia Eltof, daughter of 
a Somersetshire baronet, Sir Charles 
Elton, of Clevedon Court. Her cousin 
was Arthur Hallam, whose death led 
Tennyson to write the beautiful stanzas 
of “In Memoriam.” ‘Thackeray first 
came to know her through his friend- 
ship for her husband. 

In time, the Brookfield house in 
Jermyn Street came to be an earthly 
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paradise to the man of genius who had 
been so sorely butieted by the world. 
Here he found a rest such as he could 
not secure in clubs and taverns. Refine- 
ment and grace and sincere appreciation 
soothed and charmed him, just as the 
beauty of his friend’s attractive wife 
was pleasing to his esthetic sense. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton has said of Thackeray that 
he “loved the grace and delicacy of 
what is called good society. He was 
no more of a snob than Dickens, but he 
was more plastic, more frankly influ- 
enced by that kind of social sensuality 
which finds its enjoyment in good living, 
good manners, pretty women, and _ re- 
fined talk. Dickens had no eye for 
beauty as such. He could love a com- 
paratively plain woman — and did; but 
Thackeray’s fancy went out to love- 
liness; and cleverness alone, without 
beauty, would never have stirred his 
passions. Both men could and did love 
deeply, madly; and the secret history of 
their loves has yet to be written. It 
never will be written now, and it is best 
that it should not be.” 

Perhaps it never will be written, and 
yet enough is known to show us what it 
was; and how, unlike the secret love of 
Dickens, it redounded to Thackeray’s 
eternal honor. 

It was not very long before the beauty 
of Mrs. Brookfield, her charm of man- 
ner, and her frank sympathy made a 
very deep impression upon the heart of 
Thackeray. He became her daily cor- 
respondent, scribbling to her little notes 
of which the language sometimes verged 
upon a tone of sentiment. He was al- 
ways visiting her house and seeking her 
company. 

In a world such as that in which he 
lived, an intimacy like this could not 
pass without notice. Whispered com- 
ment began to be heard in the Brook- 
field set. Then the whispers became 
louder and more insistent, and the com- 
ment more malicious. At last the mat- 
ter became known to Mr. Brookfield. 
He was loath to suspect his friend of 
treachery, yet he could not bear to think 
that his own beautiful wife should be a 
target for scandal-mongers. There was 


a short period in which his old-time 
friendship for Thackeray grew cool. An 
intimation was conveyed to the novelist 
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that his visits to Mrs. Brookfield ought 
to cease. 

Thackeray was deeply troubled. Per- 
haps, until that moment, he had not 
himself known how deeply his affections 
were engaged. What should he do? 
A baser’man would have attempted con- 
sciously an intrigue. But Thackeray 
was not base. He was a high-bred gen- 
tleman, and he adopted a course which 
was singular in its frankness. He wrote 
a letter to Mr. Brookfield—a long and 
earnest letter, in which he laid bare the 
secrets of his inner heart. 


A REMARKABLE LETTER 


Without sparing himself or attempt- 
ing to conceal an iota of the truth, he 
admitted that he had fallen deeply in 
love with Mrs. Brookfield. ‘Then, how- 
ever, he made an appeal that was power- 
ful and pathetic. He drew a picture 
of his own lonely life, and of the joy 
and happiness which he had found in 
the company of this lovely woman. But, 
he said substantially, I am your friend, 
and have been your friend since boy- 
hood. My friendship is as loyal as my 
love. If you see fit to deprive me of 
what has been the most beautiful and 
true and tender experience that I have 
ever known, it seems to me that I can 
scarce endure to live. Will you not let 
me continue to be a visitor at your home, 
to maintain my friendship with your 
wife, to have the comfort and_ the 
brightness which her presence gives me, 
accepting my assurance that she shall 
be to me nothing but a friend, that no 
word of love shall ever pass my lips, 
that no sign of it shall ever come from 
me? May I not be a friend of both of 
you, as I have been in the past? What 
I feel in my very heart of hearts will 
remain hidden there forever. Trust my 
honor as a man and as a friend, and 
believe me worthy of your trust. 

This letter, the exact text of which 
has never yet been given to the public, 
awakened a response in the heart of the 
man to whom it was addressed, and 
whose nobility of character was as great 
as Thackeray’s. Mr. Brookfield  an- 
swered in the most cordial manner; and 
from that day until Thackeray’s death, 
in 1863, the three were inseparable com- 
panions and correspondents. 
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There is no evidence that Mrs. Brook- 
field’s regard for Thackeray at all re- 
sembled his for her. On the contrary, 
we must assume that she was devoted to 
her husband, and that the pleasure 
which Thackeray’s society gave her was 
never inconsistent with her wifely duty. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
she ever learned of what Thackeray told 
her husband. 

Thackeray wrote her a multitude of 
letters, no matter where he happened to 
be, and many of these letters were pub- 
lished twenty-three years ago. ‘They are 
intimate as the letters from a brother to 
a sister might be intimate. He con- 
fided to her everything that befell him. 
The letters were interspersed with jokes 
and bits of comic poetry and cleverly 
drawn caricatures; and there was noth- 
ing in them that the whole world might 
not and read. ‘Thackeray kept his 
word to Mr. Brookfield, and when he 
died he had the consciousness that he had 
played the part of a man of honor. 

The letters which relate to the crisis 


see 


of this affair are, oddly enough, in the 
possession of an American, Major Will- 
iam H. Lambert, of Philadelphia. How 


he secured them the present writer does 
not know; but they are carefully pre- 
served, and perhaps, fifty years from 
now, when the present generation shall 
have passed away, they will be pub- 
lished. They are certainly among the 
most precious memorials of a very great 
and noble character. : 
Mrs. Brookfield 
years after the death of ‘Thackeray, 
dying in 1901. The remembrance of 
her friendship with him was a recollec- 
tion which she valued greatly, and she 
had reason so to do. -The word “ affin- 
ity” has been greatly vulgarized of late ; 
and it is a delight to find one con- 
spicuous instance of an affinity of souls 
which was not marred by scandal, and 
which exemplified the union of a deep 
and enduring love with purity and truth. 
One feels a greater faith in human na- 
ture in recalling this interesting story. 
Mrs. Brookfield always spoke of her 
illustrious friend as “ dear ‘Thackeray,” 
and we may echo the same expression 
when we think of his high-mindedness. 
which clears away from all he ever wrote 
or said the cheap reproach of cynicism. 


lived nearly forty 
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The Lights .of Charity Harbor 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


IGHT months of mission work about 
the shores of the great bays of 
northern Newfoundland had _ severely 
shaken Horace Dorrit’s faith in his fit- 
ness for the task of promulgating the 
Gospel in those forsaken regions. He 
had arrived in the country in September, 
during a spell of golden weather, with a 
fine glow in his heart; but, day by day, 
the glow had faded. Loneliness, poor 
food, hardship of many sorts, and the 
uncouth ignorance of the scattered fisher- 
folk, had weighed him deeper and deeper 
into an aching despondency that was both 
mental and physical. 

April came. Except for the lengthen- 
ing of the days, there was as yet no hint 
of spring in that dreary world. Dorrit 
looked behind him at the nightmare 
through which he had struggled, and 
before him at the desolate months to 
come, and his heart failed him. So he 
wrote a long letter to his bishop, telling 
of his sufferings and of his ill-health, 
and asking for a mission or a_ parish 
nearer to civilization. 

The young missionary was to set out 
for Folly Cove, on the southern shore 
of the bay, within the hour. ‘There he 
would inquire as to the safest and quick- 
est way of forwarding the letter. He 
knew that it would go from harbor to 
harbor, at varying rates of speed—now 
on a man’s back and now on a dog- 
sledge—changing hands many times. At 
last, with luck, it would reach some point 
on the railway, and so, in time, win to 
the bishop’s letter-box. 

Dorrit’s parochial visits were made by 
way of the salt water. In the autumn 
he had traveled from one fishing-village 
to another in a skiff, or on a fore-and- 
aft schooner. In winter he went over 
the same courses on the ice, on foot, or 
by sledge. 


The morning was clear and windless, 
and unusually mild, when the missionary 
and David Couch left Bully Rocks for 
Folly Cove. ‘The team consisted of four 
dogs of the established mongrel breed 
of the country — sturdy, heavy-muzzled, 
rough-coated beasts, black, or black and 
white, with honest brown eyes and trust- 
worthy tempers. In their blood there 
still lingered a strain of that precious 
and now all but extinct breed for which 
Newfoundland was once _ celebrated. 
They were very different dogs from the 
long-haired, long-jawed “ huskies,” wolf- 
ish in appearance and in temper, of the 
Labrador coast. 

David Couch handled the team, trot- 
ting light-footed beside the sledge. The 
missionary sat deep in his sleeping-bag, 
with smoked glasses on his eves, his mind 
a prey to the dreary reflections that were 
now habitual with him. Across the rocky 
“Jand-wash” and onto the sloping ice 
along the shore they made their way. 
Ten yards out the ice was as level as a 
table. The sledge glided smoothly along 
on its polished runners; and David 
hummed a tune as he ran cheerfully be- 
side it. : 

On the right lay the desolate rocks of 
the coast, cheerless even in the sunlight. 
Far to the left, beyond miles of frozen 
tide, the southern shore of the great bay 
glimmered in-silver and blue and smoky 
opal. There, somewhere behind the de- 
lusive beauties created by atmosphere 
and distance, lay the desolate little ham- 
let of Folly Cove, with its dozen of toil 
worn men and its twoscore of heroic 
women and ill-fed children. Behind the 
gliding sledge the ice-field stretched sea- 
ward, mile on mile, to a fleckless horizon 
and the wide Atlantic. 

David Couch kept the dogs to their 
course along the shore for a distance of 
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about seven miles. This brought him to 
a small, rocky cape which he recognized 
as a turning-point in the journey— 
though to the untrained eye it did not 
differ in any respect from a dozen other 
small capes that the sledge had passed. 
Using his voice only, he swung the obe- 
dient dogs to the left. The willing 
animals still ran easily, requiring no 
urging from their driver. 

“Folly Cove lays yonder, sir, right 
acrost the bay,” said David, pointing 
with a mittened hand to the misty, shim- 
mering line to the southward. 

The missionary glanced up for a mo- 
ment, nodded, and. again sank his chin 
in his woolen muffler. Half an hour 
passed. The sunlight faded, and the 
horizon darkened from silver and smoky 
opal to heavy gray. A cold wind arose 
suddenly, and flooded steadily in from 
the west and north. Dorrit raised his 
head and looked around ; then he scram- 
bled from his warm sleeping - bag and 
began to run beside the sledge. He 
needed no word from his companion to 
rouse him to action. He knew the coun- 


try well enough to suspect that this sud- 
den change in the weather might mean 


one of those terrible storms peculiar to 
northern Newfoundland and Labrador— 
storms of high wind, bitter cold, and 
blinding snow driven all together, mad 
and unmerciful, across the aching wil- 
derness. It is in such storms that way- 
farers perish, sometimes within gunshot 
of their own doors. 

“There be a flurry comin’, sir,” re- 
marked David Couch with ill-concealed 
consternation in his voice. 

“T fear so, David,” replied the mis- 
sionary quietly. There was no taint of 
physical cowardice in Horace Dorrit. 

The snow reached them suddenly, 
puffing out of the northwest in furious 
blasts, dry and stinging as blown sand. 
In an instant the lines of the coast were 
hidden. The dogs ran with their heads 
held low, and the men could scarcely 
breathe. After a few minutes of this 
painful advance, David Couch halted 
the team. 

“T needs a glimpse o’ the 
sir,” he shouted, turning his broad back 


compass, 


to the wind. 
The missionary drew the mitten from 
his right hand and began to feel about 
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his person for his pocket-compass. He 
probed every pocket with his numbed 
fingers. At last he buttoned his outer 
coat again and drew on his mitten. 

“It is no use pretending, David,” he 
said. “I remember all about it, now. 
It is on my writing-table, back in Bully 
Rocks.” 

“The compass?” 

Dorrit nodded. 

“You must try to forgive me for my 
carelessness, David—and we must hold 
to our course by the wind,” he said 
firmly. 

The other did not reply, but urged 
the dogs forward again with a shrill 
whistle. The wind had already lost its 
steadiness. Now it puffed from the 
right, and now from behind; and soon 
it baffled and fell, and the snow eddied 
down in wavering, twisting curtains. 
The dogs walked now, and the sledge 
dragged heavily in the new and ever- 
deepening snow. David took his rackets 
from the sledge, bound them to his feet, 
and went ahead of the dogs. Dorrit also 
put on his snow-shoes, but kept to the 
rear, with one hand resting on the sledge. 
He was desperately tired, and felt as if 
he carried a load on his back. 

For hours the little party continued 
to move through the blindness of the 
rustling snow and withering cold. The 
missionary left the back of the sledge 
and walked beside David Couch. Fatigue 
seemed to leave him, as if the load had 
slipped from his shoulders. He even 
took hold of a trace, to help the dogs, 
and sang as he plodded along. David 
looked at him in a dull sort of wonder, 
and feared that his mind was weakening. 

Gradually the whirling eddies and 
veils of the snow became thinner, and at 
last ceased entirely. Overhead and on 
every side was darkness, for night had 
crept upon them behind the curtains of 
the storm. The dogs came to a halt 
and lay down in their traces. The mis- 
sionary stopped also and turned toward 
David. 

“T did not know it was so late,” 
said. 

Then he stumbled and fell. David 
lifted him from the snow and laid him 
on the sledge. 

“ Open yer eyes, sir,”’ he cried. 
yonder! There be lights!” 


cried David. 


he 


“ Took 
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“ Lights?” queried Dorrit drowsily. 

David raised him to a sitting posi- 
tion and supported him with both arms. 

“Look at the glint o’ the candles!” 
he said. ‘“ Low down, sir — straight 
ahead 0’ ye. Don’t ye see?” 

“T can see nothing, David—nothing 
but blackness and the white gleam of 
the snow,” replied the missionary. 

“Ye must walk, sir,” said David. 
“It be mortal cold, and ye must keep 
movin’. The lights be close aboard.” 

“The lights! What lights?” asked 
the other dully. 

The unnatural energy that had _ pos- 
sessed him only a few minutes before 
had left as swiftly as it had come. 

“T takes ’em for the lights o’ Charity 
Harbor, sir,” replied David. 

As Dorrit shuffled along, clinging to 
David’s arm, he muttered the name of 
Charity Harbor over and over, wonder- 
ingly and happily. The dogs followed 
slowly in the tracks of the rackets, with 
their heads and brushes held low and 
their tongues swinging from their frost- 
ed jaws. 

Dorrit lay ill for ten days in a narrow 
bed at Charity Harbor. During those 
days and nights he saw things hazily 
with the eyes of his body, but very clear- 
ly with the eyes of his spirit. He knew 
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that the bed he lay in was the only bed 
in the cottage; but he did not wonder at 
that, for a knowledge of the hearts of 
his people had come to him—how, he 
did not ask himself. 

“This is Charity Harbor,” he would 
murmur, sometimes to the thin, ragged 
woman who was always near him, and 
again to the blue-eyed, bearded man who 
stooped above his bed and smiled at him. 
At last he was allowed to sit up, with a 
roll of sail-cloth at his back. 

‘There was a letter, 
dressed, in my pocket,” 
woman. 

“ Aye, sir. 
she replied. 

“Then I must 
said the missionary. 

She brought him a sheet of 
paper and the stub of a pencil. 
was too weak to write much. 

“My letter of ten days ago was ill- 
considered,’ he inscribed unsteadily. 
“Since then I have seen the lights of 
Charity Harbor—and the hearts of my 
people. My work is in this mission; 
and now I believe myself to be well 
fitted for the work.” 

It was a rather unusual letter to send 
to a bishop, perhaps—but it served its 
purpose. 


and ad- 
the 


sealed 
he said to 


It has gone up the coast,” 
write another letter,” 


cheap 


He 
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By WwW. PD. 
eo held his newspaper before 

his face, so that his fellow  sub- 
urbanites might not see the tears which 
would fill his eyes notwithstanding his 
efforts at self-control. Things at home 
had gone hopelessly wrong, and he and 
Maxie had decided that there was noth- 
ing left for them but divorce. He was 
to begin that day to arrange for the 
final settlement, giving her half of every- 
thing; then she was to go to a State 
where divorce was easy, and—well, that 
was all. They had arranged all the de- 


tails at the breakfast-table; it was the 
first matter, he reflected bitterly, upon 
which they had agreed for months. 

He had loved Maxie; 
He thought 


he loved her 


still. of their wedding, 


Courtship 
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five years ago; of the little grave in 
Roseland; and the letters on the printed 
page seemed to be afloat. He held the 
paper closer, and as he did so one sen- 
tence forced itself upon his comprehen- 
sion with a kind of shock. It was the 
head-line of an advertisement, and he 
read it with sudden, eager interest: 

YOU HAVE TROUBLE AT HOME, or in your 
business affairs; you need my advice. I teach you how 
to work with the constructive principle of nature. 
Every act of your life is either constructive or destruct- 
ive; learn to make them all constructive, and you can- 
not fail to get what you want. Muggridge, Teacher 
of Constructive Science, 544 Blank Street. 

Bagley read this twice, and became 
absorbed in thought. Yes, it was true, 
he reflected; everywhere were the two 
processes, construction and destruction. 
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Why, even in one’s own body the two 
principles were always active; and so 
in all things. Could one work with the 
constructive principle so as to create 
love? Why not, if love be the effect of 
causes which may be intelligently ap- 
plied? As the train rolled into the 
city, he tore out the advertisement and 
put it in his pocket; and an hour later, 
having turned over the morning’s busi- 
ness to his partner, Needham, he was 
climbing the stairway at 544 Blank 
Street. 

Muggridge proved to be a quiet gen- 
tleman, of refined appearance; his man- 
ner invited confidence, and Bagley frank- 
ly told him all his story. 

“The happiness of marriage,” said 
the dispenser of advice, “ depends upon 
the presence of marriage love —a love 
which transcends the mere attraction of 
the sexes in that it is personal, drawing 
the one woman to the one man, and 
vice versa. Marriage love is created by 
the process called courtship; and the 
thoughts, actions, and mental states of 
courtship are what you lack in your 
home. You courted your wife until 
marriage love existed between you; 
then you ceased to apply the cause, and 
the effect gradually subsided. You 
must institute a second courtship at 
once. Use your own judgment as to 
methods; no two women are alike; but 
you must forget the past absolutely, and 
put yourself in the mental attitude of 
having just become acquainted with your 
wife. Do not assume to have any rights, 
or hold any obligation over her; that 
is not courtship, but compulsion. Re- 
member that the lover does not criti- 
cize his beloved; if she burns the bis- 
cuits, he does not mention it; he tries 
to make himself her ideal of manhood, 
and if he succeeds, she will make the 
very best biscuits she knows how to 
make, in the effort to please him. Be- 
fore marriage we attract each other by 
making the most of ourselves, and by 
being blind to each other’s faults; and 
the continuance of marriage love de- 
pends upon the continuous operation of 
the causes which produce it. Courtship 
is constructive of marriage love and of 
wedded happiness. That is all, I think, 
Mr. Bagley.” 

Bagley paid a liberal fee, and went 
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out with a brightened face. He ad- 
mitted the force of the statements to 
which he had listened, and saw the 
cause of all his domestic difficulties. 
He had taken it as a matter of course 
that Maxie should always love him; 
and no doubt she had held the same 
idea concerning him. They had ceased 
trying to win more love from each 
other, and in great measure had _ lost 
what they had in the beginning. 

He thought over it all day, and went 
home at night with his plans fully 
formed. Maxie was silent at dinner, 
and he made no attempt at conversation 
until bedtime; then, as she sat musing 
before the fire, he laid aside the paper 
he had been pretending to read and said 
quietly: 

“Mrs. Bagley, it will require some 
weeks’ time to arrange the business mat- 
ters of -which we were speaking ‘this 
morning. Meanwhile we must keep up 
appearances, in order to avoid gossip. 
And since everything is now understood 
between us, there is no reason why we 
should not have the semblance of friend- 
ship at home as well as elsewhere. Let 
us forget that we are married, and treat 
each other just as any two well - bred 
people might, who should live for a 
time under the same roof. We will 
make no reference whatever to the past, 
the future, or to the business I have in 
hand until it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. Will you join me in this?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘It will be better 
than quarreling, and preferable, I sup- 
pose, to continual silence.” 

“Very well, then,” said he, and he 
went to his own room, satisfied with 
this beginning. He was very polite to 
her next morning, addressing her as 
‘Mrs. Bagley,” and keeping up an ani- 
mated conversation during breakfast; 
and he bade her a courteous good morn- 
ing when he went away. In the after- 
noon he called her up over the long- 
distance telephone. 

“The Needhams have invited us to 
dinner to-night,” he said—he had 
angled shamelessly for the invitation— 
‘“‘and afterward to the opera. I could 
not well refuse. Will you come in on 
the five-twenty? I'll meet you at the 
station.” 

After an instant’s hesitation she an- 
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swered in the affirmative, and he thanked 
her. She went, and enjoyed the eve- 
ning, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
the situation. Bagley was a clever fel- 
low, and he exerted himself to the ut- 
most to be entertaining, both at the 
dinner and at the opera; and he talked 
pleasantly to her on the train as they 
were going home. He wished her good 
night with exactly the tone and manner 
he had used to Mrs. Needham, and she 
went to bed, a little dazed with the 
strangeness of it all. 

From that time on, he managed mat- 
ters so that they were seldom alone. He 
obtained invitations to all sorts of so- 
cial functions, and this made necessary 
the giving of many little dinners and 
parties at the Bagley home. In all these 
affairs he played a conspicuous part; he 
was very gay, but he never failed in his 
courteous attention to his wife. With- 
out being in the least demonstrative, 
she felt that he was quietly watchful to 
see that her every want was attended to; 
and he was careful that she should not 
be overtaxed in the increased domestic 
duties consequent upon their social 
activities. 

On the rare evenings when they were 
alone together, he made special efforts 
to make the time pass pleasantly; and 
she soon began to enter into the spirit 
of the thing, and to be at her best 
when alone with him. She was _ sur- 
prised to find herself dressing as care- 
fully for an evening at home with her 
husband as if guests were expected ; and 
her heart actually leaped when, after 
all this had been going on about four 
weeks, he said to her at dinner: 

“Mrs. Bagley, we haven’t anything 
special for this evening, have we? Sup- 
pose we run into town for the opera, 
just you and I?” 

She consented with a secret eagerness 
which surprised herself; and was very 
agreeable to him all the evening. In 
bidding her good night he thanked her, 
and she cried in her bedroom, but would 
give herself no reason why. 

A week later, when he had brought 
home a box of roses for her to wear at 
a party, she dressed before dinner; and 
as they sat at table he complimented 
her on her appearance. She blushed 


like a girl; it had been two years since 
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she had heard such praise from him. 
But he went on quietly: 

‘““]T have our business nearly arranged, 
and you may soon start on your journey. 
So attractive a woman as you will not 
remain single long, and I sincerely hope 
you will find happiness next time. I 
am not going to sell this house, nor 
the furniture; I will pay you half its 
value, and close it up. Should I de- 
cide to marry again, I may wish to live 
here.” 

Her heart sank at nis cool words, al- 
though she told herself that it was 
exactly what she wished for. She was 
very quiet all the evening, but talked 
cheerfully to him after they had re- 
turned home; and for a week> things 
went on as before. Then they had an- 
other evening at home together. Neither 
seeming inclined for conversation, they 
had sat for an hour without speaking 
when she broke the silence. 

“Can you tell, now, just when you 
can make your final settlement with 
me?” she asked with an indifference 
which was slightly exaggerated. 

“In about three or four days, I think,” 
said he. 

She caught her breath; the end was 
near, then. She stole a glance at him; 
but he was staring at the fire, and his 
face was inscrutable. 

‘And you say that you intend to keep 


this house, Jack—Mr. Bagley?” she 
asked. 

“aesiy" 

“ You — you — think that you will 


marry again?” 

She, too, was looking steadily at the 
fire, and her lips were twitching as if 
she wished to laugh. 

‘““T may do so,” he replied. 

“ How soon?” 

I shall wait a reasonable time after 
,et your divorce.” 

And have you any one in mind?” 
she asked sweetly. 

Ignoring the impudence of the ques- 
tion, he answered calmly, -still gazing 
at the fire: 

“Well, not exactly; not for sure. I 
haven’t said anything to her, of course ; 
but I had thought of the merry widow 
—you know, Mrs. Plumleigh.” 

Maxie turned on him with flashing 
eyes, and a red spot on either cheek. 


‘ay 


you 


oe 
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“ Jack Bagley,” she said, ‘‘ don’t you 
dare think of bringing that brazen thing 
here! Do you suppose I would let her 
have my lovely home—and you? I’m 
going to stay myself!” She slipped 
from her chair and fell on her knees 
beside him, hiding her face on_ his 
breast. “‘ And oh, Jack,” she sobbed in 
muffled tones, ‘if you'll promise always 





Man 


The 


BY THOMAS 


T was a beautiful afternoon in spring. 
Mr, Spragg had come home a couple 
of hours earlier than usual, and he was 
sitting on the piazza of his country house, 
enjoying the air and a cigar. He was in 
that idle, recreative mood where the 
slightest thing may be of interest ; where 
the mind, free to loiter, lingers irresponsi- 
bly on any chance object. 

In this mood, his eye fell on a decrepit 
and apparently defunct shrub on the 
edge of the lawn—a shrub which was 
different from its fellows in that it 
showed no buds. 

“That shrub,” said Mr. Spragg con- 
templatively, “ought to be replaced. 
Why haven’t you done it before, Sarah?” 

Mrs. Spragg, who was sitting demure- 
ly by his side, trembled with inward joy 
as she heard his remark. 


“Don’t you remember, dear,” she re-; 


plied, “that I spoke to you about that 
shrub a week ago?” 

“And what did I say?” asked Mr. 
Spragg, with a beneficent smile. 

“You said that if it was dead it should 
be dug up—and then you hurried away.” 

Mr. Spragg made no immediate reply. 

“How much would it cost,’’ he asked 
at last, “to replace that shrub?” 

‘Not over a dollar.” 

There was another pause. Mr. Spragg 
continued to puff his cigar meditatively. 

“T saw an advertisement in a maga- 
zine the other day,” he said, “of a man 
who had young trees to sell. It seems 
to me that it was near here—yes, I am 
sure it was.” 

“You mean Puff’s place? 
Mrs. Spragg. 

“Yes, I believe that was it.” 








” 


replied 
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to be as nice to me as you’ve been these 
last six weeks, I’ll try hard to be good to 
you; I will, indeed! ‘Take me back and 
love me again, Jack; please take me 
back! I don’t want to be divorced at 
all.” 

“Blessed be Muggridge and the con- 
structive principle!” said Bagley, as he 
lifted his wife to his knee. 


from Putt's 
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“They have a large greenhouse near 
by.” 

Spragg stretched his legs and yawned. 
It involved almost too much of an effort 
of will-power even to get up. 

“Well,” he said at last, ‘‘ I suppose I 
might get that magazine and telephone 
Puff to put in one of those trees. If I 
don’t do it now, I may forget it.” 

He stirred himself and strolled inside 
the house. In a few moments he had 
Puff on the telephone. 

“What will you charge me to set out 
a little Canadian spruce-tree on my lawn 
—and guarantee it?” 

The man at Puff’s was no fossil. In 
a jiffy he had obtained Spragg’s name 
and address. In another jiffy he was 
assuring Spragg that a tree such as he 
wanted would be put out on the desired 
spot at once—the whole thing wouldn’t 
cost more than a dollar. 

“Are you telephoning from your 
house?” he added. 

“ Yes.” 

“Very well. I'll have it done at once. 
We have some elegant specimens just in.” 

“ All right,” said Spragg. “ You can 
have the order, if it won’t cost any more 
than a dollar.” 

Spragg went back. He lighted another 
cigar. 

“Well,” he exclaimed to his wife, with 
a satisfied sigh, “that’s off my mind. 
Funny how a little thing like that will 
suddenly bother you! = simply couldn’t 
sit here and look at that spot any longer 
and strange, I never thought of it be- 





fore.” 
It was a truly beautiful day. The air 
was balmy. Spragg’s mocd continued to 
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expand. Suddenly both he and Mrs. 
Spragg looked up. A smart little motor- 
car, spick and span and glistening in 
the afternoon sun, had stopped in front. 
A nice, pleasant-looking man sprang out 
with a businesslike air and advanced up 
the walk. 

“Mr. Spragg?” 

“Te 

‘Tm from Puft’s.’ 

‘Sit down, please. You needn’t have 
taken the trouble to come way over here.” 

“No trouble at all, sir. It’s a pleas- 
ure, I assure you. I have often been by 
your place, and admired it. You have 
really the best location in town.” 

“Think so?” said Spragg. 

“Oh, by all means,” said the man from 
Pufi’s. ‘‘ You know Mr. Spriggins, down 
the street?” 

“Very well.” 

‘IT was speaking to him the other day 
about your place. Of course he hated to 
admit it, but—” 

Spragg laughed. 

‘He wanted this place, but I got in 
ahead of him.” 

The man from Puff’s laughed also. 
He laughed until the tears—almost—ran 
down his cheeks. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. ‘‘ He practically 
admitted that you got in ahead of him. 
He has the next best place in town; but 


, 


of course that isn’t the best place. Now, 
let’s see, you want—” 
“T want,” answered Spragg, pointing 


to the spot, ‘‘a young Canadian spruce 
planted where that dead shrub is. It 
will look well there, won’t it?” 

The man from Puff’s smiled sagely. 

“Of course, Mr. Spragg,” he said, 
‘vou will appreciate the fact that we are 
landscape gardeners, and consider our- 
selves experts in our line. We have to 
be, to keep up to date. We make a con- 
stant study of it. Now, if you want my 
opinion, you shouldn’t have a tree in that 
spot. You  shouldn’t have anything 
there. It will take away from the lines 
of the house.” 

“You wouldn’t put anything there?” 

‘Not a solitary thing. I would take 
away that shrub and turf it out. [’ll 
send a man over to-morrow and have it 


” 


done. 
“ How much will that cost?” 
Puff’s man smiled. 
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“Why, nothing,” he said. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
think of charging for a little item like 
that. We are doing some work on Sprig- 
gins’s place, and I’ll have the men attend 
to it.” 

“That isn’t my way of doing things. 
You send me a bill. What are you doing 
for Spriggins?’ 

At this point the man from Pufi’s real- 
ized that his moment had come. He 
turned to Spragg. 

“Do you want to double the value of 
your place?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Then let me tell you something. You 
are making the mistake of your life. You 
have the finest place for miles around ; 
but it’s all wrong—all wrong. .Now, you 
let me fix you up. You let me do what 
I’m doing to Spriggins’s place—only, of 
course, you have twice the place he has. 
I can get twice the results.” 

He took from his pocket a blue print of 
the Spriggins place, dotted in white with 
clumps of shrubs and trees. 

“There you are!” he exclaimed. 
‘“That’s what I am doing for Spriggins. 
He’s given me carte blanche.” 

Spragg turned to him. 

‘““How much will it cost to fix up this 
place?” he asked. 

Mrs. Spragg, who knew enough to keep 
silent, rocked nervously in her chair. In- 
ternally she was in a fever. The man 
from Puff’s walked to the corner of the 
piazza and swept his eye over the lawn. 
He came back. 

‘Very little,’ he said. ‘“ Very little 
indeed, considering how it would add to 
the value of your place. I'll do it for 
five hundred dollars.” 

Spragg gasped. 


55 5 
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Five hundred dollars! 

“Yes. Spriggins’s order—here it is— 
calls for about four hundred and fifty; 
but then his place doesn’t compare with 
yours. That includes, of course, our 
guarantee for a year.” 

Spragg shook his head. 

“Much obliged for your trouble,” he 
said, “ but I guess not.” 

The man from Puff’s got up. 

“Don’t mention it,” he replied. “ If 
you change your mind, let me know. 
Well, I must be off.” He looked at his 
watch. “I have an engagement with 
Spriggins in ten minutes.” 


a3 
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Spragg got up with him and walked to 
the end of the piazza—away from Mrs. 
Spragg. 

“That seems a lot of money to me,” 
he said, “ to put on a place.” 

The man from Puff’s turned on him in- 
stantly. 

“Mr. Spragg,” he said, “let me ask 
you a question. You are a man of busi- 
ness—I know your reputation. Here you 
have a place worth twenty, thirty, forty 
thousand dollars—you can’t tell how 
much it 7s worth until the right man 
comes along. Now, you know that ap- 
pearance is nine-tenths of the whole 
game. Is it business, or not, to let us 
put five hundred dollars into this place 
and add all the way from two ten 
thousand dollars to its value? I’m not 
exaggerating. If you want your motor- 
car repaired, you don’t do it yourself— 
you go to an expert. If you want any 
law business attended to, you go to a 
lawyer. Why not place this thing in 
our hands, and dismiss the whole affair 


to 
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from your own mind? Have it right, 


Mr. Spragg!” 

Spragg swung around. 

“Very well, young man,” he said. 
“You go ahead. Send me your layout 
and fix the place up to suit yourself. I'll 
give you the order—and see that you do 
it well.” 

“Thank you, sir. 
at stake. Good day!” 

“Good day.” 

The man from Puff’s walked down the 
path, got into his machine, and in an in- 
stant was only a distant, whir. Spragg 
walked slowly back, resumed his seat, put 
his feet up on the rail, and meditatively 
lighted another cigar. 

“Why, in these days,” he half solilo- 
quized, “‘a man can’t even afford to take 
an afternoon off from his business. Now, 
who would have thought that a con- 
founded, measly, shriveled up, dead-to- 
the - world, back number remnant of a 
shrub would ever have cost me five hun- 
dred dollars?” 


’ 


Our reputation is 





Father 
BY 


y OWADAYS,” said Farris, clutch- 
ing a steaming plate with one 
hand and dashing his wet towel over 
it, ““man, the individual, has ceased to 
exist. Collectively, he is civilization. 
Where is the man to-day who would 
dare separate himself from modern 
progress and follow his own mind?” 

Rudolph Boehm, bending over a vat 
in such a cloud of steam that Farris, a 
yard from him, could see him only from 
time to time, raised his head. 

“Where is he? If you would only 
look for him, you would him all 
around you.” 

“For example? 
tioningly. 

“ Listen,” Rudolph went on. 

“Hear! Hear!” others shouted from 
various parts of the kitchen. 

This was no place for a story to re- 
fute the statement of an abstract prin- 
ciple. For Farris, Boehm, and a dozen 
other youths were working in_ the 
kitchen of the University Boarding 


see 


” said Farris ques- 


FRITZ 


and Son 
KROG 


Club, an organization that housed the 
students of a Western college at thirty 
dollars per annum, and half fed them 
at a dollar and fifty cents per week. 
Those in the kitchen were the poorest 
of the poor youths who lived at the 
U. B. Club, and they were earning their 
board by washing the club dishes. 

“T know of a German,” Boehm be- 
gan, “who came to America thirty 
years ago from a little farm in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. He settled down in 
the foot-hills of the Ozarks, where he 
bought land at three dollars an acre. 
On that rocky soil he started to beat out 
a living. He had a wife, a woman of 
his kind, who worked with him in the 
fields when she was not cooking his 
meals, weaving his clothes, knitting his 
socks, and nursing her baby, a boy. 

“When this man had been on his 
American farm about ten years and the 
boy was six years old, the Missouri Tel- 
ephone Company Luilt its line across 
Washington County. It planted about 
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fifty of its poles on that farmer’s land 
and strung the wires. The farmer ob- 
jected violently, but the company put up 
its line. 

“One dark night the farmer built a 
fire around every pole, burned them all 
to the ground, and dragged the wire off 
his land. The telephone company 
brought suit. The farmer hired a law- 
yer. For months and years the case 
dragged on. When the farmer had used 
up all his savings, he mortgaged his 
farm, then his house, then his live-stock. 
When everything he owned was tied up 
and he could not raise another cent, his 
lawyer dropped the case. 

“Then the farmer started in to get 
his farm back. For twenty years he 
and his wife worked like horses. - The 
last I heard of them they were still pay- 
ing interest on the mortgages; but each 
year, with all the spare money that he 
can scrape together, that farmer hires 
a lawyer to go on with the case.” 

As Rudolph finished his story, a mes- 
senger entered the reeking kitchen. 

“Man named Boehm here?” asked 
the boy. 

“Here you are,’ Boehm answered. 

The boy handed him a telegram, 
which the youth tore open. When he 
had read it he called Farris away from 
the crowd and showed him the message. 
It was brief: 


Come home at once. ‘We can no more. 


“That man whose story I told,” 
Boehm went on, “is my father. He 
has given up. He wants me. I am 


, 


going home to-night. Good-by!’ 


ii 


WueEN the train stopped on the long 
grade where the Frisco begins climbing 
the Ozark ridge, a single passenger 
stepped out on the cinder platform with 
a telescope in his hand. In the hali- 
darkness beyond the station a farm- 
wagon loomed and harness jingled. 
Some one called from ‘the wagon, and 
the passenger walked over to it. 

““ Mine son Rudolph!” said a voice. 

Rudolph Boehm grasped his father’s 
hand and looked fixedly at the figure on 
the seat. here was no need of ex- 
planations. That bent, crooked, ema- 


ciated frame, with the claw-like hands, 
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the hunched shoulders, the hollow-eyed 
face, the quiver in the handshake 
everything, even the crazy rattling of 
the wagon, the stumbling of the horses 
—told of the struggle ended. 

The night, sultry, grew heavier, as 
the horses stumbled over the rough road. 
Low peals of thunder boomed in the 
hills, which sullenly gave back their 
muffled echo. Over the jagged tree- 
tops red flares of distant lightning 
glowed in transient sheets of blood 
along the horizon. 

“Dot delephone business,” the father 
said in a low voice, “it hass done for me 
at last. For twenty years I fight; but 
now wmiitterchen is sick—down. I am 
sick. We are no good now. Next 
month falls due a mortgage. If we can 
make no payment, gone is the old home. 
You made money since you went away?’ 

“No,” Rudolph answered _ slowly. 
‘“T have been studying.” 

“Study?” the father repeated won- 
deringly. ‘‘ Martin, dot lawyer, he said 
you vas in college. I vonder vat you 
do dere.” 





“Studied law,” Rudolph answered. 
“But I have made no money. Next 
month I—” 

He choked with the words. How 


could he explain? He knew he could 
not, would not do it. 

For eight years Rudolph Boehm had 
not been near his home. He had left 
it obeying the same impulse, the wan 
derlust, the mysterious longing that 
had once been in his father’s blood and 
had driven him to America. Five of 
those eight years Rudolph had spent in 
college. How could he explain to his 
father that his eight years had not been 
profitable ones in a money sense? How 
could he explain that he had done a 
man’s work, had played a man’s part, 
and yet was almost penniless ? 

A whole age of human progress sep- 
arated the minds of the old man and his 
son driving together through the night 
amid the warning growls of the ad- 
vancing storm. Rudolph felt that he 
had lifted himself out of the world in 
which his parents lived. He had often 
denied within himself that he could 
ever come into their lives again. Yet 
with the first call for help—brief, cloud- 
ed, not a dozen words, spread in a tele- 
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graph operator’s hand on a yellow slip 
of paper—home, father, and mother had 
leaped into the young man’s heart. 

A few big drops of rain fell. The 
son opened his umbrella, which he hand- 
ed to his father, while he himself took 
the reins. 

“Took!” the elder cried suddenly. 
Fifty yards ahead of them rose the ashen 
shafts of two telephone-poles, one on 
each side of the road. The father 
laughed—a dry, cackling, raucous laugh. 
“They done for me!” he said bitterly. 

In the instant that they passed be- 
tween the poles Rudolph heard the steel 
umbrella-rod rasp on the telephone- 
wires, ‘which, neglected, hung too low 
over the road. ‘There came a flash of 
light, the horses jumped, and the father 
was thrown into the road. 

When the old man had been carried 
to his bed, he revived enough to speak. 

“Tt iss no use,” were his first words. 
“Der delephone again! I am done!” 

Rudolph, standing in the middle of 
the room, stared absently at the man 
moaning on the bed and the feeble 
woman tottering about the room, mum- 
bling and wringing her hands. ‘The son 
was thinking, searching himself, drain- 
ing his whole soul for sympathy that he 
might soften his voice when he should 
speak, and soften his eye when he must, 
some time, look at these people, his 
father and mother. 

“It iss no use,” moaned the sufferer. 
“Twenty years that devil chase me, al- 
ways—” 

‘Be still!” 

Rudolph’s tongue was loosened. Gone 
the fine scruples so carefully wrought 
during the night, gone the restraint 
which he had built hour by hour, and 
gone his patience. 

“Listen!” the youth went on. There 
was a ring in his voice, a thrill of sup- 
pressed indignation. “‘ You have been a 
fool for twenty years. No devil, no 
evil destiny, no one has pursued you. 
There was no hand of the Evil One in 
your accident to-night. You were dri- 
ving in a storm, through an atmosphere 
loaded with electricity. A heavy elec- 


trical charge had gathered on the tele- 
phone-wire—a simple physical phenom- 
enon. Your umbrella-rod touched the 
wire, you were brought in contact with 
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the electrical charge; there was a dis- 
charge through you, as there would have 
been a discharge through a stick, or a 
clod. That’s why you were knocked 
from the wagon. The devil! Non- 
sense!” 

Miitterchen shook her head and wrung 
her hands in fresh dismay. The man 
on the bed groaned more miserably. 
“Ach, Gott!” the father exclaimed. 
The boy hass grown hard. He is no 
more the good son.” 

Rudolph gripped a chair; and then, 
with an effort that left him trembling, 
he spoke quietly, even softly. 

“Listen, father,” he said. “I am 
going to leave you now. Do you hear? 
I am going away for several days. 
When I come back I will have money.” 


“What?” cried the father. ‘“ You 
go?” 

“Never mind,” the son replied. 
“You won't give up, will you? Not 
before I come back.” 

For two weeks the youth was gone. 
Then he suddenly returned. with a 
stranger, a tall, well-dressed man with 
eye-glasses. He was taken into the sick 
room at once. 

“Father,” said Rudolph, “this is 
Mr. Martin. He is attorney for the 
Missouri Telephone Company. He will 
give you two thousand dollars if you 
will sign this paper. It is all right. It 
is only your promise not to sue the com- 
pany for damages received on the night 
when you were thrown from the wagon.” 

The sick man heard in a dazed way. 
Rudolph had to repeat over and over 
again before anything reached the poor 
man’s understanding. At last a light of 
joy came into his eyes. 

“Two thousand dollars! From dot 
delephone company—for me?” 

“Yes,” Rudolph answered. 
—sign here.” 

With a trembling hand the old man 
signed his name. In the last stroke the 
pen slipped out of his fingers, and he 
fell back—dead. 


“ Here 


When Rudolph Boehm returned to 
college the following year. he did not 
wash dishes at the club. The farm was 
paying him a good profit. When he 
took his degree, he arranged for a post- 
graduate course at Harvard. 
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S the steamer from the Philippines 
came up to the San Francisco 
wharf, three men stood waiting 

for her to unload her passengers. One 
was a little dark Mexican, owner of a 
big sheep-ranch in the south; one was a 
ward politician from Sacramento, and the 
third was the secretary of a famous uni- 
versity. 

As these few specimens from Zadok 
Peabody’s numerous and heterogeneous 
body of friends pushed forward to the 
foot of the gangplank, a common thrill 
of affection moved them to a delighted 
exclamation. That young man_ had 
swung into sight, laughing over his 
shoulder at some one on the ship. 

The three on the wharf held out eager 
hands of greeting, and when their friend 
had set down his big valise they smiled 
at him a moment in silence, as if savoring 
the fine, sunny confidence in the scheme 
of things which shone from his un- 
troubled and quite thoughtless face. 

“What luck, Zed?” they asked, being 
as usual unable to surmise anything 
from his exterior. He was always at 
least passable as to clothes and joyously 
buoyant as to bearing. 

‘“ Bu’sted!”’ he cried cheerfully, pull- 
ing his empty pockets inside out. “I 
came back third class, and even then it 
took my last dollar to tip the cook. May- 
be some folks can make money out there, 
but not me!” 

The Mexican produced a wallet tied 
with string. 

“Con permisg de Usted, if it is that 
you wish to try again—”’ 

The other shook his blond head gaily. 

“You save your good money till the 
next time I turn up in your country, 
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Miguel guerido, and blow it on me then. 
I’d never stick to a business,and you know 
it! Anyhow, | got tired of the tropics. 
Why, I’d been there almost six months, 
you know! I guess I'll breeze up to 
Vancouver and strike for a surveying job. 
I know a fellow there. Or maybe I'll 
settle down and teach Spanish in a State 
university again. ‘There’s a friend of 
mine—” 

The politician put his hand on the 
traveler’s shoulder. 

“Say, Zed, come up to Sacramento, 
why not? The boys sent me down to say 
that they'll all meet you at the deepo 
with a brass band if you'll only say the 
word.” 

Before Peabody could answer, the uni- 
versity secretary broke in. 

“Hold on a minute! Did your folks 
come from New England to begin with ?” 

The animation of the young man’s face 
flashed into the laugh which was at all 
times so near it. 

“ How else in thunder do you suppose 
I got my name? Sure they did, from a 
little Vermont hole-in-the-ground called 
Hilitown, or Hillsborough, or some- 
thing.” 

“Well, then, my son, you're not 
bu’sted at all; you’ve inherited a farm 
and fixings worth about three thousand 
dollars.” 

The heir was jovially incredulous, 
stroking his short yellow beard with a 
quaint gesture of good-natured unbelief. 

“What you giving me? ‘That’s one of 
the few spots on the globe where I never 
was in my life. My folks have been dead 
since before I can remember, and none of 
their people know me from Adam. And 
how do you get in it?” 
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“The lawyer wrote to the university 
as the last address of yours he could find. 
It’s your grandfather’s brother who’s just 
died with no heir nearer than you. ‘They 
sent on money enough for you to go East 
and look it up. Fact!” 

Mr. Peabody looked around upon the 
world with a swift, practised, and enthu- 
siastic acceptance of the unexpected. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that? Wouldn't that beat you? Say, 
this is a bully world! If one of you'll 
loan me the price, I'll take you all out to 
celebrate.” 

“Then. you don’t come to Sacramento? 
The boys’ll be sore at me if—” 

The young man took the politician’s 
hand in a warm clasp. 

“You tell the boys to keep their wel- 
come for me. ‘There’s no telling when I 
may turn up and need it; but not now, 
thanks. I’ve got to put out for darkest 
New England and settle up this manorial 
estate of my ancestors. “Then, why, per- 
haps I’ll soak my capital—think of my 
having all that money at one time !—into 
the rubber business in Brazil. I’ve got 
a pal down there who’s been wanting me 
to go in with him. No, by Jove! That's 
too confining! No chains in mine. That 
three thousand ought just about to take 
me around the world in first-class style. 
I never went ¢iat way yet. And then | 
can start fresh!” 

II 


Zapok’s effect on Hillsborough was as 
if a drum - and - fife corps had suddenly 
broken into the brooding quiet of the 
village street with a rattling march tune. 
People woke up with a start, so to speak, 
and ran to the windows to stare at him, 
startled to find that he stared back with 
the liveliest curiosity about their ways of 
doing things. Indeed, although every- 
thing about him was startling, nothing 
was more entirely surprising than his 
intense surprise at them. Only their own 
immediately fixed conviction that he was 
the queerest specimen of the human race 
ever seen kept them from resenting his 
equally fixed conviction that they were 
the queerest specimens themselves. 

As he walked around among them, 
watching what they knew to be perfectly 
natural doings, and listening to conver- 
sations which they felt to be tediously 
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usual, he was moved to shouts of wonder 
and amusement. He was only saved 
from being insufferably impertinent by 
being so patently absurd. 

For instance, when he asked what they 
were going to do with “ that stone-heap,”’ 
and they told him that it was one of the 
best corn - fields in the valley, because 
“the kept the corn warm 0’ 
nights,” the paroxysm of laughter which 
overtook him was so evidently silly that 
it would have been foolish to take of- 
fense. 

“ Why don’t you go out West to God’s 
country, where the sw keeps it warm?” 
he asked as he laughed, and took their 
silence as an admission that his question 
was unanswerable. 

Again, when Giles Endicott happened 
to mention that, although nearly thirty 
years old, he had never been more than 
fifteen miles from the Necronsett Valley, 
Peabody’s passion of astounded incredu- 
lity was merely accepted as part of his 
general oddity. 

His inexhaustible good nature, more- 
over, was like a flood of sunshine, melting 
the icy walls of shy stiffness with which 
they had always before shut themselves 
away from strangers. He would not con- 
sider himself a stranger, and he would 
not be shut out. His motto was that there 
wasn’t a spot on the globe where he did 
not bekong, and in a week’s time he had 
adopted himself into the very center of 
things. He was vastly tickled by the 
discovery that he was related, more or 
less, to every family in town, and in 
sisted on having this relationship recog- 
nized, deriving an amount of hilarity 
from the mere sound of ‘ Cousin Zed” 
which was as inexplicable to Hillsbor- 
ough as everything else about him. 

Although he had expected, apparent- 
ly, to arrive in town one day, sell his 
property the next, and depart for the 
nearest seaport on the third, he accepted 
with the utmost cheerfulness the old 
fashioned lawyer’s fussy delay over tech- 
nical formalities, and the slow process 
of “settling the estate,” which ended by 
keeping him in Hillsborough all that 
summer. He put in the time in finding 


stones 


out about these people who, as he put it 
to himself, instead of nimble, restless feet 
like his own, had roots that reached down 
to the center of gravity. 


With a travel 
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er’s flexibility of mind, he possessed him- 
self of all the facts of the village life, 
and soon had a finger in every pie. 

Learning that his young cousin, Eddie 
Putnam, was struggling hard, without 
help, to get ready for college, Cousin 
Zed drew on his own wide, shallow, and 
miscellaneous education for half-forgot- 
ten smatterings of Latin and algebra, and 
so electrified Eddie by his headlong rush 
into these subjects that, before he knew 
it, the lad was carried safe and sound 
over the harbor bar of entrance examina- 
tions into the smooth water of the fresh- 
man class. 

When he heard Mary Peabody’s story 
—‘she that was Mary Foster ”’—he not 
only turned white with indignation over 
the misdeeds of her now fortunately de- 
ceased husband, but, deserting the village 
hotel, betook himself bag and baggage 
out to the little house where the young 
widow was keeping an occasional boarder 
or two, and trying to earn food for her 
baby, her invalid mother, and herself. 

In his first interview with pretty, 
anxious Mrs. Peabody—who seemed to 
him, in spite of the year-old baby, not 
more than a child herself—he insisted on 
paying twice the usual amount for board 
and lodging. Before the day was over, 
so wrought upon was he by her pitiful 
past and hapless present, that he rushed 
back and clapped on another five dollars 
to the sum, already fabulous for Hills- 
borough, which he was to pay her. He 
was partly responsible for her, he felt, 
because that blackguard husband of hers 
had borne the name of his family. 

Moreover, although but slightly re- 
lated to him, she was the next of kin to 
his great-uncle, and would have been the 
old man’s heir if Peabody himself had 
not been found. When he heard this, 
he offered impetuously to share with her, 
but met so uncompromising a refusal 
from her insulted New England sense 
of justice and law that he retreated 
hastily. 

He tried to make it up to her in other 
ways. The lawyer had turned, over to 
him his great-uncle’s small account in 
the savings-bank ; and, pending the sale 
of his other property, he now paid this 
out with his usual lavish negligence. 
Adopting rural customs with the same 
ease that he would have shown in picking 
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up a new Malay dialect, he began shop- 
ping from mail-order catalogues, and 
bought his hostess the latest brand of 
baby-carriage, a big can of malted milk 
for her mother, whom he at once ad- 
dressed as “ Aunt Sarah,” and a dozen 
bottles of port for herself. 

When, after a great deal of embar- 
rassment, she managed to let him know 
that she wore the white ribbon and could 
not possibly accept the wine, he yielded 
to her ideas at once and with the most 
sunny good nature, pulling the corks, pour- 
ing out the fragrant liquor into her kitch- 
en sink, and agreeing heartily, if vaguely, 
that she was quite right, and that “ the 
world would be better off if nobody 
touched anything.” He ended by pre- 
senting her with the empty bottles to use 
in putting up tomato - catsup—a_ final 
touch of magnanimity which reduced his 
agitated beneficiary to actual tears of 
gratitude. 

“IT tell you what,” he said briskly, at 
this, “all I wanted was for you to have 
a little more color, and fresh air’ll do 
that better than wine. You and the baby 
be ready this afternoon at two, and Ill 
hire a rig fromthe livery and take you 
for a drive.” 

Her cheeks were so radiantly pink and 
her dark eyes so bright at the end of this 
outing that he fell into the way of taking 
her out, either walking or driving, every 
fair afternoon. When they walked, he 
pushed the baby-carriage, or carried the 
baby, a sturdy little fellow, whom Pea- 
body taught to walk, and who in return 
developed a pronounced taste for his 
society. 

This did not surprise the young man. 
Most people did the same thing. He laid 
it to his liking them so much. ‘There 
was, in fact, little in the world which he 
did not like. He turned toward every 
new experience a face of the heartiest 
welcome, and he had yet to come upon 
an experience which did not respond by 
showering down delights upon him. His 
stay in Hillsborough was no exception to 
the rule. Looking upon the town and the 





people with the rosy-colored irresponsi- 
bility of a transient relationship, he liked 
everything so openly that the village 
fairly basked in his favor, achieving, for 
the first time in its matter-of-fact exist- 
ence, a civic self-consciousness and pride. 

















One day, as they walked out under 
the big elms of the main street, his soft- 
eyed little landlady said to him: 

“Tt seems wonderful, your liking our 
dull village, when you’ve seen the whole 
world.” 

““Why, Cousin Mary, it’s great!’ he 
assured her. “It’s right out of a book! 
3ut then,” he went on, with the honesty 
which saved his everlasting good humor 
from tameness, “ I’d like anything!” ‘To 
himself he added, with a new divination 
of his own character: “ Anything I could 
get away from when I wanted to.” 

That was the key-note of his delight 
in Hillsborough, he had discovered—the 
penetrating contrast between his own 
freedom and the tight little squirrel- 
cages into which these strange cousins of 
his had shut themselves, and where they 
toiled at their endless, monotonous tread- 
mills. The essential savor of his own 
liberty had never so seasoned his life as 
now that he fully realized its rarity. In 
his wildest flights he had never felt his 
feet so winged under him as here, walk- 
ing about among these self-made prison- 
ers and wondering at their chains. 

At first, he was moved by what he felt 
to be mere common humanity to try to 
lighten their darkness. 

“What makes you do it?” he had 
asked them. “ You don’t have to! Look 
at me. I ran away from my adopted 
parents when I was twelve years old, and 
I’ve taken care of myself ever since ; and 
not six months in the same place, either! 
There’s nothing to keep you from doing 
it if you’d just get up and dust!” 

Once Giles Endicott, about his own 
age, married and the father of three boys, 
had looked up from his work with a short 
laugh. 

“You talk like a 
briefly. 

But the others had only stared at him 
with as complete an uncomprehending 
astonishment as his for them. ‘The habit 
of his mind being not in the least for 
abstract arguments, he soon dropped any 
attempt to communicate with them on 
matters of importance, losing himself in- 
stead in the born traveler’s satisfaction in 
the investigation of alien customs and 
indulging himself in facile deus-ex- 
machina generosity. 

His farm and house were sold, the odd 
11 
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bits of property disposed of, his passage 
on an ocean liner engaged, and in his 
own mind the day for his departure from 
Hillsborough decided, when out of his 
perennially clear sky the thunderbolt fell. 

Coming into his boarding-house one day 
in August, whistling loudly, with a box of 
candy in his hand, he looked about for 
Cousin Mary and the baby. The invalid 
said she had not seen them for some time ; 
perhaps they were out in the garden. 
Under the grape-arbor he found them, 
and also the one old woman of Hillsbor- 
ough whom he disliked. He was horrified 
to see Mary in tears. 

‘What's the matter?” he said, wincing 
at the sight of any one in trouble. 

The visitor began to speak her mind, 
while Mary, with a bitter little cry of 
shame, caught up the baby and ran toward 
the house. She had gone but a few steps 
when the meaning of the old woman’s 
words penetrated Zadok’s understanding. 
The blood rushed to his face. He gave 
a roar of indignation, and, acting on his 
usual headlong impulse, snatched up the 
first weapon at hand for the defense of 
the defenseless. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
cried, choking in his wrath. ‘ Why, 
Mary wouldn’t look at me! Mary, come 
back! I want your friend here to know 
what I say to you. Why, I’m not good 
enough for her—that’s the only reason! 
She could have me ten times over, but I’m 
a roving, penniless vagabond that’s not fit 
for any woman to think of marrying! 
Why, she—” 

And then everything in the world fell 
away from him into chaos—everything 
but Mary’s face as she looked at him in 
the instant before she turned and ran 
sobbing into the house. The beating of 
his pulses was like thunder. in his ears. 
There was no strength in his knees, or 
thought in his head, but his heart swelled 
big with the blind certainty that he must 
go after her. 

-He stumbled up the path and groped 
his way through the house to the sound 
of weeping. When he opened the door, 
she started up from the bed where she 
had thrown herself, and backed away 
against the wall, clasping the baby in one 
arm, the other crooked over her face. 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t!” she whispered. 
‘“‘T know you only said it because—” 
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At the sight of her, the man’s heart 
leaped up in a rage of almost suffocating 
tenderness. 

“Hush! Hush!” he cried, distracted. 
“ T said it because it is so!” 

She raised a transfigured face to look 
at him once more, and it was with tears 
of anguished pity hot in his eyes that 
he took her and her child into his arms. 


III 


ZapoK PeEasopy had said that he 
would like anything he could get away 
from; he had not said what his feeling 
would be toward something from which 
he could not get away. It had not oc- 
curred to him that he would ever know 
that feeling. Now he knew it. On the 
morning after his engagement it seemed 
to him that he knew all of it that one man 
could endure; but every action of the 
long days which followed brought home 
to him more clearly the meaning of his 
new position. It was a thing unbeliev- 
able to him, yet one that he was gradually 
forced to believe. 

He began bravely by canceling his 
order for the voyage, and writing to his 
widely scattered acquaintances who were 
awaiting his appearance. He told them 
only that the trip was indefinitely post- 
poned. He winced as he thought that 
probably they would take it as one of 
his. jokes and expect to see him step off 
thé Yiewe train. After that he gathered 
together the pile of railroad and steam- 
ship time-tables that he had always with 
him, and burned them in one furious fire. 
As he stirred the embers of this conflagra- 
tion, the cold sweat stood out on his face 
at the sudden thought that never again, 
probably, would he need to know the hour 
of a steamer’s sailing. 

Then he tried to face the future, and 
here he was set upon savagely by the 
stringent need to reconcile two irrecon- 
cilable things—himself and his circum- 
stances. For a time there was no definite 
planning between Mary and_ himself. 
Everything had come too quickly. She 
was willing to leave all that to him, she 
said, smiling in such ineffable beatitude 
in his very presence that his heart ached 
for her. When he was with her, he could 
think of nothing clearly. There burned 
within him always the fever cf compas- 
sionate tenderness lighted by that first 
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unconscious revelation of her tear-stained 
face. 

When he was away from her, he was 
consumed by quite another fever — the 
desperate sense of being caught in a net- 
work of fine, strong threads which re- 
strained his every impulse. He could 
form no plan for action, because any plan 
which was thinkable for him was mani- 
festly impossible. He was like a man 
dreaming himself in a jail, who runs 
wildly down one dark corridor after an- 
other, only to find that they all end in a 
black wall. 

He tried to accustom himself to his 
new problems by stating them over and 
over to himself. In the first place, a 
living must be made for these three de- 
pendent ones—an adequate, regular liv- 
ing, none of the diverting, hand-to- 
mouth, up-and-down existence which had 
been the very joy of life to him. There 
must also be a regular habitation, a 
prison - house of permanence, like those 
he had marveled at other men for locking 
themselves into. It was evident that a 
sick old woman, a young mother, and 
a little child could not drift from a 
lodging-house in a strange port, through 
the forecastle of a tramp schooner, to an 
equally casual bivouac in another for- 
eign town; and yet that was the only 
kind of life he had ever known, the only 
kind he could imagine himself as living. 

Stopped thus in the full impetus of 
his life-habit of untrammeled action, he 
was like a wild animal trapped in ma- 
turity; and he flung himself against the 
bars of his cage with »u eve> fresh and 
incredulous rage at their existence. 

As the days slipped on into- weeks 
without his breaking through this night- 
mare of hopeless inaction, Mary timidly 
assumed one of the rights of her position 
and made a practical suggestion. It was 
that as he liked Hillsborough so well, he 
should buy out the old grocery-store and 
settle down there. His capital would 
more than suffice, and they would have 
something left for a nest-egg. 

He smiled at her brightly, and said: 

“Now, perhaps that would be a good 
idea!” 

He was sickened by his horrified recoil 
from her plan. Like Hillsborough! Had 
he ever liked it? He could not remember, 
now, even how it had seemed to him 

















from the outside, before that blind rush 
through the open door into his own 
tight little squirrel-cage, where, like the 
men he had pitied, he spun breathlessly 
round and around the treadmill of his 
intolerable thoughts. It seemed to him 
that all the people he met must be laugh- 
ing sourly at him, to see him caught, at 
last, as they were. 

There grew upon him a phase of feel- 
ing for which he hated himself, but 
which darkly tinged all his once trans- 
parently generous thoughts with an 
ignoble bitterness. He felt that somehow 
he had been entrapped into his position ; 
that .he had not had a fair chance, as 
other men had, to choose it or leave it; 
that he had been lured into an impasse, 
and the door for escape had been shut 
while he was off his guard. 

It was not that he had any suspicion 
of Mary’s entire unconsciousness in the 
matter. Indeed, it was another racking 
complication added, that he grew day by 


day, helplessly, more fond of her. Now. 


that she was quite at her ease with him, 
she showed constantly new and fouching 
graces, such as, in his life of shallow, 
casual relationships, he had not known 
that one human being could have for an- 
other ; and he came to know not only the 
hidden sweet things of her heart, but the 
gentle courage of her spirit. At first it 
had been the idea of Mary which had 
touched him; now it was Mary herself. 
All this was the last turn of the screw 
for him. Never, from the beginning, had 
he had the slightest confidence that he 
could be permanently what he was called 
upon to be, or any belief that he could 
possibly keep himself what every one ex- 
pected him to remain. He was simply 
wrestling with forces too strong for him. 
The unrest within him was not to be 
conquered, he was miserably sure of that. 
Even if he had the chance to choose de- 
liberately, he knew too well which way 
his decision would have been made; and 
he had not had his chance to choose. 
Shut into the narrow greenness of the 
dark little valley, towered over by moun- 
tains whose high, never - changing sky- 
line was an actual impediment to his free 
breathing, he had recollections which 
became, at times, as vivid and troubling 
as hallucinations. 
One night he dreamed that he stood on 
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the deck of a little freight-steamer bound 
from a Norwegian port to a Flemish 
one. There had been a storm, one of 
those furious, quick-coming, quick-going 
tempests of the shallow North Sea; and 
now, although it was calm again, the 
spray of the high-tossed waves was still 
salt in his beard, as the Dutch windmills 
drifted by on the flat Holland coast. 
That was all. It was but a trivial, for- 
gotten souvenir, rising unexpectedly into 
life, but it brought with it his old light, 
unthinking heart, and for a moment after 
he awoke he did not remember that it was 
his no longer. 

The shock of recollection was like a 
blow. When he looked at his drawn face 
in the mirror, he said aloud: 

“Oh, I can’t do it. It’s not a question 
of whether I ought to or not. I can’t! 
And it’s less treacherous to Mary to have 
it over now.” 

Tense with this resolve, he ran down 
stairs to look for her. Her mother mo- 
tioned him to the room where the child 
slept. He went in, and saw Mary lean- 
ing over the sleeping baby. She had not 
heard him, but a moment later she caught 
sight of him standing there. She did not 
start, she did not speak, she only looked 
up at him over the baby and smiled ; but 
he went away tingling with horror at 
what he had meant to do. 

Another man might have solved the 
problem by the simple expedient ight, 
but Zadok Peabody was 
As clearly as he saw how ruthlessly cruel 
it would be to Mary, if to her wretched 
past experience there should be added the 
humiliation of open desertion—no, there 
were things a man could not do! 

Two or three days after this last at- 
tempt to tell Mary the truth, he had a 
letter from a wholesale grocer in Rut- 
land, saying that some talk had reached 
there of his intention to take up the Hills- 
borough trade, and asking for a personal 
interview to discuss details. 

“Tt can do no harm to go,” said Mary. 

For lack of any reason against it, he 
went, planning to leave the village ‘on 
the morning train and return on the eve- 
ning train. It was the first time he had 
been on a journey since his coming to 
Hillsborough, and he smiled painfully to 
feel his heart beat faster as the little 
narrow-gage engine slid down the steep 
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grade to the junction where he changed 
to the main line. 

That night, on the way back, just out 
of Rutland, there was a delay of several 
hours between stations, which was finally 
explained as due to a wreck on the track 
ahead. With his old eagerness for inci- 
dent and action, Zadok sprang up to go 
and help, but as he did so his own train 
began to move. The track was cleared 
at last, the conductor explained. He 
dropped back in his seat with a sense 
that the little incident was symbolical of 
his present confinement to dull routine. 

At the junction, the shabby little train 
up to the mountains was still waiting— 
grimly, it seemed to the traveler who 
climbed aboard the last car, where he 
sat quite alone until Hillsborough was 
reached. 

It was a night of velvety blackness, 
into which he swung himself from the 
rear platform, and, for the quiet village, 
it was very late indeed; but he was at 
once aware of an unusual stir in the town. 
The doors of the little cottages which he 
passed were opened and shut, the win- 
dows were all alight, people went.in and 
out, ran past him in the dark, and called 
to one another in low, serious voices. 
Veiled by the obscurity, he caught 
snatches of their conversation which en- 
lightened him. 

‘He gathered that several Hillsborough 
people had been in the wreck—the wreck 
below Rutland which had for a moment 
escaped his mind. Later, he caught defi- 
nitely the names of two of his neighbors 
said to have been killed. 

As he came in sight of Mary’s house, 
he saw that it was lighted from top to 
bottom, staring out into the blackness 
with a startling, many-paned brightness. 
He paused to shift the bundles he car- 
ried to an easier position, stepping to one 
side out of the way of two men who came 
swiftly up behind him in the pitchy dark. 
They were talking, but their harsh, reso- 
nant voices were subdued to a decent 
huskiness so that, until they were close 
to him, he did not catch their words. 

“Seems awful to Mary now, of course, 
but ain’t it the best thing? He was good- 
natured enough, all right, but nothing 
that you could really so to speak call a 
man. A stone that’s rolled too long just 


can’t be built into anything that’s wuth 
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anything. There ain’t a honest corner 
left on it for the mortar to git a grip on.” 

The other man said—they were abreast 
of the listener now: 

““She’ll git the money now, of course. 
And that’s more fitten, too, that Hills- 
borough money should go to a Hillsbor- 
ough person.” 

“Yes,” the first man rejoined as they 
passed on into the distance, “‘ does seem’s 
though he’s better dead than—” 

Their voices died away into a murmur, 
and then there were only the faint noises 
of a summer night. From the motionless 
man beside the road there came, for a 
time, no slightest stir; but presently his 
teeth began to chatter so hard that he put 
his hand up to his face to quiet the sound. 
He was trembling violently. 

His liberation had come so suddenly, 
just after he had finally tested every 
bar and lock and found them unbreak- 
able! The reaction made him weak. So 
it was all settled! The merest of chances 
had struck down from about him the 
walls of peremptory fact. 

There would be sorrow for Mary, but 
she had even now tasted the first bitter- 
ness of that sorrow ; and the clean wound 
of honest bereavement—how much more 
merciful than the slow poison of doubt 
and disillusion! She would have all the 
money; she would have a sweet memory 
of him, untarnished and intact; she was 
young, she had her child, she would out- 
grow it; while he—he drew a long, 
shaken breath at the thought that his lost 
freedom was his again, that he had only 
to walk straight ahead to walk back into 
his old tragically regretted life. 

Fate was kinder to him than he had 
thought. After all, he was not to be 
thrust blindfold into intolerable obliga- 
tions not of his own choice and beyond 
his strength. Here he had at last his 
chance to choose freely—to choose be- 
tween Mary and—to choose between 
Mary— 

The trembling of his body stopped. 
His hand dropped to his side. There 
was a silence in the quiet dark, and then 
the sound of a man running. 

He ran as never before in his life. He 
ran toward the lighted house, and as he 
ran he called loudly: 

“Mary! Mary! 
am alive!” 


I am not dead! I 

















THE CONQUERED AND THE 


UNCONQUERED PLAGUES 


BY VANCE THOMPSON 


VENTS have this likeness to wild 
geese—they do not come one by 
one; they advance in flying tri- 

angle; always there is one in the lead; 
always the others crowd after it in fan- 
shaped battalion. ‘This is an old truth. 
It is embedded in popular wisdom, like 
an ancient toad in a stone. ‘‘ Misfortunes 
never come single,” croaks the proverb. 

There is never a single earthquake ; 
no sooner is one born than others, hear- 
ing his voice, break through the crust of 
earth and hail him tumultuously. On 
the boiling strait of Messina is raised the 
answering cry to San Francisco. Chile, 
Vesuvius, Mont Pelée join this chorus of 
the Cyclops. 

Time is a sort,of rotary printing-press, 
which gathers ip*the endless white paper 
of the future, prints it, dates it, and tosses 
it into the archives of the past. The man 
who studies those archives need not go 
through life wholly unprepared. He will 
have learned that Nature, now and then, 
loses patience at the slow ordinary march 
of life and death, and throws down 
catastrophe into the world. 

Yet even in these splenetic outbursts 
there is order. In cycles, so vast that.it 
is difficult to plot their curves, these 
revolutions recur; and science is begin- 
ning to understand the law of their re- 
currence. Earthquake and flood, in the 
past, have been followed by pestilence ; 
pestilence has been followed by war. 

This law of sequence the pathological 
historians have laid down. You may see 
it in the years of seismic disorder, of 
plague and war, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the black death rode abroad. 
Earthquakes shook the world from China 
to England. Volcanoes, long sleeping, 


woke and roared to one another like blind 
lions in the desert, their stone jaws froth- 
ing lava. 
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Then came strange pests of insects, the 
harbingers of plague; and atmospheric 
deterioration, of which history speaks 
darkly. At last the pest woke in its 
oriental home. ‘To-day it is known as 
the bubonic plague; then men called it 
the black death. By caravan and ship 
it journeyed through Asia to Egypt, to 
Constantinople, to Cyprus, to Marseilles, 
to Germany, to Scandinavia, to Russia, 
to England ; it went on steadily until in 
forty years it had well-nigh circled the 
globe, ending its journey on the banks of 
the Volga. 

And see the dead it left moldering in 
its way—in Florence sixty thousand, in 
Venice a hundred thousand, in Marseilles 
sixteen thousand in one month, in Paris 
fifty thousand, in London at least a hun- 
dred thousand ; and so you might follow 
the death-list into every city and town. 
Nature impatiently swept away millions 
upon millions of human lives. Europe 
had at that time less than a hundred 
million inhabitants; twenty-five millions 
were slain by the black death. 

The moral effect upon the nations was 
no less striking” ‘The plague gave rise 
to mob-tumults; rebellion succeeded re- 
bellion ; civilization was shaken with suc- 
cessive convulsions of anarchy and tyran- 
ny. And the last result was a strange 
recrudescence of new and mystic re- 
ligions. Fantastic prophets arose; the 
dancing mania was born, and hordes of 
fanatics danced over Europe—as to-day 
the Dukhobors dance in the snow of Rus- 
sia and Canada. 

Medical science, even in the fourteenth 
century, was not wholly without wisdom. 
It recognized the contagious character of 
the bubonic plague, and fought it with 
methods of isolation, of sanitation and 
diet. It lanced the inflammatory boils 
and cauterized the black spots which 
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mark this plague. But in the end it ac- 
knowledged that the black death had 
come upon humanity like storm or earth- 
quake, and, like them, had passed in its 
own good time. 


THE BLACK DEATH OF TO-DAY 


Now once again the bubonic plague 
is scourging the Far East. Curiously 
enough, it was first heard of in our day 
at Vetlianka on the Volga, the very 
point where it stopped on its way round 
the world six centuries ago. It appeared 
there in 1878; by 1894 it had reached 
China, touching Canton, Hong - Kong, 
the isles of Annam and Formosa; two 
years later it was in Bombay; and in 
1897 Hindu pilgrims had carried it to 
the shores of the Red Sea. 

Traveling from the south of China, 
the plague reached Japan in 1899. In 
the other direction, it made its way into 
Persia, Kurdistan, Astrakhan; there has 
been a notable outbreak in Arabia, south 
of Mecca. In a word, the black death is 
abroad once more in the eastern world. 

What steps have been taken to stop it? 

It is here our interest lies. 

Yersin discovered the microbe of the 
bubonic plague in 1894. He described 
the three forms of the disease. The 
common kind begins with chills and 
fever; the patient falls into a swoon 
and has terrible hallucinations; blue 
streaks appear on the tongue; then the 
buboes—the swollen glands—appear here 
and there on the body, and death comes. 
A milder form, called the ambulatory 
plague, is distinguished by smaller 
buboes ; only about sixty per cent of the 
victims are doomed to die. The most 
intense form is the “ lightning plague ” ; 
it kills in an hour or two, before even 
the buboes have had time to show them- 
selves ;. ninety-five per cent of its victims 
certainly die. 

The Japanese, those marvelous little 
yellow men, have proved the best plague- 





fighters. To those two medieval reme- 
dies, isolation and disinfection, they 


have added the use of Yersin’s serum. 
Their first and most urgent care was to 
establish quarantine-stations at all their 
seaports. They allowed no ship to land 
until it had been disinfected, and until 
its rats had been destroyed. For the 
pest is spread in two ways — first, by 
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direct contagion of plague-stricken voy- 
agers; second, and more commonly, by 
infected merchandise — and in this case 
the rats carry it far abroad. 

By way of protection, nothing has 
been found except Yersin’s antipest 
vaccin. In China it lowered the death- 
rate from ninety-five per cent to sev- 
enty-six per cent. A Japanese physician 
informs me that he inoculated himself 
with antipest serum and found himself 
immune. Those stricken down with the 
pest are given great ‘quantities of the 
serum —as much as two hundred and 
forty cubic centimeters—and where this 
is done at a very early stage of the dis- 
ease, nearly one-half recover. In addition, 
the Japanese doctors employ the medieval 
method of extirpating the buboes by the 
surgical knife. Where the plague has 
broken out in a family, they burn down 
the house. 

Ships infected with plague by the 
rats of Asiatic harbors have several 
times carried the disease to European 
ports. It is no longer a vague, indefinite 
evil, which humanity must fight; the rat 
is the enemy. Can he be slain? Since 
1900, many millions of rats have been 
killed in Tokyo alone; and still, it is 
said, the wooden city swarms with the 
vermin. 


BERIBERI AND THE SLEEPING SICKNESS 


There is another plague going its way 
in the world to-day; it is called beri- 
beri, or the sleeping sickness—for the 
two are so near akin that they may be 
reckoned as one. Scouts of the health- 
bureaus have signaled this destroyer in 
South America, in Japan, in India, in 
Africa, in China, in Polynesia, and in 
the Antilles. Home-coming wayfarers 
have brought it into France; and yes- 
terday I stood by the bedside of a gaunt 
man who was dying of it. His eyes 
were shut, his face was the color of im- 
pure wax. 

“ But what is this ghastly disease?” 
I asked. 

And Dr. Metchnikoff, the famous head 
of the Pasteur Institute of Paris, made 
answer: 

“Ah, that is what we do not know!” 

Its cause has been discovered. It is 
a fly that lights on man, stings him 
slightly, and goes its way. Then the 
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man’s nerves and muscles degenerate ; 
the blood circulates dully and fitfully ; 
sensibility becomes deadened; he drops 
his eyelids over his heavy eyes, and 
drowses away into death. 

I can tell you the learned medical 
name for it—a generalized infectious 
polyneuritis. You have marked the word 
infectious; that is its great character- 
istic; it is indeed extremely infectious. 
A man comes home from the fields; 
though he knows it not, the beriberi fly 
has touched him; he kisses his wife and 
children; one and all, they lie down, 
and their sleep is heavy with death. A 
convoy of prisoners from Indo - China 
carried the disease into New Caledonia ; 
and the natives slept and died. There 
are no statistics of the mortality in 
tropical Africa, but it is there that the 
plague of sleep reigns almost unchecked. 

Dr. Koch declares that his remedy, 
ataxyl, is a preventive and to some ex- 
tent a cure. By inoculation he can ren- 
der man immune. But who is to in- 
oculate the millions of black Africa and 
the yellow East? And beriberi’s .emis- 
saries of death are the flies of the air, 
innumerable, intangible; it would seem 
easier to fight the rats of land and sea. 


LEPROSY, THE WHITE DEATH 


The three deaths—bubo and beriberi, 
and, last of all, the white death, which 
men call leprosy! You had thought 
leprosy long banished from the world, 
had you not? Long, long ago, down 
the roads of the Middle Ages the lepers 
went, sounding their wooden clappers and 
crying, ‘‘ Unclean! Unclean!” You ask 
yourself, do they still walk the world? 
There are scores of them in New York. 
They slip about the streets with no warn- 
ing outcry and no noise of wooden rat- 
tle; for it is the optimistic theory of 
the health board that leprosy is not con- 
tagious—in New York. 

Possibly that is true, for reasons of 
climate; another story, however, comes 
from China and Hawaii, from South 
America, from Italy, Sicily, Rumania, 
and many another part of Europe. 
Father Damien, that saintly priest who 
carried comfort to the lepers in their 
colony of Molokai, died of the disease 
in spite of all the preventives of science. 
Even in New York, physicians have 
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arisen to combat the careless theory of 
the uncontagious character of leprosy. 
They point out, truly enough, that its 
spread is very slow. Colombia, begin- 
ning with a dozen lepers, took forty 
years to build up its present colony of 
forty thousand. - Norway has been years 
creating her lepers; still, she sent three 
hundred to the United States without 
missing them. 

China, Japan, the Philippines add 
their contributions. Here and _ there, 
all over the United States, there are 
plague-spots of leprosy; it is thought 
that there are one hundred lepers in 
New York; Louisiana alone has four 
hundred. And still the government has 
not established leprosy-camps or colonies, 
nor reinstated the wooden clapper. 

Like every other plague, the white 
death has its emissaries. Fleas, mos- 
quitoes, flies, verminous things that have 
touched a leper, carry far abroad the 
pestilence; so, you see, not even direct 
contact is necessary. Such, by the way, 
is the opinion of the scientists of Europe 
—and daily they have to fight this 
plague. Only the other day it was sig- 
naled in Switzerland. Along the Med- 
iterranean it has never been stamped 
out ; but within the last few years this an- 
cient plague, like his two brother deaths, 
has shown strange new vitality. 

Once more he is walking the highways 
of the world, but very softly. / Better, 
far better, were it that he raised the old 


sad cry of “ Unclean! Unclean!” 


THE CONQUEST OF YELLOW FEVER 


It was a thought of Leonardo da 
Vinci that we should make our life out 
of the death of others. That is a little 
the way of the scientists. They have 
learned the laws of life in the charnel- 
house. Little by little they are finding 
adequate methods of applying their 
knowledge, and of aiding man in his 
unending battle with disease and the 
parasites of death. 

Ronald Ross, completing the work of 
Pasteur and Koch, found that malaria 
was due, not to miasmata exhaled from 
swamps and poisonous soil, but to a 
wretched little spotted-winged: mosquito ; 
then both cure and prevention became 
medical possibilities. So, too, the mos- 
quito that spreads the infection of yel- 
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low fever has been discovered—a brin- 
dled insect that bites only at night and 
never by day. Strangely enough, this 
mosquito rarely bites a negro. Its fa- 
vorite home is in the countries round 
about the Gulf of Mexico; it inhabits, 
however, Senegambia and the Philip- 
pines, and almost all tropical lands. 

Once propagated by the mosquito, yel- 
low fever is very contagious. Ships are 
the greatest carriers of the infection. 
Not long ago a fever-stricken ship sailed 
into a Brazilian port. Those vessels 
which lay in the path of the wind blow- 
ing from the infected ship caught the 
disease ; the others did not. A descrip- 
tion is almost unnecessary, so commonly 
known are the symptoms of yellow fever. 
It starts, usually at night, with chills 
and fever; the face takes on a yellow 
hue; on the eighth day the patient either 
dies or begins to recover. 

Since the discoveries of Koch and 
Ross and Bignami, yellow fever is no 
longer a lamentable visitation ; its exist- 
ence in any given spot is a crime. A 
few years ago the Ross method was ap- 
plied in Havana by Surgeon - General 
Gorgas, of the United States army. 
One year of his mosquito work sufficed 
practically to blot out yellow fever— 
only five cases were signaled. The sec- 
ond year there was not one case. The 
victory was absolute and complete. 


THE WAR WITH PHTHISIS AND CANCER 


Another scientific triumph may be 
near at hand. Professor von Behring, 
of Marburg, hopes soon to convince the 
world that at last the battle against 
human phthisis is in the way of being 


won. Already Dr. von Behring has 
given us a sero-therapeutic cure for 
diphtheria. With infinite hope, human- 


ity awaits his remedy for consumption. 
Near Paris, at Melun, the experiments 
are being carried out on cattle. So far 
what has been demonstrated is this— 
young cattle, after vaccination, show a 
marked resistance against bacillary in- 
fection. ‘This is only a step on the way; 
it has not yet been found possible to 
render young cattle immune to the tuber- 
culous bacillus; but, at least, the bovo- 
vaccin fortifies them against it. And 


bacteriologists believe that Dr. von Beh- 
ring ‘will destroy that awful disease, 
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consumption, even as Jenner destroyed 
smallpox. 

Side by side with the battle against 
tuberculosis goes the fight against the 
malignant neoplasms of cancer. 

Is this disease, also, contagious? Ger- 
man physicians assert it; they point out 
one house where every inhabitant has 
been cancerous. In any case, the mi- 
crobe of cancer—the micrococcus neo- 
formans—needs very little aid to estab- 
lish himself in the human tissues. A 
carious tooth makes all the necessary 
preparation for cancer of the tongue. 
A simple lesion prepares a ready ground 
for the microbe. 

And has science found the cure? 

At all events, the microbe has been 
discovered; and that is the beginning. 
The honor of this. discovery is due to 
Dr. Doyen, of Paris. It is still a moot 
point whether his serum is an efficient 
remedy or not; the doctors are still ar- 
guing over it and knocking one another 
about the ears with erudite pamphlets. 
Dr. Doyen himself states the case thus: 

“We shall not be able to cure all 
those afflicted with cancer, but I have 
shown that it is possible to arrest the 
evolution of cancer in a-certain number 
of cases, if they are treated in time.” 

After all, the message is one of hope ; 
it is not a victory of science, but here— 
as in the case of consumption—the sci- 
entists are in the way of finding the long- 
sought cure. 

These things I have learned from the 
wise men—bacteriologists of good re- 
pute; they sum up what is exactly 
known of the great plagues, the black 
and white and yellow deaths, that are 
now abroad in the world; and, withal., 
what is exactly known of such ancient 
ills as consumption and cancer. But 
when you ask them why the black death 
should have wakened on the banks of the 
Volga, where six hundred years ago he 
ended his journey, and began to walk 
the world again, they shake their heads 
darkly and confess a skeptical ignorance. 

Only the star-gazing astrologer knows. 
He plucks your sleeve and whispers: 

‘““Saturn’s year has come again, and 
its shadowy attendants are plague and 
pestilence, even as they were of old!” 

And he offers to cast your horoscope 
for a louis d’or. 
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the deserted lime-kiln ‘streamed 

out upon the railroad-track and 
across to the marshy lowland beyond, 
glowing with a particularly lurid bright- 
ness because of the darkness of the early 
autumn night, and foretelling, to the lone 
wayfarer who trudged around the curve 
of the railroad, that company awaited 


\ YELLOW flare from the mouth of ° 


him. One just behind him would have . 


seen that his shoulders were exception- 
ally broad, and that his arms hung tense- 
ly as he swung them. His gait had 
neither the stoop nor the slouch that 
belong to the habitual criminal class ; 
though, silhouetted against the flood of 
light, the outline of his hat and coat and 
trousers suggested the well-known wrin- 
kled, rusted, and worn variety that is 
found upon the felonious tramp. 

As he neared the lime-kiln, and en- 
tered the first yellow tinge of its illu- 
mination, a sprawling blue scar could be 
distinguished upon the man’s left cheek 
—so prominent a disfiguration that it 
gave to his face a most sinister aspect, 
and made one overlook the broadness 
between the eyes, the strong chiseling of 
the nose, the firm, clean cut of the lips, 
the determined jaw, and the square, dim- 
pled chin. 

He paused, for a moment only, before 
turning from the track toward the lonely 
retreat, in order to inspect the place and 
get an estimate of its occupants. The 
kiln had been a small one built inte the 
side of a hill, and was a yawning, ‘fire- 
place-like structure, built up ci rough 
stones, about ten feet square inside, with 
its front now entirely open. ‘The open- 


ing was arched over at about seven feet 
above the ground, and a little higher up 
the entire structure began to draw in 
until it terminated in a chimney, coarsely 
constructed of flat stone. 


This had been 
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disintegrated by wind and storm until 
its top now came but a little above the 
ridge of the hill, which, extending out 
in a straight arm, had formed an ad- 
mirable support and protection for the 
whole. The chimney, indeed, now pro- 
jected so little above the ridge that a 
man who clambered up the steep slope 
could place his hands upon the top of 
the stack and look down into it. 

The picturesque ruin had but little in- 
terest for the man with the blue-gray 
scar upon his face, for he had seen it 
before, both by day and by night; but 
the five men it at present contained were 
an absorbing study to him. The fire had 
been built just underneath the arch, and 
by its glow two men were silently play- 
ing cards. A third, with a broken nose, 
and with eyes set villainously close to- 
gether, was watching them with indiffer- 
ent interest as he smoked a short, black 
pipe. The two others of the party were 
lying upon newspapers spread above the 
floor of lime and detritus, which, from 
long weathering, had been washed down 
to an even slope from back to front. 
One of these men was asleep, with his 
hat down over his eyes; while the other, 
a bloated and dissipated-looking ruffian 
witha grizzled mustache, had his hands 
beneath his head, and was gazing mood- 
ily out upon the two or three brighter 
stars which, low down toward the hori- 
zon, had managed to peep beneath the 
misty curtain that dimmed the sky. 

The five men were a rough-looking 
set, and one who was used to paths of 
guarded safety might have hesitated to 
venture among them. ‘The man outside, 
however, was apparently satisfied, for, 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders, he 
suddenly wheeled from the track and 
strode up the embankment. 

“ Hello, bo’s!”’ he saluted them. 
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The response was slow. ‘The man 
lying awake on the ground elevated his 
head somewhat and looked at the stran- 
ger surlily. The three about the card- 
game bent upon him the same uncordial 
gaze. One of the players, dressed com- 
fortably in corduroy and rather foppish 
for his class, was the first to break the 
silence. 

“Hello, pal!” he grudgingly returned. 

The newcomer, waiting for no better 
invitation to join them, strode in beneath 
the arch, and, taking a newspaper from 
his coat-pocket, laid it flat upon the 
sloping ground, a little to the rear of the 
card-players, and pulled out his pipe. 
Scraping up some loose tobacco from his 
pocket, he stuffed it into the bowl and 
puffed at it dry for a few minutes, ap- 
parently too indolent to get up for a 
light. No one made a move to offer him 
one, but he seemed in nowise discon- 
certed, and after a while took a pint 
bottle from his inner pocket. It was full 
of whisky, and he took a very small drink 
from it. 

The man in corduroy saw the bottle, 
but turned his head quickly away, bend- 
ing his attention stolidly to the game, 
which had been resumed; but his com- 
panion, a square-built fellow with ex- 
traordinarily undersized ears laid lightly 
against his head, allowed his perpetually 
bloodshot eyes to linger questioningly 
upon the liquor. 

The newcomer noted the look, and im- 
mediately proffered the flask. 

“You'd better oil up a little, Jack,” 
he suggested. 

The man took it eagerly and gulped 
down a stiff drink. The elder man upon 
the ground slowly raised himself. 

“ Hello, pal!” he said huskily, with a 
burlesque of sudden hearty friendliness. 
““T been lookin’ fer you all evenin’. 
You'd ought t? got here sooner;”’ and 
he reached out for the bottle. 

“ Dig in,” invited the stranger. “ Gur- 
gle and pass it along.” 

The man in corduroy intercepted the 
bottle, suddenly yielding to the tempta- 
tion, and took a drink of the liquor; 
then he quietly picked a blazing twig 
from the fire, and handed it to the 
stranger. 

“Which way?” he asked, as he passed 
the bottle on. 
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The stranger, busied in lighting his 
pipe, jerked his thumb in the direction 
for which he was headed. 

“Flat track here, though,” he ob- 
served, when the pipe was properly work- 
ing. ‘‘ They'll go by here like a slug 
from a smoke-wagon. How far is the 
next up grade?” 

“About a mile,” responded the vet- 
eran, taking the bottle, for his second 
drink, from the man with the broken 
nose. 

“You'd better hurry,” suggested the 
man in corduroy. ‘“ There’s an up pas- 
senger due before long; ” and he glanced 
significantly at his companion. 

The hint was lost upon the stranger. 
He drew up his knees and clasped his 
arms around them. 

‘““Reckon we'll all hit the grit pretty 
soon,” he observed. 

The man in corduroy cast a sharp 
glance at him. 

‘We're going the other way,” he said 
gruffly. 

The conversation came to an abrupt 
halt, and the cold antagonism that had 
at first greeted the stranger was again 
made apparent. A crunch of footsteps 
on the road-bed suddenly attracted their 
attention, and the man in corduroy swore 
under his breath, while the others frowned 
savagely and glared at the man with the 
scar as if he were in some way respon- 
sible for this new intrusion. Evidently, 
additions to the camp were not wanted 
on this particular evening. 

Before he slowly trudged up the em- 
bankment, the latest arrival hesitated 
longer than the man with the scar on 
his face had done. MHalf-way up he 
stopped and once more considered. The 
man who had been lying asleep suddenly 
sat up, wide-awake, revealing himself as 
quite the youngest member of the party, 
though by no means the least depraved. 
Something in the tension. of his com- 
panions might have imbued him with the 
alertness habitual to those who are con- 
stantly scenting danger. He rubbed his 
eves hastily, and then called out: 

“Why, hello, Red!” 

At this the fellow. shook off all his 
hesitation. 

“ Hello, Kiddo!” he answered. 

Taking off his hat, he shook his round 
head, with its mass of crisply curled 
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black hair, and advanced familiarly to 
the group. The man addressed as Kiddo 
set up a hilarious shout. 

“Cripes, look at the mop!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ And the glad rags! Think 
that carrot-top o’ yours could be hid by 
a little stove-blackin’, Red? Gee! the 
bulls’d git you just for that, even if they 
didn’t know you.” He turned to his 
companions. ‘Chicago Red,” he ex- 
plained, and the others looked again at 
the newcomer with quickened interest. 
“Gun man. Got lagged for a peter job, 
and cut his lucky.” 

“ Uh-huh,” grunted the man in cor- 
duroy, nodding his head. “I read 
about it.” 

The man with the scar on his face, 
as soon as Chicago Red stepped into the 
edge of the circle of light, had lowered 
his head so that his hat concealed his 
features; but he raised his face to the 
light now, and Red, studying with specu- 
lative curiosity every figure in the group, 
started as if he had been stung. 

“ Blue Pete!” he ejaculated. 


II 


THE effect upon the rest of the gather- 
ing was instantaneous. 

Blue Pete! This was more than a 
mere name. It was a title, a pair of 
words, with which to do miracles in any 
gathering of yeggs—those outlawed trav- 
eling gentry who range from sea to sea 
over the shining tracks, and whom the 
most stringent anti-pass laws have not 
yet mad®to pay toll. 

Blue Pete! Why, the man’s deeds 
were in every newspaper in the land. 
He was the bravest, the most daring, the 
most sensational of all the modern des- 
peradoes who shoot in the back and kill 
in the dark. In a word, he was, by repu- 
tation, king of the yeggs! 

The man in the corduroys alone pre- 
served a trace of his surliness. He as- 
pired to be king himself, and he was not 
one who in any walk of life would have 
chosen to bend the knee! ‘“ Corduroy” 
they called him, and it chafed him to 
think that the name could not as yet in- 
spire sudden respect in any strange crowd 
of yeggmen. 

One other in the group seemed an- 
gered by the magic of the two words, 
and this was Chicago Red. As he saw 
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the instant awe which had dropped upon 
the others, a flash of wrath came over his 
face and a vicious oath escaped him. 

“Why, bo’s,” he exclaimed, advancing 
and clenching his fists, ‘this Blue Pete—” 

“Red!” warned Blue Pete sternly, 
and Red stopped short. ‘‘ Come outside 
a minute. I want to talk with you.” 

He was a power among these fellows, 
and he strode out from among them, 
wearing his authority and fully conscious 
of it. Red looked around upon the group 
uncertainly, and then, dominated by the 
very coolness with which Pete walked 
down to the track ahead of him, he 
turned and silently followed. When 
they were a safe distance away from the 
kiln, Pete suddenly turned on him. 

“Look here, Red,” he began. ‘“ Re- 
member our last tie-up, only a few nights 
ago, when I had you to the bad and gave 
you your life as a gift?” 

‘““Y-e-s,” admitted the other. 

“And we agreed that night for me to 
let you alone, and you wouldn’t queer 
my game. Isn’t that so?” 

Red grunted an assent. 

“Well, the first chance you get you 
try to give me the throw-down. Cut it 
out! I have been in your house. I have 
seen your mother and your sister, and 
they look good to me, both of them— 
so good that I’m glad they don’t know 
my way of making a living any better 
than they know yours. On their account 
I don’t want any trouble with you, be- 
cause, if we do have any, you'll get the 
worst of it. Now, this thing to-night is 
my game. I saw it first, and you’ve got 
to keep out. I know what this bunch is 
after. They’re the hand-car gang that’s 
had the country terrorized for the last 
month—Corduroy and Nosey and Pappy 
Booze and Liver Eye. I know them all, 
except the one you called Kiddo. They’ve 
got their little old hand-car hid in the 
bushes on the other side of the kiln 
there. There’s a raid on to-night, and 
let me tell you I’m going to have my 
share in it.” 

Red shifted uneasily from one foot to 
the other. 

“Then I’m in, too,” he announced. 
“T’ll keep to our bargain, all right; but 
—well, you won’t get away with it, so 
I’m goin’ to take a chance myself. But 
I'll say this much—I’ll have no hand in 
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givin’ you the worst of it. That’s as far 
as I go, and that’s enough.” 

“ Don’t do it, Red,” warned the other. 
“You're too near home, for one thing. 
I thought you were going to beat it to 
Chi and possum for a while.” 

“T did,” growled Red, “and the first 
bull that clapped his lamps on me rub- 
bered so hard he got a crick in his neck. 
I’m under cover better here, and I must 
have the gelt in my kick—see?” 

Blue Pete was about to remonstrate 
with him again, but the other gave an 
impatient grunt and stalked back toward 
the fire. A crackling sound upon the 
rails warned them that a train was com- 
ing by. It was a heavy passenger-train 
that slipped silently down the steep grade 
a mile to the right, and went tearing 
along the level stretch that intervened 
just here on the way to the heavy upward 
slope beyond. 

As the two newcomers rejoined the 
group, there were indications that the 
others were getting ready to move. Evi- 
dently they had been waiting for the pas- 
sage of this train, when the track would 
be clear. All preparations, however, 
ceased as the two men rejoined them, and 
an undertone conversation, in which Cor- 
duréy had a leading part, suddenly 
stopped. Another couple started to play 
a perfunctory game of cards, while the 
remainder sat around, restless, alert, but 
trying to look unconcerned. 

“Say, you fellows,” said Corduroy 
suddenly, ‘it’s your turn to get wood. 
We've been keeping this fire up our- 
selves, and you get the benefit. ‘There’s 
plenty of wood on top of the hill there.” 

““What’s the use?” blurted Red. 
“We ain’t goin’ t’ stay no_ longer. 
There’s a job on to-night, and I know it. 
I’m in on it.” 

“Job? What do you mean by a job? 
Who said there was a job on?” growled 
the man in corduroys. 

“ The hand-car,” answered Red with a 
jerk of his thumb. 


Corduroy laughed. His next speech, 


however, was not in accord with the 
laugh. 

“You get that wood,” he retorted with 
a sudden snarl, and at the same time he 
took a pistol from his hip - pocket and 
carefully turned the barrel around. It 
was a mere inspection, apparently, to see 
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that all the chambers were loaded. He 
slipped it back into his left hip-pocket, 
and from his right hip-pocket drew an- 
other revolver, which he examined in the 
same way. 

Chicago Red appreciated the joke. 
They were two against five. 

“Oh, we like to get wood,” he re- 
joined. “Come on, Pete,” and he led 
the way out of the kiln and around to 
the hillside. 

‘here were a few stunted trees and 
some underbrush up there, but there were 
also some weather-brittled boards which 
had apparently been used long ago in 
some structural operation for the lime- 
kiln. Red set to gathering up an arm- 
load of the fuel, but Blue Pete slipped 
cautiously along the ridge and looked 
down through the crumbling chimney. 
All the men were on their feet and were 
buttoning their coats about them, settling 
their hats upon their heads, and picking 
up rapidly such loose effects as lay scat- 
tered about. Pete found that he could 
hear perfectly, the tunnel-like chimney 
acting as a natural megaphone. 

“ Nixie for them,” Corduroy was say- 
ing. ‘‘ They’re great gun men, sure; but 
there’s a lot of reasons why they can’t 
drag in on this stunt. Blue Pete is buf- 
faloed. Did you ever notice that while 
he always makes a grand get-away, he 
never pulls out with the mazuma? Well, 
that’s enough for me. Then this Chi- 
cago Red—they’re after him hot, right 
in this neighborhood. Another thing, 
Chicago Red and this other gam have 
got something kicked up between them, 
and that don’t go. They. don’t dare 
blow on us, because they’re in too bad 
themselves. Anyhow, too big a gang 
can’t be managed. Five of us is enough 
to turn the trick, and a plenty to split 
the swag. All ready, bo’s?” 

They were all ready. 

“Then move lively!” 

The five men dashed out of the kiln 
and began jerking the hand-car down to 
the track. Blue Pete started to scramble 
down to where the kiln backed up against 
the ridge, but it was too steep for him. 
He slipped and fell, and found himself 
wedged in between two young trees. It 
was a moment or two before he could 
fight himself free; and meanwhile, with 
five strong men working at it and the 
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natural slope to help them, it was no 
trouble to run the hand-car on the track. 

Red, however, at the first sound, had 
gone back where the slope was. easier, 
and had run at a perilously high speed 
down the steep hill, keeping to his feet 
and reaching the car just as the five 
men had taken their places. ‘T’wo were 
at each handle, while Corduroy stood in 
the middle of the side nearest Red, who, 
just as they began straining on the han- 
dles, attempted to clamber on. The man 
in the corduroy suddenly let fly with his 
foot and kicked Red viciously upon the 
cheek-bone. He laughed as Red fell 
back with a roar and a thud, while the 
hand-car slowly moved off, gathering 
momentum with every hurried stroke. 

Before they had gone twenty rods, Red 
was on his feet again, venting himself 
of a stream of profanity so violent and 
vicious that even Blue Pete, coming down 
the slope with a limp, was shocked—and 
Blue Pete had held no small acquaintance 
with the masters of vile invective. Against 
the profanity he would have said no 
word, but against the pistol-shot which 
rang out after the now rapidly moving 
hand-car he had a protest. Before Red 
could fire again, Blue Pete had grasped 
his arm. 

“Twenty-three for the gun-play!”’ he 
warned. “I’ve got it in for them my- 
self, but what’s the use to croak one of 
‘em now? Help me, and we'll fix them 
right.” 

“Will I?” screamed Red. “ Will I 
help? Ill get even with that bunch of 
rums, if it takes the rest of my life!” 

He launched again into a stream of 
hideous oaths. Blue Pete turned away, 
smiling, to sit down by the fire for a few 
minutes while he thought matters over, 
and in the meantime he let Ked swea 
Until he “ got it all out of his system,” 
the fellow would not be much good for 
anything else. 


III 


Tue village of Claypool, having wait- 
ed of habit for the flight of number nine, 
the last passenger-train until almost 
midnight, made haste to retire. Ten 
o’clock found its one street, leading up 
from the little shanty that served as a 
station, almost entirely deserted. Most 


of the houses were already dark, but a 
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few of the late loafers were upon the 
much-whittled porch of the stofe oppo- 
site the bank. A few houses beyond, a 
light streamed from the windows of the 
saloon where four of the town’s few 
“horrible examples” were playing their 
last game of cinch for the night. Still 
a bit farther up the street was the tiny 
hotel, with its.big headlight out over the 
porch, and here again were a couple of 
stragglers, yawning and getting ready to 
go home. 

Suddenly pandemonium broke loose. 
A fusillade of pistol-shots broke the si- 
lence, which was further shattered by a 
chorus of blood-curdling yells. Tear- 
ing the street came seemingly a dozen, a 
score, a half-hundred of gigantic, dark, 
masked figures, yelling and shooting. 

In reality there were only five medium- 
sized men, led by Corduroy. The whole 
thing was so easy that it was almost 
laughable. The loungers on the store- 
porch and in front of the hotel disap- 
peared as if by magic. ‘The four men in 
the saloon, having valiantly rushed to 
the door at the first sound, immediately 
rushed back in again, slamming and lock- 
ing the door and hiding beneath the bar 
and behind the ice-chest. Men who had 
thrown open second- story windows 
slammed them shut with still greater 
haste, and cowered under their beds. It 
was not bravery, this raid, but a cow- 
ardly attack on men made still greater 
cowards by surprise. ‘There was no risk 
in it whatever, unless one of the raiders 
should, by some accident, shoot himself 
or one of his fellows. 

The five men swept the entire length 
of the village street, shouting and firing 
their revolvers; then they turned and 
came back again in the same noisy man- 
ner. ‘The veteran and the man known as 
Nosey stopped to tear off the loose top 
rail of a hitching-rack, and with this as 
a battering-ram they broke in the door 
of the bank and ran for the safe. These 
two were skilled operators in their line, 
and they made quick work of it, using 
the simple but effective plan that is put 
in operation behind the closed doors of 
safe salesrooms when “experts” have 
failed to open, in public, a recalcitrant 
strong-box. A blow upon the old-fash- 
ioned combination knob, a _ dexterous 
touch or two with a chisel, and the doors 
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were ready to be swung open. The lock 
of the inner compartment containing the 
currency was but a joke to these men, 
and within five minutes from the time 
they had burst open the bank door they 
had stuffed the greenbacks and silver 
into a small bag that one of them drew 
folded from his pocket. 

In the meantime the three other men, 
two firing while one reloaded the cham- 
bers of his revolver, raced up and down 
the single street, shooting and howling as 
much like a dozen men as possible, and 
keeping the town terrorized until the two 
others had hurried from the door of the 
bank, emptying their own revolvers as 
they ran for the deserted station. Be- 
fore the first really brave citizen, almost 
hysterically angry at having allowed 
himself to be cowed, had sallied forth 
with his shotgun in hand, they were 
spinning merrily down the track, their 
flying wheels singing crisply upon the 
rails. 

The retreating robbers had but little 
work to do, as there was a down grade 
all the distance, except for the level 
stretch opposite the lime-kiln. They 
were going back the way they came, be- 
cause in the other direction there was a 
night telegraph-station not far beyond 
Claypool. Besides, just beyond the kiln, 
at the sharp curve, was a country cross- 
road, which led to a place of hiding. 

As they passed the lime-kiln, they 
were shouting in the double intoxication 
of success and rapid motion. The fire 
they had left behind them was burned 
down now to dull embers, and there was 
no sign that Blue Pete and Chicago Red 
had remained to brave the five-against- 
two fight that would meet them. They 
took the curve at top speed, but just as 
they rounded it the man of the corduroys 
opened his mouth for a startled oath. 
No sound came forth. It would have 
been ludicrous to see the foolish expres- 
sion of his face as he strove to utter the 
warning that would not come, and that 
could not have availed had it been 
shouted. Before he could even fully 
comprehend the disaster that confronted 
them, he was pitched forward, and his 
head struck against something hard; he 
knew an instant of numb sensation, and 
then lost consciousness. 

The hand-car had run square into a 
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pile .of ties, placed across the rails by 
two men who now jumped up from the 
side of the track, with clubs in their 
hands, for use if necessary. 

IV 

THE clubs were not needed, for not 
one of the raiders was in condition for 
an immediate fight. » It was a mere mat- 
ter, now, of securing ‘them; but Chicago 
Red had eyes only for one man—the 
man of the corduroys. Distinguishing 
the fellow where he lay sprawled upon 
the other side of the pile of ties, Red 
ran up and drew back his foot. As he 
brought it forward, however, another 
foot hooked dexterously into his, and the 
violence of his own stroke unbalanced 
him. He found his companion over him 
as he fell. 

“Ugh!” snorted Blue Pete in disgust. 
“You are a brute, all right, Red! I 
want you to understand that the boots 
don’t go here. Now help me tie these 
fellows.” 

One of the men, the boy of the party, 
was on his feet by this time, crying and 
shrieking for vengeance. As he caught 


sight of Red, he scrambled over the ties 
toward him, drawing his pistol as he 


came. Blue Pete sprang forward, but 
too late. A shot rang out; and Red 
clapped his hand to his shoulder. A 
bullet had penetrated him there that was 
to lay him up for a weary while, and the 
next one would probably have killed him ; 
but Blue Pete grappled with the fellow 
in time to prevent that next shot, grip- 
ping the wrist of the hand that held the 
revolver with so muscular a clutch that 
the fingers opened limply and*the weapon 
dropped to the ground. 

There was a sharp, decisive tussle 
which could have but one ending, for, 
even had the man been in his normal 
condition, he would have been no match 
for Blue Pete. They struggled desper- 
ately in the dark, however, until they 
stumbled over the rail and went headlong 
into the ditch, where Blue Pete rolled 
on top, his opponent lying limp for a 
moment from the force of the fall. In 
that moment the victor had thrown the 
youth upon his face, had drawn his 
hands behind him, and had tied them 
firmly with a piece of hemp found near 
the pile of ties at the side of the track. 
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Blue Pete dragged the fellow, bound 
hand and foot, upon the bank, and then 
turned his attention to the others. He 
found one raider groaning with a broken 
arm, and took his pistols from him.’ An- 
other had his leg pinned in between the 
heavy hand-car and the ties. Every one 
of the five, besides being stunned, had 
sustained more or less injury; and these 
injuries Blue Pete looked into as well as 
he could, working skilfully and rapidly, 
too, for the north-bound passenger-train 
would be along within an hour. 

When he finished, he had his five dis- 
consolate prisoners sitting in a row on 
the bank and cursing him furiously, 
while a bonfire was burning on the pile 
of ties. Nearly every handkerchief that 
had been worn as a mask was now bound 
upon some hurt received in the wreck, 
and Blue Pete was still engaged in re- 
pairing a part of the mischief he had 
wrought when number twelve came thun- 
dering on, caught the light of the burn- 
ing ties in time, and slowed down with 
her nose not forty feet away from the 
blazing obstruction around the curve. 

The trainmen and the buffet-car night- 
owls piled quickly out, but it was to the 
conductor only that Blue Pete vouch- 
safed any explanation. 

“ These five here are the men who did 
the job at Claypool to-night. I want 
you to take them on up to Courtville 
and turn them over to the sheriff.” 

“Haven't any authority,” objected the 
conductor, a young man and nervously 
new to the passenger-service. 

“Oh, yes, you have,’ Blue Pete 
promptly informed him, having had 
plenty of time to figure over this aspect 
of the case. “ These men stole the com- 
pany’s property, the hand-car with which 
they made the raid. I guess the com- 
pany will back you up in turning them 
over. And here’s some evidence. I think 
the company will let you take charge of 
that, won’t it?” 

He thrust into the conductor’s hands 
the bag of bank-notes and coin which he 
had taken from the nerveless fingers of 
‘Corduroy. The conductor felt of the 
bag and opened it, looked in, and shut 
it again with a startled look, then slowly 
grinned. 

“Sure!” 
enthusiasm. 


he exclaimed with sudden 
“Well, I should say so! 
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Jake, you and the boys help bundle these 
highwaymen into the smoker.” 

The trainmen, assisted by some of the 
more officious passengers, had already 
removed the obstruction from the track, 
and now they turned to the glum and 
disgusted raiders around whom the cu- 
rious crowd had congregated. 

“T thought you said there were only 
five,’ remarked the conductor. ‘ Where 
did the sixth man come from?” 

“Oh, that fellow on the end there by 
himself is my pardner,” replied Blue Pete 
quickly. “He helped me to get these 
fellows, and got plugged in the shoul- 
der for it. ‘There will be a good re- 
ward for this job, and I’m going to split 
it with him. By the way, I am going to 
ask you to take us on—just tuck us in 
an empty compartment somewhere, away 
from the rubber brigade, will you ?—and 
make another country stop for us about 
fifty miles down the road, where a—a— 
doctor friend of mine lives.” 

He smiled as he thought of the little 
cabin hidden among the hills in the midst 
of its smiling fields, and of Red’s sister, 
the girl with the Titian hair, whose clear 
blue eyes had looked into his so search- 
ingly the only time he had ever met her, 
and who had inquired who and what he 
was, and what were the exact relations 
between himself and her black - sheep 


brother. He was going to see her again! 

“All right,” agreed the conductor 
briskly. “I guess we can make up the 
time.” He paused and stammered, as a 


sudden, disquieting idea came to him. 
“ By the way,” he hesitated, half apolo- 
getically, “who are you, anyhow?” 

Blue Pete frowned slightly. <A little 
knot of passengers had collected around 
them, eagerly intent on every word. He 
looked out and beyond them at the dark 
figures thrown into grotesque silhouettes 
by the swinging lanterns, by the glow 
from the fire-box, by the streaming head- 
light, and sighed. 

‘““Come this way a moment,” he said. 
Taking the conductor around to the other 
side of the engine, he confronted him 
with a queer smile. “I have to swear 
you to secrecy on this,” he began. 

The conductor shook his head doubt- 
fully. The trace of suspicion was grow- 
ing deeper. 

“T don’t know about that,” he said. 
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“Oh, I think I can induce you to keep 
quiet,” rejoined the other. ‘“ I am known 
as Blue Pete.” 

The conductor laughed nervously. He 
was not at all sure that the statement 
was a joke, incredible as it might seem. 
Moreover, to substantiate it, upon the 
man’s left cheek was the striking scar 
which had been described over and over 
in every newspaper that had chronicled 
the deeds of the bold yeggman. He 
moistened. his dry lips. He was more 
agitated than he knew. Blue Pete him- 
self laughed now, and the sound was re- 
assuring. ‘The conductor brightened. 

“Your prisoners will tell you the 
same,” the man with the scar went on 
soberly, ‘‘and they will be telling the 
truth. You may give out for publication 
that Blue Pete and another desperado 
wrecked the raiders and turned them 
over, in revenge for being shut out of 
the job. - You may add that Blue Pete 
and his companion were also taken in 
charge, but escaped from your custody.” 

The conductor shook his head, and 
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was about to venture a feeble remon- 
strance, but Blue Pete, smiling, checked 
him by holding up his hand. 

“That will make a mighty good news- 
paper yarn,” he continued, pausing for 
a moment to listen with grim satisfaction 
to the vicious ravings of the five prison- 
ers who were being put on the train; 
“but here is the part that you will swear 
yourself to secrecy upon, so far as the 
public is concerned. I am known, pri- 
vately and officially, to a very select few, 
by quite another name.” 

He threw aside his vest, and, opening 
the double web of his wide suspenders, 
exposed a shining metal plate to the rays 
of the startled conductor’s lantern. He 
turned his inner coat-pocket inside out, 
and, from a slit in it that led to a con- 
cealed pouch, he drew a folded bit of 
tough and much-worn paper which in- 
stantly explained to the conductor where 
and how all these newspaper articles had 
had their origin. It was signed with the 
name of a famous chief of police, and it 
vouched for Mr. Peter Burton, detective. 








A PURITAN 


LADY’S 


GARDEN 


Tuis fairy pleasance in the brake— 
This maze run wild of flower and vine— 
Our fathers planted for the sake 
Of eyes that longed for English gardens 
Amid the virgin wastes of pine. 


Here, by the broken, moldering wall, 
Where still the tiger-lilies ride, 
Once grew the crown imperial, 
The tall blue larkspur, white Queen Margaret, 
Princess feather, and mourning bride. 


Beyond their pale, a humbler throng, 
Grew Bouncing Bet and columbine; 
The mountain fringe ran all along 
The thick-set hedge of cinnamon roses, 
And overhung the eglantine. 


And Sunday flowers were here as well— 
Adam-and-Eve within their hood, 
The stately Canterbury bell, 
And, oft in churches breathing fragrance, 
The sweet and pungent southernwood. 


When ships for England cleared the bay, 
If long beside these reefs 6f foam 
She stood, and watched them sail away, 

It was her garden first enticed. her 
To turn, and call this country “ home.” 





Sarah N. Cleghorn 
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SUPPLY, SHAKESPEARE, AND SECRETS tion. ‘The same reason, with a differ- 
ence, may be assigned for the unsatis- 





N a recent symposium of London factory condition of the — theatrical 

:. publishers, held in order to discuss business in New York. ‘There is an 

4 the causes for the decline in the oversupply of theaters, and there is an 

4g sale of books, the majority agreed that undersupply of suitable plays to put in 

& the root of the matter lay in overproduc- them. I[t is as if the publishers had on 
= Se, 





RUTH MAYCLIFFE, LEADING WOMAN WITH CHARLES CHERRY AS MILLICENT RENDELL 
IN CLYDE FITCH’S NEW COMEDY, ‘‘ THE BACHELOR” 
From her latest photograph by Marceau, Boston 
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hand a certain amount of book-covers 
which must be put on the market each 
season, and into which they inserted 
whatever stories they could lay their 
hands on; and which, in their opinion, 
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York has more theaters than any other 
city in the world. Why have so many of 
them been built? Not in response to 
any public demand, but largely on ac- 
count of quarrels among the managers. 


AUGUSTA GLOSE, AN ARTIST AT THE PIANO, NOW IN VAUDEVILLE 


From her latest copyrighted photograth by Sykes 


came the closest to satisfying, not the 
needs of the public, but their own de- 
termination to fill those covers at all 
hazards. 

In proportion to its population, New 


The purveyors of plays have been di- 
vided into two or three camps, each 
determined to have its own playhouses 
and thus be independent of the others. 
And these houses, once built, must be 
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WIFE OF NAT GOODWIN, AND HIS LEADING WOMAN IN 
‘“THE MASTER HAND” 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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KITTY GORDON, AN ACTRESS ON THE LONDON STAGE, WHERE THE SEASON IS 
AT ITS HEIGHT 


From a photograth by the Dover Street Studios, London 
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kept in operation in order to pay interest 
on the money invested in them. 

It was the chain of theaters built 
throughout the country by the Shuberts, 
when they were on the outs with the 
so-called Syndicate, that led to the latter’s 
new vaudeville organization of last sea- 


VIOLA ALLEN, STARRING AS ANGELA IN 


STORY NOW RUNNING IN THIS MAGAZINE, 
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ing the same thing — building theaters 
throughout the country, not because 
there is a crying need for them in any 
particular city, but because the extension 
of their circuit from ocean to ocean re- 
quires so many stopping-places en route. 

Thus the New York situation is be- 


THE MARION CRAWFORD PLAY, BASED ON HIS 


‘“THE WHITE SISTER” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


son; and, after that was bought off by 
the United, the Shuberts were put to it 
to get as many plays as they could to 
keep their houses going. ‘The new op- 
position in the variety business, insti- 
tuted by Wiiliam Morris, is now do- 


ing duplicated all over the United 
States. ‘To the onlooker it would seem 


very much as if the last state of this 
overgorged amusement public was going 
to be worse than the first. 

England, just now, seems to be still 
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worse off than America in the matter of 


new material. At the height of the 
winter season no fewer than five of the 
leading London theaters were fain to 


fall back on revivals to eke out their 
year. During February, there were 
MLLE. DE MORAND, 

From a photograph 

“The Prisoner of Zenda” at the St. 
James’s, “She Stoops to Conquer” at 


the Haymarket, “ ‘The Dancing Girl” 
at His Majesty’s, ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire ” 
at the Lyric. and ‘The Adventure of 


Lady Ursula” at the Criterion. To 
this list I might add ‘“ Hamlet,” which 
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the new management had in contempla- 
tion to follow ‘Red Riding Hood” at 
the Lyceum in March. 

Here, by the way, is a novel enter- 
prise — Shakespeare revivals conducted 
on melodramatic lines calculated to ap- 
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by Reutlinger, Paris 


peal to the masses, this being the client- 
age to which Henry Irving’s old house 
now caters. “ Romeo and Juliet’ had 
an extended run there last season. ‘The 
Hamlet selected for the popular revival 
was Matheson Lang, a young actor of 
twenty-nine, who had his training in the 
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LOUISE DRESSER, WHO IS CLEMENTINE IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY FROM THE LONDQN GAIETY, 
‘THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG” 

From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 








































GRACE GEORGE, STARRING 
SUCCESSFUL NEW CON 

BY THOMPSON BU¢ 
NEWEST 


From her latest photograth by Sarony, New Vork 
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AS MARION STANTON IN THE 


fEDY, ‘‘A WOMAN'S Way,” 
‘HANAN, ONE OF THE 
PLAYWRIGHTS 
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Benson company. In an 
interview for the Lon- 
don Referee, shortly be- 
fore the production of 
the play, Mr. Lang 
stated that his age hap- 
pens to coincide with 
that of Hamlet. 

* Hamlet’s retiring and 
studious disposition kept 
him younger than his 
years,” he added. “ To 
the last, the Danish 
prince was almost a 


child in knowledge of 
the worid.” 
In one respect, at 


least, Mr. Lang follows 
the example of many 
other London stars — 
he has his wife for his 


leading woman. In this 
country such marital 


partnerships are the ex- 
ception; I can call to 
mind no present in- 
stances except William 
Faversham and _ Julie 
Opp, and Robert Man- 
tell and Marie Booth 
Russell. 

Mantell’s piece de ré- 
sistance for his New 
York season at the New 
Amsterdam was “ King 
John,” and the treatment 
of the performance by 
the press was noticeably 


kind. John is a thank- 
less, unattractive réle, 
but Mr. Mantell acted 


it with deep sincerity of 
purpose throughout, and 
for the most part with 
rigorous consistency. He 
was perhaps at his best 
in the scene where he 
tries to shift the re- 
sponsibility for Arthur's 
death from himself to 
Hubert. 

Mr. Mantell played 
“King John” in seven 
acts, and Mr. Brady 
provided a splendid out- 
fitting of “pomp and 
circumstance” for the 
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revival of this seldom - seen historical 
tragedy, which Beerbohm Tree did in 
London some years ago. “ King Lear” 
was another of Mantell’s Shakespearian 
offerings that isgbut little acted nowadays. 

In a chat I had with Mantell in his 
dressing-room, he lamented over that 
long - standing grievance — New York’s 
indifference to the Bard. 

“Your men of wealth,” he said, “ will 
spend thousands for a painting to hang 
in their private galleries because it is 
good art; they will pay hundreds for 
a box at the opera, and yet they will 
expend neither time nor money to keep 
alive the classic traditions of the stage.” 

Among the cities Mr. Mantell men- 
tioned as being especially hearty in 
their welcome to Shakespeare perform- 
ances were Indianapolis, Cleveland, and 
San Francisco. Chicago he classed with 
New York. 

Robert Bruce Mantell, to give him his 
full name, although he prefers simply 
“Mr. Mantell” on the posters, was 
born in Scotland in 1854, and came to 
this country in 1878 to play juveniles 
with Mme. Modjeska. In an § article 
printed about him in 1892 it was said: 


There is no country in the world where 
good looks do so much for a young actor as 
the United States. 


This was after Mantell had become 
a matinée idol through his Loris [panoff, 
as leading man for Fanny Davenport in 
Sardou’s ‘ Fédora.” The final para- 
graph of this same sketch gave a pen 
portrait of the man thus: 


Mr. Mantell is over six feet high and well 
proportioned. He has fine blue eyes and 
blond hair. He is a good athlete, and is a 
great favorite among his male friends, who 
call him Bob. He is still young, and may 
yet become a great actor. 


Has this last prophecy been fulfilled ? 
A great many people seem to think so, 
for in most American cities Mantell 
draws crowded audiences to see him in 
Shakespearian plays. In New York he 
has won warm approval from the critics 
—and notably from the dean of the 


gild, the veteran William Winter, 
whose place as an authority on the 


classic drama there is none to fill; but 
the metropolitan public, as yet, has 


failed to recognize him. 
13 
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For more than one reason, the de- 
cline of interest in Shakespeare is a 
misfortune. One of its evil results is 
the almost complete -disappearance of 
actors fitted for classic roles. 

“Nowadays,” said Mr. Mantell, 
“the managers look for types. A young 
player makes a decided hit in one part, 
but, instead of this helping him in his 
career, it is likely to prove an absolute 
detriment, for he is obliged to wait till 
another role of the same sort turns up 
in some new piece. The old plan of 
fitting the actor to the part is now ex- 
changed for the game of hunting the 
agencies for the actor who looks like the 
character he will be called on to play.” 

This state of things, you see, leaves 
the young actor with no inducement to 
acquire versatility. With Shakespeare 
a dead letter in the chief theatrical 
centers, and the agencies more eager to 
get either a fair-haired leading man six 
feet tall, or an ingénue with a pouting 
expression, than to find players with a 
wide repertory, chance figures more 
largely in the game than talent. 

Here is Marie Doro, for example, 
who has a doll-like face, doomed for 
life, apparently, to play doll-like parts, 
for she is just as much Marie Doro in 
“The Richest Girl,” this season, as 
she was that same elfish self of hers last 
year in “The Morals of Marcus.” In 
her company in “ The Richest Girl,” 
playing a part that is not the lead, I 
found Fred Eric, one of the most capa- 
ble young men that Sothern ever had 
in his Shakespeare support. Endowed 
with a good presence and a fine voice, 
had Mr. Eric been content to trade on 
these qualities he might have twinkled 
as a star by now, instead of following 
his ambition toward the classic until it 
led him into comparative oblivion. 

The rarity of Shakespeare offerings 
is perhaps responsible for the extraor- 
dinary way in which, as a rule, present- 
day players read the Master Dramatist’s 
lines. They seem to feel, from the in- 
frequency of his presentment, that he 
is hedged about with some sort of di- 
vinity which requires his words to be 
mouthed and ranted rather than spoken 
simply and naturally. With Pinero, 
Jones, or Walter as the author, our 
actors are content to talk on the stage; 
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with Shakespeare, they must set their 
faces and spout. And this, in turn, is 
no doubt one reason why Shakespeare is 
not more popular. 

When the Henry James comedy, 
“ Disengaged,” was given by a good cast 
at a charity matinée some few weeks 
since, the inability of so many celebrated 
novelists to get their work over the foot- 
lights became once again a subject of 
discussion. One writer referred to the 
vain attempts of the late Frank R. 
Stockton and of William Dean Howells ; 
and it is said that a play by Kipling 
has been refused by almost every mana- 
ger in London. 

“ Disengaged ” proved to be the same 
exasperating concoction that most pure- 
ly literary workers put forth. The spec- 
tator gropes about, for the first two- 
thirds of the thing, in a maze of doubt 
as to what it all means. Possibly a 
sentence here and there might explain ; 
but the advent of a newcomer, or the 
slamming down of a seat, blots out that 
line, and there is nothing else to supply 
the deficiency. In a book, one can turn 
back the pages and make sure of de- 
batable ground; in the theater, that ex- 
pedient is not possible, so the audience 
gropes on amid a tangle of talk which 
may possibly be clever, but which leads 
nowhither. 

It may be that the publishers are 
partly to blame for this. It is one of 
their rules that a novel must be long 
enough to justify them in charging a 
dollar and a half for it in cloth; so your 
novelist, no matter what the nature of 
his plot, must not use less than sixty 
thousand words to set it forth. I know 
of a case where a story appeared as a 
complete novel in a magazine, and was 
then sold to a book house; but before 
being accepted the author was required 
to add twenty thousand words to it, in 
order to bring it up to the standard 
length. Is it any wonder that we 
should hear of hard times in the book 
business when undisguised padding of 
this sort is being resorted to? 

Here, too, we find one reason why 
novelists so seldom make good drama- 
tists. In play-writing a supreme essen- 
tial is condensation. 

Look at the records. The few literary 
who have succeeded behind the 


men 
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footlights have gained their fame 
through short stories, like Richard 


Harding Davis and Clyde Fitch, not 
through the novel of regulation length. 

Apropos of “ Hamlet” in London, 
H. B. Irving recently made a hit with 
his revival of the play at the Shaftes- 
bury over there. His season at this 
lately unfortunate house has been most 
successful, his run in “The Lyons 
Mail” having exceeded that scored by 
the play when his illustrious father first 
brought it out in 1877 at the Lyceum. 
H. B.’s brother Laurence has been tour- 
ing the States in vaudeville, accom- 
panied by his clever wife, Mabel Hack- 
ney, as leading woman. For his vehicle 
he has been using his own adaptation 
of De Banville’s “ Gringoire ”—an epi- 
sode in the life of Louis XI—which he 
calls “The King and the Vagabond.” 
Young Mr. Irving—who wrote “ Dante” 
and ‘“ Robespierre” for his father—has 
made a neat playlet out of the trick 
played by the wicked old French mon- 
arch upon the bibulous ballad-monger ; 
and, although some of the speeches are 
a trifle long for vaudeville, Miss Hack- 
ney’s charming method of delivery goes 
far toward bridging the breaks. 

While in Boston, Mrs. Laurence 
Irving quoted her famous father-in- 
law as authority for her own views on 
the reckless unveiling of stage mys- 
teries. 

“I’m sure it does not add to the 
enjoyment of the public,’ she told a 
Boston Journal representative, “to 
know how the thunder and lightning, 
or a storm of wind and rain, is worked 
behind the scenes.” 

She then quoted Sir Henry as having 
averred that the illusion and mystery 
of the stage was its valuable trade se- 
cret; and that when an actor became 
well known off the boards, part of his 
power had gone from him. 

“The only time I have for social re- 
laxation,” she added, “‘ is when I am out 
of an engagement. I do seriously think 
that if the old rogues-and-vagabonds 
status of actors could be revived, we 
should all be better off!” 

This dictum is calculated to create 
more of a sensation in England than with 
us, as here members of the profession 
are not received in society with any such 





























acclaim as that which greets them in the 
smart world of London. 

Rumor runs that George Cohan is to 
retire from the stage for a year, in order 
to write a play that shall be really worth 
while—a drama of serious import. In 
other words, having made a fortune out 
of mirth and melody, which have always 
been clean and have generally enter- 
tained the public, Mr. Cohan now hopes 
to annex the laurel-wreath of fame by 
constructing a play that will probably 
revolve about a lady with a past and 
contain few joys for those present. 
This, at least, seems to be the idea of 
fame-annexing lodged in the minds of 
those who go up and down the Great 
White Way. 


A MID-LENT TRIO 


While Cohan is contemplating an in- 
cursion into the realms of the earnest, 
Clyde Fitch, who started off in this re- 
gion with “ Beau Brummel” and “ The 
Climbers,” seems quite content now- 
adays to turn out nothing but plays of 
thistledown texture. Indeed, his “ Bach- 
elor,” launching Charles Cherry as a 
star, is fortunate not to have a thunder- 
storm in it, as it is light enough to be 
blown away on the wings of a stiff 
breeze. Possibly Mr. Fitch has not yet 
forgiven New York for its chilly recep- 
tion of “The Truth,” his last serious 
drama, which has been acclaimed all 
over the country and acted in the leading 
cities of Europe. 

And yet what there is of ‘“ The Bach- 
elor” is highly entertaining. “A very 
pretty love-story,” I heard a man re- 
mark as he left the Maxine Elliott Thea- 
ter after seeing it. It is clean, photo- 
graphic in its portrayal of the every-day 
details of life in which Fitch most 
delights, and capitally played. Mr. 
Cherry came over from England more 
than a decade ago, was leading man with 
Maxine Elliott in her big Fitch success, 
“ Her Own Way,” and was also with her 
in her second Fitch “vehicle, ‘“‘ Her Great 
Match.” 

He created the hero in Mr. Fitch’s 
last season’s hit, ‘‘ Girls,” in which Ruth 
Maycliffe came to the front as the young- 
est member of the trio. She is now lead- 
ing woman with Mr. Cherry, and one of 
the prettiest ingénues on the stage to- 
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day. Look at the picture on page 267, 
and see if you are not inclined to agree 
with me. In “The Bachelor” she has 
no particularly strong work to do—she 
must simply be a girl suddenly thrust 
into the realm of workers, and one not 
accustomed to stifling any impulse that 
may possess her. She falls in love with 
her employer, believing that he cares for 
her, while in reality he has been forced 
to a declaration by her cub of a brother, 
who has jumped to the conclusion that 
his sister is being compromised. This 
condition affords the opportunity for a 
fresh situation on the stage. The newly 
accepted lover is invited to dinner; but 
the girl discovers that he has proposed 
to her only out of pity, and breaks the 
engagement, under which circumstances 
it is of course quite out of the question 
for him to break bread with the family. 
So he leaves just as the Swedish comedy 
servant draws back the chintz curtains 
and announces: 

“ Dinner be served!” 

“The Bachelor” is likely to live the 
longest of the three plays produced in 
that same mid-Lent week. Indeed, 
“Votes for Women” succumbed to non- 
attendance of the public at the end of 
the first six nights. This piece was im- 
ported from London in the cause of the 
Suffragettes ; and if its story had been 
confined to that theme alone, there 
might have been more hope for it. ‘The 
mob scene in Trafalgar Square, with the 
speeches from three advocates of the 
movement, was quite the best thing in 
the play, although it had absolutely 
nothing to do with the plot, which was 
the same out -at-elbows theme of the 
ruined woman and of the guilty man 
engaged to marry a pure young thing 
who does not know that he has a past. 
Even Mary Shaw’s fine art as an elocu- 
tionist could not save so puerile an at- 
tempt at drama, and the Actors’ Society, 
who produced it, did themselves more 
harm than good by an array of very 
bad players in the cast. 

The other -offering in the trio was 
“The Return of Eve,” which was the 
occasion for another return—that of the 
star in the piece, Bertha Galland, who 
has been off the stage for two or three 
seasons. It is easy to conceive why this 
play, written by another young college 
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graduate, Lee Wilson Dodd, should 
have tempted Miss Galland. Not only 
does it give her the romantic background 
in which her artistic soul most delights, 
but it is difficult to imagine any star re- 
sisting the climax of the middle act. 

The scene of this is the palm - room 
of a magnificent country house, with 
stained-glass window and skylight, the 
window being reached by a flight of three 
steps. Here the leading lady takes her 
stand for the “big scene,” the train of 
her ball-gown sweeping down the three 
steps, the slight elevation giving her a 
commanding position from which to 
launch her invectives on her guests, who, 
she has just discovered, have fawned 
upon her for the sake of her money 
alone. She tells them just what she 
thinks of them, without mincing terms. 

“ Beasts!” is the closing word of 
vituperation in which she sums up her 
seorn and contempt. 

I submit, the wonder is not that this 
play was produced, but that any star 
could make up her mind to refuse it. 
For stars have a habit of judging a vehi- 
cle from rather a prejudiced standpoint 
—that of the opportunity it will give 
them to bask in the limelight. 

“The Return of Eve” was tried first 
in the late autumn in Washington and 
Philadelphia, in which cities the critics 
united in praising the kernel idea—that 
of two children brought up in the wilds 
in ignorance of all the social conventions. 
and then suddenly thrust into the heart 
of civilization. They were almost a 
unit, too, in their distaste for the next 
steps in the piece—the courting of Eve 
by a man already engaged to her cousin, 
and the shifting of the action to an up- 
to-date mansion on the banks of the 
Hudson, just as if the play had not 
been labeled “ fantastic.” At the end 
of January the drama was laid up for 
revision; but whatever was done to it in 
the interim did not alter the dictum of 
the New York reviewers, who found ex- 
actly the same fault with the plot as 
was pointed out by their brothers of the 
provinces. 

For my own part, I did not object to 
this so much as to certain obscurities of 
motive apparent toward the close of this 
second act. It looks to me as if too 








many hands had been busy in spoiling 
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the broth in an effort to make it palata- 
ble. The last act, if a trifle tedious, 
gratifies one by showing evidence that 
the author has resisted temptations to be 
conventional. For instance, with the 
villain forcing his way into Eden for 
another interview with Eve, the hard- 
ened playgoer looks surely to see Adam 
appear at the height of the scene, to 
fling the fellow out neck and heels; but 
nothing of the sort occurs. Again, Mr. 
Dodd has managed deftly to obviate any 
unpleasantness where Adam and Eve 
discover that they are not brother and 
sister, after all, and hence are free to 
become lovers. 

Auwam, by the way, is played by a 
young actor of whom New York should 
see more. His name is Richard Buhler, 
he is a native of Brooklyn, and has not 
acted in Manhattan since the vogue of 
“Quo Vadis,” in which one can easily 
imagine him as the noblest Roman of 
them all, with his blond complexion and 
sturdy build. He has a fine voice, and 
in “The Return of Eve,” in spite of 
many temptations to rant, he never gave 
way to them. He has played much in 
stock, and for two seasons had his own 
company in Honolulu. 


“THE NEWLYWEDS” NOT VERY NEW 

Why do American-made musical come- 
dies almost invariably tend to horse-play, 
where those bearing the British hall- 
mark are built on chic and dainty lines? 
In the native article one usually gets the 
impression that the material has given 
out long before the prescribed three hours 
are up, and that the author is fain to fall 
back on vaudeville turns and interpolated 
songs to make up the count. 

Once let a single one of these affairs 
score a success out of the common, and 
the trail thereof may be discerned with- 
out the aid of a microscope in most of 
those that follow. ‘‘ Fantana”’ probably 
heads the list of those most frequently 
borrowed from, and the fact that audi- 
ences appear to enjoy the stolen fruits 
does not indicate an early end of the 
practise. 

This season, cartoon plays would seem 
to have the call. The New York stage 
has seen three of them since last summer 
—“ Fluffy Ruffles” and “ Little Nemo,” 
both based on comic—or supposedly 
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comic—series in the Herald, and “ The 
Newlyweds and Their Baby,” built up 
from George McManus’s domestic trio, 
whose experiences have been exploited in 
the World. According to the program, 
it required six individuals to make a play 
out of the pictures, and toward the mid- 
dle of the evening the onlooker becomes 
rather mixed as to what it is all about. 
But there is no denying that the baby, 
played by James E. Rosen, a dwarf, is 
funny—funnier in this half of his work 
than he is as Major Knott Much, a too 
fresh midget, who changes places with 
the infant to further the scheme of an 
incubator man, and incidentally to eke 
out the plot. As the midget he relies 
too exclusively on the incongruity be- 
tween his baby clothes and his Tender- 
loin slang. He has been playing Buster 
Brown for some seasons, and if his bouts 
with the bear recall his tumblings with 
Tige this does not make the antics any 
less mirth-provoking. 

“The Newlyweds” serves no high 
purpose in the field of amusement, be- 
yond affording relaxation for those adults 
who wish to take their pleasures unthink- 
ingly and giving joy untold to children. 





MILITARY PLAY STIRS UP 
STRIFE IN NEW YORK 


LONDON’S 


“An Englishman’s Home” was not 
exactly welcomed with open arms when 
Charles Frohman housed it on Broad- 
way. Indeed, few offerings of the season 
have met with so curiously mixed a re- 
ception. Some of those who see it are 
held tense in their seats from start to 
finish, while to others it appears so ob- 
scure that they leave theirs and escape. 

Adolph Klauber, in the New York 
Times, averred that ‘the story is ex- 
citing enough to be appealing on its own 
account, and so much earnestness has 
been worked ‘into its fabric that it is 
difficult to see how any person of average 
sensitiveness can fail to be interested in 
the recital.” Louis de Foe, on the other 
hand, writing in the World, found it to 
be “‘the rawest of amateur efforts, writ- 
ten with no knowledge of dramatic con- 
struction or appreciation of the require- 
ments of the stage.” 

For my own part, I delighted in the 
piece, and so did all those who sat near 
me in the Criterion, where a good audi- 


ence was gathered on the third night of 
the New York run. It is a play of a 
novel and original sort, and while of 
course it can have no such vital claim on 
public attention here as in England, still 
it is interesting because it shows war in 
the unpicturesque, inglorious aspect in 
which it would appear to most of the 
population should an invading force sud- 
denly appear among us. 

The interest is maintained to the very 
close, where Mr. Frohman has—unwisely, 
I think—chosen to follow the suggestion 
of the London censor, and to bring in a 
detachment of the regular army to rout 
the enemy. This gives the traditional 
happy ending — which cannot be very 
happy, after all, as there are three dead 
people in the cast, who cannot well be 
brought to life again to satisfy even the 
most exacting official critic. 

Whether the play is to have a pros- 
perous career in America will no doubt 
be settled by the time these lines are 
read. It should certainly do so, if dis- 
cussion is an aid to success. Those who 
like it claim that those who do not are 
incapable of appreciating the difference 
between burlesque and satire. Another 
note is sounded by some resident Eng- 
lishman who writes to the London 7imes 
protesting against the presentation in 
another country of a play that holds his 
native land up to ridicule. The letter 
may or may not be genuine, for most 
Englishmen in New York must be pretty 
well used, by this time, to seeing stage 
satires on their countrymen. 

Mr. Frohman has supplied an excel- 
lent cast, composed almost entirely of 
Britishers, and the stage pictures are 
remarkable for their faithfulness in de- 
tail. The gradual destruction of the 
house by the shells of the enemy is most 
artfully managed. Indeed, in no war 
play that I have ever seen have the hor- 
rors of a campaign been brought so 
vividly to the front—partly, no doubt, 
because Major Du Maurier presents 
them against a background of perfect 
peace at the outset, and without any of 
the trappings of camp or army life to 
gild the raw edges. 


TWO FOOLS WITH DIFFERENT FINISHES 


One “ Vampire” fails to make good 
on Forty-Second Street, and behold, be- 
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fore the season is out, another crops up 
in the very next theater on the same 
thoroughfare. ‘The second play is much 
better than the first. In fact, it is so 
serious, and written on so high a plane, 
that I am not sure whether this very fact 
will not militate against a very extended 
career, if the box-office be relied on to 
furnish the sinews of war. 

Porter Emerson Browne, whose short 
stories have appeared more or less fre- 
quently in this and other magazines, is 
the author, and he has founded his 
drama on Kipling’s poem, ‘The Vam- 
pire,” which was in turn inspired by the 
Burne-Jones painting. The first play 
having preempted the Kipling titlhe—al- 
though the vampire in that case was a 
man—NMr. Browne fell back for his name 
on the first four words of the poem— 
“ A Fool There Was.” 

Robert Hilliard is starring in the 
piece, emerging for the purpose from 
vaudeville, which field has also lately 
claimed his chief support, William 
Courtleigh, who in “A _ Fool There 
Was” has by far the best lines in the 
play. Katharine Kaelred — an actress 
quite new to Broadway, and hailing, | 
believe, from Australia—is the Vampire, 
and she made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. 

As to the play, while there is a tend- 
ency to drag out the unimportant epi- 
sodes for the sake of atmosphere and to 
shorten the tense portions proportion- 
ately, it is in the main a well-executed 
piece of work, carrying a moral which 
points itself. The scene between Court- 
leigh and Hilliard, in which the former, 
as the friend, tells the Vampire’s victim 
what a fool he is, stirs the pulse as few 
stage presentments ever do; and Hilliard 
himself does excellent work in the final 
act, where drink has finished the havoc 
begun by the woman. 

It is easy to see that in this case, just 
as in that of Bertha Galland with her 
“Return of Eve,” the possibilities of 
the part, rather than the appeal of the 
play itself, were large factors in deter- 
mining the star as to its availability. 
The dominant note in ‘A Fool There 
Was” is tragedy, and while this may 
make for good work from the author 
and afford excellent material for the 





actor, it is not the sort of entertainment 
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for which the people from Kalamazoo 
and Texarkana—the playgoers who form 
most of the paying audiences in the 
Broadway theaters— most readily give 
up their bank-notes. 

Mr. Hilliard began life as a Brooklyn 
boy, and his business career as a stock- 
broker in Wall Street. In those days 
the borough across the bridges divided 
its leisure time between going to hear 
Henry Ward Beecher preach on Sundays 
and taking part in amateur theatricals 
on week nights. Hilliard belonged to 
both the Kemble and the Amaranth 
clubs, along with Edith Kingdon, who 
afterward entered Daly’s stock company 
and later became Mrs. George Gould. 
Soon after leaving school, Hilliard met 
Matilda Heron, the first Camille in this 
country, who told him he looked like 
Wilkes Booth, and who was his first 
“coach,” training him to appear as 
Fluttermore in “The Little Treasure ” 
with her daughter Bijou, now Mrs. 
Henry Miller. ‘The New York public 
first learned to know him well profes- 
sionally when he appeared as the pros- 
pective victim of the buzz-saw for two 
consecutive seasons in “ Blue Jeans.” 

The fool of Henrietta Crosman, an- 
other home -comer from a short flight 
in vaudeville, is of altogether different 
stripe in her new comedy, ‘“ Sham,” 
written by Geraldine Bonner, whose first 
offense I believe it is, in collaboration 
with Elmer Harris of “‘ The Offenders,” 
which latter one must be careful not to 
mention in the hearing of Robert Ede- 
son. In “Sham,” Miss Crosman is ad- 
mirable as the young woman of twenty- 
eight who passes for twenty-three, and 
who “beats” her friends, as she herself 
puts it, out of meals, house-furnishings, 
opera-tickets, and anything else that she 
wants but cannot afford to buy. 

A pearl necklace figures large in the 
plot—what would fiction-writers do with- 
out pearl necklaces?—and of course Miss 
Van Riper must needs fall in love with 
the man who has no money, while she 
doesn’t care a button for the man with 
millions who loves her. On the other 
hand, there is a refreshing touch of 
novelty in the fact that this time the 
wealthy lover is not made a villain, after 
the usual fashion of the playwright, but 
is really quite a likable fellow. He is 
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played in just the right key by one 
Homer Mills, whom I do not recall .ee- 
ing before. The lucky lover falls to 
Paul Dickey, noted chiefly, by the by, 
for the fall he had to take in “ Pierre 
of the Plains’? —the failure of which, 
last autumn, is one of the many inex- 
plicable features of a strange season. 
A capital actor of the old school is seen 
‘all too briefly in the person of Charles 
Walcot, who, with his deceased wife, 
used to be such a pleasing factor in the 
stock company at the old Lyceum. 
‘“Sham”’ possesses many elements of 
popularity, not the least of which is the 
spectator’s inability to forecast the out- 
come until almost the last minute before 
the final curtain. Miss Crosman’s breezy 
way of depicting the heroine’s desperate 
straits carries the part straight over the 
footlights into the hearts of the audience, 
who cannot help liking Katherine Van 
Riper in spite of her little deceptions. 


DICKENS TO BULWER LYTTON 

We are told that Charles Dickens’s 
books are now selling better than ever. 
So far as the stage is concerned, he 
scored quite a triumph in the late win- 
ter, when two of the leading dramatic 
critics of Gotham journeyed over to the 
fast Side to attend a performance of 
“David Copperfield” in ©a_ popular- 
price house. And each of them praised 
the presentation, which is more than they 
did for any of the three Broadway open- 
ings they covered in the same week. 

As offered by the Mildred Holland 
company, “ David Copperfield ”’ was cer- 
tainly well worth while, the Uriah Heep 
of George Warrington being of especial 
excellence. Somehow I have always 
thought of Agnes Wickfield as sweet 
rather than pretty, but as portrayed by 
Blanche Cornwall she was fairly ra- 
diant — more like my fancy picture of 
Dora Speniow, who did not figure in 
this dramatization at all. Neither did 
nurse Peggotty, much to my regret. 

Miss Holland was of course Little 
Emly, and made her, to my mind, al- 
most too good for human nature’s daily 
food. Mr. Micawber was on hand in a 


FROM 


well-conceived portrayal by Frederick E. 
Wright, and Franklin Pangborn made a 
handsome Copperfield, with a fine speak- 
ing voice with just a trace of the brogue 
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in it. I was surprised to find Traddles 
with gray hair, and a Dover donkey 
was transplanted to Yarmouth for the 
express purpose of enabling Betsy Trot- 
wood to berate the driver thereof. 

E. H. Sothern’s new role _ for 
the season was Richelieu in Bulwer 
Lytton’s drama. His reception in the 
part was by no means commensurate 
with the admiration aroused by his 
Hamlet, or by his Dundreary of last 
year, and yet his portrayal of the famous 
Cardinal shows deep study and an in- 
telligent appreciation of the fine points 
of the character. The missing ingredi- 
ents are principally of a physical nature 
—for instance, a trifling lack of inches 
and a certain monotony in delivery. 

Sothern’s first appearance in the rdéle 
was made in the late winter at San 
Francisco — that city being selected, so 
his press-agent declared, because Booth, 
Barrett, McCullough, and Forrest won 
laurels in the part during their associa- 
tion with local stock companies. Sothern 
uses a great deal of incidental music in 
the play—selected, we are told, from 
Gounod’s opera on the theme. 

In one respect, at least, Mr. Sothern 
reminds us of the good old days when 
the famous actors mentioned in the last 
paragraph gave rise to the phrase, “a 
star supported by a bundle of sticks.” 
It is not to be denied that, while some 
of the made-over-night twinklers of to- 
day do not deserve their stellar honors, 
they are usually surrounded by capable 
players. Sothern’s support, this season, 
is a little worse than that to which he 


has accustomed us since he became 
famous enough to rely on_ repertoire 
rather than on a special production. 


Practically, he has no leading lady, for 
while in “ Richelieu” Gladys Hanson 
plays the Julie de Mortemar, and Vir- 
ginia Hammond the JMWarion de Lorme, 
in “ Hamlet” Miss Hanson takes the 
Queen Mother, while Miss Hammond is 
the Ophelia. The Florence Trenchard in 
‘““Dundreary ” falls to Helena Head. 

Mr. Sothern’s New York engagement 
at Daly’s, where he followed Miss Mar- 
lowe, was limited in advance to three 
weeks, with “If I Were King” added 
to the three plays already mentioned to 
make up his repertoire. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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THE COUNTRY LANE IN SPRING 
o> my beloved, while the world is new, 
Come seek with me the little country 
lane, 
That we may see the spring-time 
once more, 
And hear the robin’s joyous song again. 


flowers 


With hedges sweet, between the fields it lies, 
And there we'll walk with understanding 


sweet; 
Our parted hearts once more so close and 
glad, 
So close and light once more our parted 
feet! 


My bitterness the have long since 
blurred, 

And surely, surely, ‘tis the same with you! 

Come, seek one little hour of all we've lost, 

Oh, my beloved, while the world is new! 


Anita Fitch 


years 


A BALLADE OF TRIUMPH 
8 a Tom is the 
night 
The hero in plays that are pleasant to see: 
The ladies are thrilled with the greatest de- 
light 
When he sets the beautiful heroine free; 
And when he with her is enabled to flee, 
They laugh and they cry and applaud a great 
deal ; 
But when all is said, he’s not in it 
me— 

For I am the man with the automobile! 
Oh, Dick is the fellow who novels can write— 
Most excellent stories, the ladies agree: 

They're very exciting and awfully bright: 
There’s always a He and there’s always a 
She, 
And not alone Two, but, of course, there 
are Three— 
That number’s required for a public appeal: 
But still all in vain does poor Dick make 
his plea, 
For I am the man with the automobile! 


fellow who acts every 


with 


Oh, Harry's the fellow whose pictures excite 
Attention—they’re talked of at dinner and 


tea ; 
Tire ladies declare they are excellent quite. 
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And swear that a marvel, a master, is he; 
But still, not for long are they bending the 
knee 
At his shrine when they're able at my shrine 
to kneel ; 
Oh, I am the favored of fortune’s decree, 
lor | am the man with the automobile! 


ENVOY 


‘Tis startling and this condition 
should be; 

In thinking it over much wonder I feel: 

Poor Tom, Dick, and Harry are quite up a 

tree 

For | am the man with the automobile! 


Harold Susman 


strange 





THE JILTING—A MONOLOGUE 


MUST refuse him—it is too absurd! 
Ned really has no right to ask my hand! 
He’s been away a year—and what I’ve heard! 
I'll simply have to make him understand. 


I’ve kept a list; on fourteen different days, 
In one short year, he didn’t write at all; 

And George has taken me to all the plays, 
And Clarence to six dances and a ball. 


But here’s Ned’s wireless; he will call at 
four. 

Why four? I know that ship got in at 
noon. 


I guess he doesn’t care much any more; 
I surely hope so. Why, he must come 
soon! 


Just like a man, to think a girl can stay 
In love forever, while he has his lark. 
I wonder if he’ll like my hair this way— 
Does he think I'll wait here for him till 
dark? 


I want it over with. I’ll simply state 
That I have changed my mind; that is, of 
course, 
I never really promised; but of late 
He’s seemed to think it settled—by brute 
force. 


I’m just in grief to have to break his heart. 
It’s his own fault. Oh, no, we wouldn’t 
starve; 
But Ned has not a bit of soul for art, 
And I suspect he’s never learned to carve! 
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He just got off the car. 


Why, there he is! 
Pooh, that 


Now some one stopped him. 
Gladys Pratt! 
Of course, he’s fickle—such men always 
are— 
The horrid, little, interfering cat! 


He’s coming! Why, I didn’t realize 
How big—and—handsome— Ah, Ned, so 
you’re here— 
How dare you? Stop! You took me by 
surprise ; 


You thought I'd jilt? Oh, Ned, how could 
you, dear? 
Chester Firkins. 


APPLE-TREE INN 


HEN the year is at May 
You are wise if you stay 
At the old-fashioned inn where I go, 
Where the good host provides 
Mirth and music; besides, 
There are folk one is lucky to know. 


You are given a room 
That is builded of bloom; 
You are sure of a fresh, fragrant bed, 
And in slumber you meet 
With the dreams that are sweet 
From the blossoms all pink overhead. 


Should you happen to long 
For a morning of song, 
There are vocalists brought by the score, 
Who will sing what you please— 
Lyric ballads and glees— 
On the balcony close by your door. 


And the orchestra! None 
Is a match for this one, 
All its melodies made of delight ; 
Flute and violin wake 
You at dawn’s golden break, 
And they sweeten the hours of the night. 


Oh, the joy of the thing! 
Just this one day of spring, 
In the honeymoon time of the bee; 
Just to dream and to rest 
As a satisfied guest 
At the Inn of the Old Apple-Tree! 
Frank Dempster Sherman 


IN CUPID’S REALM 


‘“A recent judicial decision declares that falling in 
love is not insanity.’—News ztewt. 


Cupid’s realm Joy reigns to-day 
For one base slander swept away. 
The worst, perhaps, beneath the sun— 

Which labels love and madness one. 


Although love's passion seems to be 
An almost maddening ecstasy, 

A judge, in court, now makes it plain 
That one who loves is not insane. 


Henceforth, well taught in nature’s school, 
Two ardent souls may play the fool; 
May croon sweet nothings ’neath the moon, 
And, by the seaside, walk and spoon, 


Without an “inquirendo” writ 
Issued to prove them short of wit— 
Which every one must now agree 
Is, of itself, sheer lunacy. 


And why, pray tell, should it be fun 
To see two fond hearts beat as one? 

If couples could not so conspire, 

What should they strive for or desire? 


“Love rules the court, the camp, the grove,” 
Said Walter Scott, “and things above”; 
And since the “court” has had its say, 
Love’s spell has doubtless come to stay. 
Joel Benton 


A LIMITED ACQUAINTANCE 


MET her on the limited from Boston to 

New York; 

Our chairs were nearly opposite, and I could 
hear her talk. 

She was high-bred and charming, with a 
most engaging smile, 

And pensively I gazed on her across the 
central aisle. 

The fellow who was with her did not please 
my taste at all, 

Though I must admit him handsome, with a 
figure straight and tall; 

But I feared he lacked the sympathy to give 
her spirit rest— 

The heart, the intellect, the soul, I felt that 
I possessed. 

How little did she dream of an affinity so 
near! 

How quickly, had I known the girl, could I 
have made it clear 

That I, not he, was fitted best to play the 
lover’s part, 

To win her young affections and to charm 
her maiden heart! 

I wished, instead of flying, that the train 
might barely creep. 

But while upon her charms I gazed I fear I 
fell asleep, 

For waking, near Mamaroneck, I found that, 
with that craven, 

She must have left the parlor-car as we 
stopped at New Haven! 

Alas, I'll never see her more—but always I'll 
regret 

The happiness she might havei known if me 
she could have met! 

Tudor Jenks 
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FIRING MiSs COHEN 


BY MONTAGUE GLASS 


AUTHOR OF "HENRY GUILFOYLE AND THE GREAT HACKSTAFF,” ETC. 


in HERE’S no use talking, Abe,” 

Morris Perlmutter declared to 

his partner, Abe Potash, as they 
sat in the sample-room of their spacious 
cloak-and-suit establishment. “‘ We got 
a system of bookkeeping that would dis- 
grace a peanut-stand. Here’s a state- 
ment from the Hamsuckett Mills, and it 
shows a debit balance of eleven hundred 
and fifty dollars what we owe them. 
Miss Cohen’s figures is eleven hundred 
and forty-two.” 


“That’s in our favor already,” Abe 
replied. ‘‘ The Hamsuckett people must 
be wrong, Mawruss.” 

“ T > ? J ’° a - . 

No, they ain’t, Abe,’ Morris said. 
“It’s Miss Cohen’s mistake.” 

‘Mistake!’ Abe exclaimed. “ When 

it’s in our favor, Mawruss, it ain’t no 


99 


_ mistake! 
“Tt’s a mistake, anyhow, no matter in 


whose favor it is,” said Morris. ‘‘ Miss 
Cohen's footing was wrong. She gets 


carelesser every day.” 

“I’m surprised to hear you that you 
should talk that way, Mawruss,” Abe 
rejoined. ‘‘ Miss Cohen’s been with us 
for five years, and we ain’t lost nothing 
by her, neither. You know as well as I 
do, Mawruss, her uncle, Max Cohen, is 
a good customer of ours. Only last 
week he bought of us a big bill of goods, 
Mawruss.” 

“Just the same, Abe,” Morris went 
on, “if we get a bright young man in 
there, instead of Miss Cohen, it would 
be a big improvement. We ought to 
get some one in there what can manage 
a double entry, and can run a card-index 
for our credits.” 

Abe puffed vigorously at his cigar. 

“T suppose, Mawruss, if we got a 
card-index and we sell a crook a bill of 


goods,” he commented, “and the crook 


busts up on us, Mawruss, that card-index 
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is going to stop him from sticking us— 
what? Well, Mawruss, if you want to 
put in a young feller and fire Miss Cohen, 
go ahead—I’m satisfied.” 

As if to clinch the matter, before his 


partner could retract this somewhat 
grudging consent, Morris Perlmutter 


stalked out of the sample-room and 
made resolutely for the glass-enclosed 
office, where Miss Cohen was_ busy 
writing in a ledger. She looked up as 
he entered, and surveyed him calmly 
with her large black eyes. . 

“Oh, Mr. Perlmutter!” she said 
when he came within ear-shot, “ Uncle 
Max was round to the house last night, 
and he wants you should duplicate them 
forty twenty-twos in his last order and 
ship at once.” 

Morris stopped short. This was 
something he had not foreseen, and all 
his well-formulated plans for the firing 
of Miss Cohen were shattered at once. 

“Oh!” he said lamely. “ Thank you, 
Miss Cohen; I’ll make a memorandum 
of it.” 

He went over to the commercial- 
agency book and scanned three or four 
pages with an unseeing eye. ‘Then he 
repaired to the sample-room, where Abe 
sat finishing his cigar. 

“Well, Mawruss,” said Abe, his face 
wreathed in a malicious grin, “ you 
made a quick job of it.” 

Morris scowled. 

““T ain’t spoken to her yet,” he grunt- 
ed. “I got a little gumption, Abe—a 
little consideration and common sense. 
I don’t throw out my dirty water until 
I get in clean.” 

Abe puffed slowly before replying. 

‘““T seen some people, Mawruss,” he 
said, “what sometimes throws out per- 
fectly clean water, and gets some dirty 
water in exchange, Mawruss.” He 
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threw away the stump of his cigar. 
“Sometimes, Mawruss,” he concluded 
solemnly, “they gets a good, big souse, 
Mawruss, where they least expects it.” 


II 


IkE FEINSILVER, city salesman for 
the Hamsuckett Mills—Goldner & Plot- 
kin, proprietors—was obviously his own 
ideal of a well-dressed man. His shirts 
and waistcoats represented a taste as 
original as it was not subdued; but it 
was in the selection of his neckties that 
he really excelled. Abe and Morris 
fairly blinked as they surveyed his latest 
acquisition in cravats when he entered 
the door of their store that afternoon, 
smiling a pleasant greeting at his pros- 
pective customers. 

He presented so brilliant a picture 
that Miss Cohen was drawn from her 
desk in the glass-enclosed office toward 
the trio in the sample-room as inevitably 
as the moth to the candle-flame. She 
took up some cutting-slips from a table, 
by way of excuse for her intrusion, but 
the blush and smile with which she ac- 
knowledged Ike’s rather perfunctory 
nod betrayed her. Abe was fingering 
the Hamsuckett swatches, but Miss 
Cohen’s embarrassment did not escape 
Morris Perlmutter. He marked it with 
an inward start, and immediately con- 
ceived a brilliant idea. 

“ Ike,” he said, when Abe had com- 
pleted the giving of a small order and 
had left them alone together, “a young 
feller like you ought to get married.” 

Ike was non-committal. 

‘Sure, Mawruss,” he replied. “ Every 
young feller ought to get married.” 

“I’m glad you look at it so sensible, 
Ike,” Morris went on. ‘“ Getting mar- 
ried right, Ike, has been the making of 
many a young feller. Where d’ye sup- 
pose Goldner & Plotkin would be to-day 
if they hadn’t got married right? They’d 
be selling goods for somebody else, Ike. 
But Goldner, he married Bella Fra- 
zinsky, with a couple of thousand dollars 
maybe; and Plotkin, he goes to work 
and gets Garfunkel’s sister — she was 
pretty old, Ike; but if she ain’t got a 
fine complexion, Ike, she got a couple 
of thousand dollars, too, ain’t it? Well, 
Plotkin with his two thousand and 
Goldner with his two thousand, they start 
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in together as new beginners. They 
gets the selling agency for the Ham- 
suckett people, and then they makes big 
money and buys them out. ‘To-day 
Goldner & Plotkin is rich men, and all 
because they got married right!” 

Feinsilver listened with parted lips. 

“And now, Ike,” Morris continued, 
the good seed sown, “ we talked enough, 
ain’t it? Come on to the office. I want 
to show you some little mistakes in the 
Hamsuckett statement.” 

He conducted Ike to the glass-en- 
closed office, where Miss Cohen bent low 
over her ledger. The blush with which 
she had received Ike’s greeting had not 
entirely disappeared ; and, as she glanced 
up, her large black eyes looked like those 
of a frightened deer. Morris was forced 
to admit to himself that if her book- 
keeping was doubtful, at least there 
could be no mistake about her charms. 
As for Ike, now that the business of se- 
curing orders was done with, he surren- 
dered himself to gallantry, for which he 
had a natural aptitude. 

‘““Ah, Miss Cohen,” he said, “ ain’t it 
a fine weather?” 

A pleased smile spread itself over 
Morris’s face. 

“T think I hear the telephone in the 
sample - room,” he broke in hurriedly. 
‘““ Excuse me for a moment.” 

When he returned, Ike and Miss 
Cohen were chatting gaily. 

“What do you think of. that?’ Mor- 
ris cried. ‘‘ My Minnie just rang me 
up and says she got tickets for the the- 
ayter to-morrow night —two_ tickets. 
We can’t use ’em, because we're going 
to a—a wedding. Would you two young 
folks like to go, maybe?” 

“Why, sure,” Ike said. “Sure we 
would. Wouldn’t we, Miss Cohen?” 

Miss Cohen assented bashfully. 

“Well, then,” said Morris, “I'll get 
"em for you—I mean I'll send ’em you 
by mail to-night, Ike.” 

Ike was profuse in his thanks; and 
then and there arranged to call for Miss 
Cohen at half past seven, sharp, the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Morris beamed his approval and 
shook hands heartily with Ike as the lat- 
ter turned to leave. 

“How about that mistake in the 
statement?” Ike asked. 
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“Some other time,” said Morris, 
walking with Ike toward the store-door. 
Then he sank his voice to a confidential 
whisper. ‘‘That’s a fine girl, Miss 
Cohen,” he went on. ‘Comes of fine 
family, too. She’s Max Cohen’s niece. 
You know Max Cohen. He’s the Bea- 
con Credit Outfitting Company. He’s 
a millionaire, Ike. If he’s worth a cent, 
he’s worth a hundred thousand dollars! ” 

Ike turned on him an awed yet 
searching look as they clasped hands 
again in parting. 

“T give you my word, Ike, she’s his 
favorite niece,’ Morris concluded, “ and 
he ain’t got no children of his own!” 


III 


week was a busy one for 
all concerned. Abe was occupied in the 
store with an unusual rush of spring 
trade, Morris had his hands full in the 
office and cutting-room ; but Miss Cohen 
and Ike Feinsilver had been busiest of 
all, for in less than six days after their 
visit to the theater a solitaire diamond- 
ring sparkled on the third finger of the 
lady’s left hand. 

“Well, Mawruss,” Abe said ten days 
later, ‘I suppose you fired Miss 
Cohen?” 

“Me fire Miss Cohen!” Morris ex- 
claimed. ‘I’m surprised to hear you 
that you should talk that way, Abe. 
What for should I fire Miss Cohen?” 

“Why, last week you said you was 
going to fire her, ain’t it?” 

“Last week,” Morris replied, “ was 
another day. If I ain’t got no more 
sense than that I should go to a fine 
young lady like Miss Cohen, and say, 
‘Miss Cohen, you're fired,’ after she 
worked for us five years, and her uncle 
also a good customer, I should be sorry, 
Abe.” 

“Then, we’re going to keep her, after 
all—what?” Abe said. 

“No, we ain’t going to keep her, 
Morris. ‘ We’re going to lose her.” 

“ Lose her! What d’ye mean?” 

Morris smiled in a superior way. 

“Abe,” he said, “you ain’t got no 
eyes in your head. Ain’t you noticed 
that ring on Miss Cohen’s left hand?” 

Abe stared in astonishment. 

“It’s a beauty, Abe,” Morris went on. 
“A bright young feller like Ike Fein- 
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silver don’t get stuck, no matter what he 
buys. He got it through Plotkin’s 
cousin down on Maiden Lane.” 

Abe sat down to ponder over the news. 

“You mean,” he said at length, “ that 
Ike Feinsilver, of the Hamsuckett Mills, 
is going to marry Miss Cohen?” 

“You guessed it right, Abe,” Morris 
replied. = - 

‘““And who fixed it up?” said Abe. 

Morris slapped his chest proudly. 

“I did,” he replied. 

Abe smoked on in silence. 

‘““T suppose I must congradulate her, 
Mawruss?” he said at length, starting 
to rise. 

“'There’s no hurry,” said Morris. 
“T let her go up-town this morning. 
She wanted to do some shopping.” 

Abe sat down again. 

“You done a smart piece of work, 
Mawruss, I must say,” he admitted. 
“Tke’s a good feller, and Miss Cohen’ll 
make him a good wife, even if she ain’t 


a good bookkeeper. Also, we done a 
good turn to Max Cohen. I bet he’s 


pleased. I wonder he ain’t been around 
yet.” 

Hardly had the words issued from 
Mr. Potash’s mouth, when the store-door 
opened to admit a short, thick-set person, 
and then closed again with a bang that 
threatened every pane of glass in the 
vicinity. ‘There was no hesitation about 
the mewcomer’s actions. He made 
straight for the sample-room, and had 
almost reached it before Abe could 
scramble to his feet. The latter rushed 
forward and grabbed the visitor’s hand. 


“Mr. Cohen,” he cried, ‘what a 
pleasure this is! I congradulate you!” 

Mr. Cohen withdrew his hand from 
Abe’s cordial grasp. 

“You congradulate me, hey?” he 
said, with slow and ironic emphasis. 
“Mawruss Perlmutter a/so congradu- 


lates me — what?” He fixed the un- 
happy Morris with a terrible glare. 
“Don’t congradulate me,” he went 
on. ‘‘ Congradulate Ike Feinsilver and 
Beckie Cohen.” He gathered force as 
he proceeded. “ Fools!” he continued 
in a rapid crescendo. ‘‘ Meddlers! You 
spill my blood! You ruin me! I’m a 
millionaire, you tell Feinsilver. I’ve got 


nothing to do with my money but that 


'” 


I should throw it away ‘n the street 
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“ Mister Cohen,” Morris protested, 
“you'll make yourself sick.” 

“Tl make you sick!” Cohen rejoined. 
“T’ll make for you a blue eye, too. 
Five thousand dollars 1 got to give her!” 

Abe whistled involuntarily. 

“T should think two thousand would 
be plenty,” he suggested. 

Max Cohen turned on him with an- 
other glare. 

“What!” he shrieked. ‘‘ Am I a beg- 
gar? Should I give my niece a miser- 
able two thousand dollars? Ain’t I got 
no pride? I got to make it five thou- 
sand!”” He paused while his imagina- 
tion dwelt on the magnitude of this 
colossal sum. ‘“ Five thousand dollars! ”’ 
he shrieked again, “and business the 
way it is!” 

Mr. Perlmutter laid a soothing palm 
on Cohen’s shoulder. 

‘But, Mr. Cohen,” he said, ‘‘ what 
can we do? Why should you tell ws 
all this?” 

Mr. Cohen shook off Morris’s caress. 

“You're right,” he said. ‘ Why 
should I tell you all this? I didn’t 
come here to tell you this. 1 come here 
to tell you something else. I come here 
to tell you to cancel all orders what I 
give you. Also, if you or your salesman 
come by my place ever again, look out ; 
that’s all. The way I feel it now, I'll 
murder you!” He turned to leave. 
“And another thing,’ he concluded. 
“One thing, you can depend on it. So 
far what I can help it, you don’t sell one 
dollar’s worth of goods to any of my 
friends, never no more!” 

Again the door banged explosively, 
and Mr. Cohen was gone. 

For ten minutes there was an awed 
silence in the sample-room. At length 
Abe looked at his partner with a sickly 
smile. 

“Well, Mawruss,” he = said, “ you 
made a nice méss of it, ain’t you?” 

Morris was too stunned to reply. 

“'That’s what comes of not minding 
your own business,” said Abe. “We 
lose a good customer, and maybe several 
good customers. We lose a good book- 


keeper, too, Mawruss— one what has 
been with us for five years; and also we 
are out a wedding-present.” 

‘““T meant it good,” Morris protested. 
It says in the 


“T done it for the best. 
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Talmud, Abe, that we are commanded to 
promote marriages.” 
Abe waggled his head solemnly. 
“This is the first time I hear it, that 
you are a Talmudist, Mawruss!”’ he said. 


IV 


A MONTH passed, and Miss Cohen 
continued to apply herself to her daily 
task at Potash & Perlmutter’s books. 

“T don’t understand it, Mawruss,” 
Abe said one morning. “ Why don’t 
that girl quit her job? She must have 
all sorts of things to do—clothes to buy 
and furniture to pick out, ain’t it?”’ 

Perlmutter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““T spoke to her about it,’”’ he replied, 
‘““and she says so long as we’re so busy 
here, she guesses she will stay on the job 
as Jong as she can. She-says her mom- 
mer and her sister can do all the shop- 
ping for her.” 

‘You see, Mawruss, what a mistake 
you make,” Abe commented with a sigh. 
“That’s a fine girl, that Miss Cohen!” 

Morris nodded gloomily. He began 
to realize that he had made a mistake, 
after all. Only that morning Mrs. Perl- 
mutter had demanded twenty dollars 
with which to make over her best frock 
for Miss Cohen’s wedding. 

‘Sure, she’s a fine girl,” he agreed; 
“but you got to admit yourself, Abe, 
that a growing business like ours needs 
a hustling young man for a bookkeeper.” 

“That’s all right, too, Mawruss,”’ said 
Abe; “but you also got to admit that 
what a growing business like ours needs 
most of all, Mawruss, is customers; and 
so far what I see, we don’t gain any 
customers by this. Also, my wife has 
got to have a new dress for the wedding. 
She told me so this morning.” 

Morris made no reply. He was grow- 
ing heartily sick of this business of firing 
Miss Cohen, and consoled himself with 
the thought that the wedding was fast 
approaching, and that they would be rid 
of her for good. 

At length the wedding - day arrived. 
Miss Cohen left Potash & Perlmutter’s 
at four o’clock, for the ceremony was 
set for half past seven in the evening. 
Her parting with her employers was an 
embarrassing one for all three. Abe 
handed her a check for twenty-five dol- 
lars, with the firm’s blessing, and Morris 
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shook her hand in comparative silence. 
He had done and suffered much for that 
moment of leave - taking; and further 
than wishing her a long and happy mar- 
ried life, he said nothing. As for Abe, 
the squandering of twenty-five dollars, 
without hope of return, temporarily ex- 
hausted his capacity for emotion. 
“Good luck to you, Miss Cohen,” he 


said. ‘‘ Hope we see you again soon.” 
“Oh, sure!” Miss Cohen replied 
cheerfully. “ You’ll be at the wedding 


to-night?” 

Abe nodded—they all nodded—and 
then, with a final hand-shake all around, 
Miss Cohen departed. 

It must be confessed that the wed- 
ding reception that evening was a very 
enjoyable occasion for all the guests, 


with the possible exception of Max 
Cohen. The wine flowed like French 
champagne at four dollars a_ quart, 


while, as Morris Perlmutter at once de- 
duced from the careful way in which 
the waiters disguised the label with a 
napkin, it was really domestic cham- 
pagne of an inferior quality. Neverthe- 
less; Abe Potash drank more than his 
share, in a rather futile attempt to get 
back, in kind, part of the twelve and a 
half dollars he had contributed toward 
Miss Cohen’s wedding-present, to say 
nothing of the cost of his wife’s gown. 

Consequently, on the morning after 
the festivities he entered his place of 
business in no very pleasant frame of 
mind. He found that Morris had al- 
ready arrived. 

“Well, Mawruss,” he said in greeting, 
“everything went off splendid — for 
Feinsilver. Max Cohen came down with 
a certified check for five thousand dol- 
lars, you and me got rid of about over a 
hundred, counting the wedding-present 
and our wives’ dresses, and Miss Cohen 
got a husband and a lot of cut glass, 
while me—I got a headache!” 

Morris grunted. 

“T guess you don’t feel too good your- 
self, ain’t it?’? Abe went on. “ Any- 
how, you got to get busy now, and find 
some smart young feller to keep the 


books. You got rid of your dirty water, 
Mawruss: now you got to get some 
clean. Did you put an ‘ad’ in the 


papers, Mawruss?’ 
“No, I ain’t,” Morris snapped. 
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“ Ain’t you going to?” 
“What for?” Morris growled. 
don’t need no bookkeeper.” 

“Why not?” Abe cried. 

Morris nodded in the direction of the 
office. 

“Because we got one,” he replied. 

Abe turned toward the little glass 
enclosure. He gasped in amazement, 
and nearly swallowed the stump of his 
cigar, for at the old stand, industriously 
applying herself to the books of Potash 
& Perlmutter, sat Mrs. Isaac Feinsil- 
ver, née Cohen. 

A moment later the door opened, and 
Isaac Feinsilver entered, immaculately 
clothed in a suit of zebra-like design. He 
proceeded to the bookkeeper’s office and 
kissed the blushing bride; then he re- 
paired to the sample-room. 


“We 


“Good morning, Mawruss! ~ Good 
morning, Abe!” he said briskly. “ Ain’t 


it a fine weather?” He threw a bundle 
of swatches upon a sample-table. ‘“ My 
partners, Goldner & Plotkin, and me ”— 
here he paused to note the effect—“ is 
putting out a fine line of spring goods, 
and I want to show you some.” 

Abe and Morris looked over Ike’s line 
in dazed astonishment; and before they 
were really cognizant of what was going 
on, Ike had booked a generous order. 
He gathered up the samples into a neat 
little heap and put them under his arm. 

“That ain’t so bad,” he said, “ for a 
honeymoon order.” 

Then he turned and strode toward the 
bookkeeper’s office. Once more he salu- 
ted the lips of his assiduous spouse, and 
a moment later he was walking rapidly 
down the.street. Abe looked after him 
and expelled a huge breath. 

“You find it in the Talmud that we 
are commanded to promote marriages, 
ain’t it, Mawruss?” he said. ‘“ But one 
thing’s sure, Mawruss—you can’t run a 
cloak-and-suit business according to the 
Talmud.” There was a short silence. 
“Did you ask her why she comes back, 
Mawruss?”’ he said. 

Morris took the end off a particularly 
black cigar with one vicious bite. 

“T didn’t have to asx her. She told 
me,” he said bitterly. ‘ She says a smart 
girl can get a husband any day, she says ; 
but a good job is hard to find, and when 
you got one, you should stick to it!” 














THE UNSPEAKABLE NAME 
OF GOD 


BY HENRY J. 


lem by the Romans, in a.p. 70, 

and while its beautiful ‘emple 
still remained, there was enacted in it 
once a year an extraordinary scene. ‘This 
was on the Day of Atonement—a day 
which was then a great national fast, and 
was celebrated not so much by individuals 
as by the Jewish people as a people. 

The long sacrificial service was per- 
formed by the high priest. For seven 
days before the celebration of this rite 
he held himself apart from all other 
persons, meditating upon the duty which 
was prescribed for him. On the Day of 
Atonement he appeared in the Temple, 
divested of the gorgeous garments which 
belonged to his high office, and clothed 
throughout in garments of pure white. 
Entering the Holy of Holies, he con- 
fessed his sins, and then offered the 
sacrifice which remitted the sins of the 
entire people. 

Then, while every worshiper lay pros- 
trate amid a solemn silence, the high 
priest pronounced a benediction in which 
he spoke the mysterious name of God— 
a name which the lips of no other person 
could ever speak, and which even the high 
priest himself could utter only at that 
awful moment. 

When the sacred city fell at the end of 
the frightful siege which Josephus chron- 
icled, when the mailed Romans swept 
into the sanctuary and razed the ‘Temple 
to the earth, this ceremony also perished, 
and the mysterious name was lost. So 
far as can be known, it has never been 
pronounced since then, though for a long 
time it was undoubtedly preserved in 
writing. 

Some say that the name was never writ- 
ten before the Temple was destroyed. 
Hence a peculiar interest in this extraor- 


ia. the destruction of Jerusa- 
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dinary name has been always felt by 
scholars and religionists, whether Jewish 
or Gentile. ‘There is something in the 
mystery which surrounds it that appeals 
both to the religious mind and to the 
investigator whose only motive is to delve 
in the region of the obscure. What could 
have been this name, to pronounce which 
was blasphemy, and which has conse: 
quently passed away from the knowledge 
of mankind? 


“THE NAME OF FOUR LETTERS ”’ 


God is usually spoken of in Hebrew as 
“Adonai” or ‘My Lord.” The other 
and mysterious name occurs many times 
in the Bible, but only its consonants are 
written. ‘hese are JHVH or YHWH. 
The true vowels are not written ; and that 
is why no one can hazard more than a 
conjecture as to how the word was actual- 
ly uttered. For some centuries it has been 
the practise to read the word ‘“ Jehovah,” 
but this is certainly incorrect. The in- 
genuity of hundreds of commentators has 
been baffled in the effort to restore the 
original vowels. 

However it was first pronounced, the 
name is surely one of marvelous antiquity. 
It is derived from a verb probably mean- 
ing “to be.” so that the name implies 
everlasting existence. It was almost for- 
gotten in the time of Moses; and its 
origin is hidden in the mists of an an- 
tiquity that makes even the Pyramids 
seem works of yesterday. It was, above 
all, the national name given to the 
Creator by the Jews—the name by which 
they thought of Him in the privacy of 
their own homes, in the presence of their 
own altars, but too sacred to be spoken 
aloud save once in every year and by the 
lips of the consecrated priest of the Most 
High. So great was the reverence given 
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to it that the rabbinical writers, in their 
commentaries, do not dare to speak of it 
directly, but allude to it mysteriously as 
“the name,” or “the name of four let- 
ters ’—in Greek, the ¢etragrammaton. 

There are some strange facts about 
this name which would make one almost 
think it to have been not merely Jewish, 
but primeval. In the Chinese writings, 
which date back several thousand years 
before Christ, there are references to “a 
name of three mystical letters,’ denoting 
that which none can comprehend. The 
Phenicians gave it no less reverence. 
The Greek writers speak of “the great 
name”; and there is an inscription in 
the sanctuary in the temple of Isis, in 
the Egyptian city of Sais, which recalls 
the same dread appellation. It would 
seem almost as if this may have been the 
title by which the earliest of human 
beings were divinely taught ‘to worship 
their Creator. 

Whether or not, before the destruction 
of the Temple, the name was ever writ- 
ten down, cannot be known. Some of 
the rabbins who accept the recorded 
miracles of Christ explain them by de- 
claring that he accomplished them be- 
cause he had gained possession of a 
parchment on which “the name” was 
fully written, so that his possession of 
it conferred upon him supernatural 
powers. That it was written after Jeru- 
salem fell is asserted by Jewish writers. 
From them we learn that certain indi- 
viduals preserved the true pronunciation 
for many centuries. 

Josephus, in his ‘ Jewish Antiquities,” 
speaks of “the name” as if he were 
familiar with it, for he remarks that it 
would be unlawful to explain it. The 
Jewish Mishna—the so-called “ oral 
law ”—mentions a Jew who had learned 
the sound of the letters. Indeed, as late 
as the seventeenth century, the Oriental- 
ist Leusden met in Amsterdam a Jew 
who asserted that he could pronounce 
“the name” correctly. He explained 
that his family had preserved from gen- 
eration to gener.‘ion the true pronun- 
ciation of the word by means of writing. 
Leusden offered the man a large sum of 
money if he would speak the word just 
once. The offer was a tempting one, and 
it was accepted. Soon after, and before 
the payment had been made, the man 
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was overcome with a terror so great as 
to seal his lips, and neither entreaty nor 
bribe could afterward- induce him to 
fulfil his promise. 

The secret, therefore, must be re- 
garded as wholly lost. <A spirit of rev- 
erence, perhaps, would desire that it 
should not be discovered. 

Whatever one may think of the mys- 
tery which surrounds this ancient and 
holy name, the subject makes a very 
strong appeal to the imagination. There 
have been those who have devoted a 
whole lifetime to an investigation of the 
word, and bulky treatises have been writ- 
ten to discuss it; but there is no real 
clue, and Hebrew scholars never have 
agreed upon a common reading. Some 
think it to have been ‘‘ Yehvoh”’; others 
would call it “ Yeheveh”; and _ still 
others prefer ‘ Yahaveh.” At the present 
time most Orientalists write the word 
“ Yahweh.” 


OTHER MYSTERIOUS NAMES 


A parallel to this mysterious belief in 
the awfulness and «sanctity of a name 
was found among the early Romans. 
While ordinarily they called their city 
“Roma,” they had another name for it 
which was known to the patricians, but 
which was never to be spoken, because 
of a belief that if an enemy were to 
learn it and to pronounce it, Rome 
would fall. The pronunciation of this 
name, like that of the Jewish national 
deity, has perished. Some think that it 
was ‘“ Quirium,” since the Romans of 
the older stock took special pride in 
calling themselves not ‘“ Romani,” but 
“ Quirites ”—that is to say, “ spearmen ” 
or “ warriors.” 

Much might be written about the 
sanctity of a particular name. There 
are races in which each man or woman 
bears two sets of names. By one set 
they are to be addressed, while the other 
set must not be mentioned; for these 
private names are held to be so intimate, 
and so peculiarly a part of the person- 
ality of those who bear them, as to make 
their utterance an insult and an outrage. 
But in the whole history of names there 
is no such fascinating problem as that 
which is linked with the unpronounce- 
able, unspeakable, and mysterious name 
of God. 














From a photograph by Debenham, Cones 


THREE GENERATIONS OF ROYALTY 


’ ‘HIS interesting photograph shows three generations of British royalty—King Ed- 


ward VII, who has come to be known as the ablest reigning diplomat in Europe; 
George, 


Prince of Wales, who bears so striking a resemblance to the Russian 


Czar; and, finally, the heir presumptive to the throne, Prince Edward of Wales, who is 

now in his fifteenth year. Prince Edward’s popularity with his countrymen will not be 

diminished by the fact that in appearance he is a typical English lad who might have come 

fresh from Eton or Harrow. In him the German strain in Britain’s ruling house seems 

to have disappeared, and he will be in both looks and speech an Englishman of England 
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ome WHITE SISTER’ 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


AUTHOR OF “MR. ISAACS,” “ CORLEONE,” ** FAIR MARGARET,” 
“THE PRIMA DONNA,” ETC. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
gers CHIAROMONTE’S father, the head of an old Roman. house, is killed in a 


street accident; and her aunt tells the young girl that her birth was not legitimate, 

and that she will not inherit a penny of the family estate. It appears that in the 
controversy between church and state in Italy, Prince Chiaromonte was so devoted an 
adherent of the papal cause that he refused to be married by civil ceremony, and to reg- 
ister his daughter’s birth, as required by the government regulations. The Chiaromonte 
title, therefore, passes to her uncle, and her aunt—now the Princess Chiaromonte—warns 
Angela that she need expect no support or help of any sort. 

Angela has two friends—Giovanni Severi, a young officer whom she loves and hopes 
to marry, and Mme. Bernard, her old French governess; and the latter takes the girl to 
her own lodging. Severi is anxious to marry her as soon as possible; and as he has no 
income beyond his pay, he tells her that he will leave the army and enter civil life, i 
which, being a skilled engineer, he counts on finding remunerative work. Angela, how- 
ever, makes him promise to wait a month before resigning. 

Before the month passes, Severi is ordered to join a surveying-expedition on the Red 
Sea coast. He wishes to refuse the commission; but when he goes to Mme. Bernard’s to 
see Angela, the girl tells him that it is a call of duty, which he cannot honorably decline. 
He therefore sails for Africa, and a few weeks later the news comes that his party has 
met hostile natives and has been exterminated. Angela, all her earthly hopes destroyed by 
this new disaster, enters the convent of Santa Giovanna d’ Aza—a nursing sisterhood— 
where she takes the vows under the name of Sister Giovanna. About five years later, it 
chances that she is called to nurse the Princess Chiaromonte, who is stricken with a severe 
attack of influenza. The patient becomes delirious, and, mistaking the nurse for a priest, 
confesses that she soso the girl of a fortune by stealing her father’s will. This reve- 
lation, however, Sister Giovanna keeps absolutely to herself. 

As a matter of fact, Giovanni Severi is not dead. He has been captured by savages 
and carried off into the interior, but he finally escapes and makes his way back to civiliza- 
tion. His brother, Captain Ugo Severi, who is in charge of the powder-magazine at Monte- 
verde, just outside of Rome, is the first to be informed by the war department of the miss- 
ing officer’s reappearance. 


XIX instructions were precise and emphatic, 
and Ugo kept what he knew to himself. 
T GO SEVERI had been summoned He thought about it so continually 


by the minister some days pre- that Confucianism temporarily lost its 

viously, and had been told that interest for him. He had always been 
his brother was alive and coming home, on good terms with Giovanni, though 
and would lodge with him. Meanwhile they had not seen much of each other 
Captain Ugo was put on his honor to after the latter was appointed to the Staff 
say nothing of the matter to his friends. College. As for the brother who was in 
Such a recommendation was, in fact, the navy, Ugo rarely saw him or even 
needed, as Ugo would otherwise have heard of him, and since their father had 
informed the Princess Chiaromonte, if died he himself had led a very lonely 
no one else. Considering how much feel- existence. His delight on learning that 
ing she had shown about Giovanni’s Giovanni had escaped and was returning 
supposed death, it would have been only may be imagined, for, in spite of his 
humane to do so; but the minister’s apparent coldness and love of solitude, 


* Copyright, 1908, by F. Marion Crawford, in the United States and Great Britain.— This story began 
in MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE for December, 1908 
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he was a man of heart, and, like many 
Italians of all classes, his ideal of happi- 
ness would have been to live quietly 
under one roof with his brothers and 
sister. 

There is probably no other people in 
the world that finds such permanent sat- 
isfaction in what most of us would think 
a dull family life. It is a survival of 
the ancient patriarchal way of living, 
when the “ family’ was a religion and 
its head was at once its absolute ruler 
and its high priest. 

The only preparation which Ugo had 
made for receiving Giovanni was the 
purchase of an iron folding camp - bed. 
He told his orderly that a brother officer 
of his might have to spend a night in the 
house before long, which was strictly 
true. 

In due time a soldier on a bicycle 
brought him an official note from the 
minister, informing him that Giovanni 
had reached Naples and would appear 
at Monteverde on the following morn- 
ing. This note came late in the after- 
noon, and Ugo thought it needless to 
inform Pica, as Giovanni would certain- 
ly not wish to go to bed as soon as he 
arrived, so that the little bedstead need 
not be set up till he actually came. 

At ten o’clock that evening, Ugo rose 
from his easy chair, stretched himself, 
and whistled for Pica as usual. The 
orderly brought him his boots, his cloak, 
his saber, and his cap, all of which he 
put on, as he always did, before going 
down-stairs, for it was the hour at which 
he invariably inspected the neighbor- 
hood. It was his practise to begin by 
walking round the outside of the en- 
closure, his man carrying a good lantern ; 
he then examined the interior of the 
space, and finally visited the guard-room 
and exchanged a word with the officer on 
duty for the night. 

Of late, he had occasionally gone out 
again between twelve and one o’clock, 
before going to bed; for two or three 
suspicious - looking characters had been 
seen in the neighborhood of the maga- 
zine, like the man in the battered brown 
hat who had come upon Pica one after- 
noon and had asked his way. There was, 
in fact, a disquieting suspicion at head- 
quarters that an attempt might be made 
to blow up one of the magazines. The 
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detachments of soldiers on duty had 
therefore been strengthened, and the 
officers in charge had been instructed to 
exercise the greatest vigilance. 

When Captain Ugo went out of his 
door as usual, with Pica at his heels, the 
night was dark and it was just beginning 
to rain. The two went directly from the 
little house to the gate of the enclosure, 
where Ugo answered the sentry’s chal- 
lenge mechanically and walked briskly 
along the straight wall to the corner. 
Turning to the right then, he was fol- 
lowing the next stretch at a good pace 
when he stumbled over something that 
lay in his path and he nearly fell. 

As Pica held up the lantern close be- 
hind him, a man sprang up from the 
ground, where he must have been lying 
asleep, probably in liquor. By the un- 
certain light and in the rain, Ugo saw 
only the blurred vision of an individual 
in a ragged and dripping overcoat, with 
an ugly, blotched face and a ruined hat. 

An instant later, and just as Ugo was 
challenging the man, two shots were 
fired. The first smashed and extinguished 
the lantern in Pica’s hand without hurt- 
ing him. The second took effect, and the 
captain staggered against the wall, but, 
instead of falling, sat down suddenly on 
the wet ground with his back against the 
masonry. The ruffian was gone and Pica 
had dashed after him in a fruitless pur- 
suit, for the breaking of the lantern in 
his hand had checked the orderly as he 
was about to spring at the miscreant, who 
thus gained a sufficient start to insure 
his escape. 

In a few seconds the officer on duty 
and three or four of the men were on 
the spot with lights. 

“You will have to carry me,” said the 
captain calmly enough. ‘I am shot in 
the foot, and something is broken. Turn 
out the guard, lieutenant, as a matter of 
principle, and have the neighborhood 
searched, theugh you will not find any 
one now. The fellow has got clean - 
away.” 

The men lifted him and carried him 
toward his house. Before they reached 
the door Pica met them, breathing hard 
and muttering Sicilian imprecations on 
the man who had wounded his master 
and got away; but while the captain was 
being taken up-stairs the orderly lit a 
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candle and went to the telephone in the 
hall. He glanced at the address-book, 
and then without hesitation he asked the 
central office to give him Princess Chia- 
romonte’s number. 

His reason for doing so was simple. 
She was the only person in Rome who 
had ever appeared in the light of a friend 
of the captain’s family; she would do 
the right thing at once, Pica thought, and 
would send the best surgeon in Rome out 
to Monteverde in a motor in the shortest 
possible time. 

She was at home that evening, as it 
turned out, and at Pica’s request she came 
to the telephone herself and heard his 
story. She answered that she would try 
and get Dr. Pieri to go at once in her 
own motor, as he had the reputation of 
being the best surgeon in the city; but 
that if he could not be found, she would 
send another doctor without delay. 

Pica went up-stairs and found the cap- 
tain stretched on his bed in his wet 
clothes, while the three soldiers who had 
carried him up were trying to pull his 
boot off instead of cutting it. One of the 
younger officers from the magazine was 
already scouring the neighborhood in 
obedience to Ugo’s orders. 

Pica sent the men away at once with 
the authority which a favorite orderly 
instinctively exercises over his less for- 
tunate comrades. He was neither stupid 
ner quite unskilled, however, and in a 
few minutes he had slit the captain’s 
boot down the seam at the back and re- 
moved it, as well as the merino sock, 
almost without hurting him. The small 
round wound was not bleeding much, but 
it was clear that the bone of the ankle 
was badly injured, and the whole foot 
was already much swollen. The revolver 
had evidently been of small caliber, but 
the charge had been heavy and the dam- 
age was considerable. 

Pica had the sense not to attempt to 
make any bandage beyond laying two soft 
folded handkerchiefs one upon the other 
to the wound and loosely confining them 
with a silk one. While he was busy with 
this, he explained what he had done. The 
captain, who knew that he was badly hurt 
and guessed that he might be lamed for 
life by unskilful treatment, was glad to 
hear that the famous Pieri had been 
called. He said that he felt no pain worth 
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speaking of, and he questioned his man 
as to the latter’s impression of what had 
happened. 

Pica did not believe in anarchists, and 
gave it as his opinion that the ruffian was 
an ordinary bad character who was in 
daily expectation of being arrested for 
some crime, and who had fallen asleep in 
his cups, not knowing that he was close 
to the magazine. Being awakened sud- 
denly, he had probably supposed himself 
overtaken by justice, had fired and run 
away. ‘lhe explanation was plausible, at 
all events. Neither Ugo nor his man be- 
lieved that any one would really try to 
blow up the place, for they regarded that 
as quite impossible without the collusion 
of some one of the soldiers, which was not 
to be thought of. 

While they were talking, Pica managed 
to get off the captain’s outer clothes; but 
as they were partly wet with rain, the 
bed was now damp. He therefore went 
and got the new camp bedstead and set 
it up, spread dry blankets and sheets over 
it, and lifted Ugo to it without letting the 
injured foot hang down, for he was a 
fairly strong man and was far from 
clumsy. 

The change had just been successfully 
made when a motor was heard coming up 
the short stretch from the highroad to the 
house, and Pica hastened down-stairs to 
open the door for the surgeon. To his 
surprise, but much to his satisfaction, the 
Princess Chiaromonte was the first to get 
out in the rain, bareheaded, but muffled 
in a waterproof. She had no footman 
and no umbrella, and she made a quick 
dash for the door, followed at once by 
Dr. Pieri. She recognized the handsome 
orderly, and smiled at him as she shook 
the rain-drops from her hair and then 
gave him her cloak. 

“Is he badly hurt?” she asked quick- 
ly; but she saw from Pica’s face that it 
was not a matter of life and death, and 
she did not wait for his answer. ‘“ We 
will go up-stairs at once,” she added, 
leading the way to the steps. 

On learning that Ugo was already in 
bed, she said she would wait in the large 
sitting - room while the doctor went in 
to see what could be done. If the cap- 


tain would see her, she would be glad 
to speak with him when Pieri had fin- 
ished his work. 
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Nearly three-quarters of an hour 
passed before he joined her. 

“It is a bad fracture,” he said, ‘“‘ and 
it will require an operation if he is not 
to be lamed for life. I should much 
prefer to perform it in a proper place. 
There is none better than the private hos- 
pital of the White Sisters, and it is by 
far the nearest. Do you happen to know 
the place?” 

The princess said that she did, and that 
she was a patroness of the convent. The 
surgeon observed that it was now past 
eleven, and that the patient could not 
be moved before morning. If she agreed 
with him and would lend her motor for 
the purpose, he would communicate with 
the hospital and take the captain there 
himself between eight and nine o’clock. 
For the present he needed no special 
nursing, and the orderly seemed to be an 
unusually intelligent young fellow, who 
could be trusted and was sincerely at- 
tached to his master. 

The princess agreed to everything, and 
asked whether the captain wished to see 
her. He did, and when she stood beside 
him he pressed her hand gratefully and 
thanked her with real feeling for her 
great kindness. She answered, before 
Pica, that she would always do anything 
in her power for any one of his name, 
and she explained that she would be at 
the hospital on the following morning to 
see that he had a good private room and 
received special care. He thanked her 
again and bade her good night. 

Two or three minutes later he heard 
the motor puffing and wheezing, and Pica 
came back after shutting the door. Ugo 
now sent him over to the guard-room with 
a message to the lieutenant on duty, re- 
questing him to write a brief official 
account of the occurrence and to send it 
by hand to headquarters the next morn- 
ing. It was necessary that another offi- 
cer should take Ugo’s place in command 
of the fort while he was in hospital. 

Pica came back again in a few mo- 
ments. Then Ugo insisted on having 
writing-materials, and sat up, propped 
with cushions, while he wrote a short note 
to the minister of war, explaining what 
had happened. He added that he would 


not leave his home on the morrow till his 
brother had arrived, but that some further 
arrangement must be made if Giovanni 
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was to lodge in the house, which would 
probably be wanted for the officer who 
was to take his own- place. Pica was to 
be at the minister’s own residence at seven 
o’clock with this note, and was to wait for 
an answer. ‘The minister was known to be 
a very early riser and would have plenty 
of time to arrange matters as he thought 
best. 

Ugo was now in a good deal of pain, 
and it seemed very long before the panes 
of his window turned from black to gray 
as the dawn forelightened. He made 
Pica get him some coffee, and soon after 
sunrise the orderly brought one of the 
men from the guard-house to remain 
within call in case the captain needed 
anything. Pica took his bicycle and went 
off to the city with the note for the min- 
ister. 

As Ugo had anticipated, Giovanni ar- 
rived in a station cab while the orderly 
was still absent, and was admitted by the 
soldier, on his representing that he was 
a relation of the captain’s and had come 
a long distance to see him. The man 
briefly explained that Ugo was in bed, 
having been wounded in the foot during 
the night, but was in no danger. A mo- 
ment later the brothers were together. 

Ugo saw a man, standing beside the 
bed and holding out his hand, whom he 
would certainly not have recognized if he 
had met him in the street. His skin was 
almost as dark as an Arab’s, and he wore 
a brown beard which had reddened in 
streaks under the African sun. He was 
as lean as a half-starved greyhound, but 
did not look ill, and his eyes were fiery 
and deeper-set than formerly. His head 
had been shaved when he had worn a 
turban, but the hair was now more than 
half an inch long, and was as thick as a 
beaver’s fur. He was dressed in a suit 
of thin gray clothes which he had picked 
up in Massowah, and which did not fit 
him, and his canvas shoes were in a bad 
way. When he spoke, it was with a 
slight accent, unlike any that Ugo had 
heard, and he occasionally hesitated as 
if trying to find a word. 

After the first greetings, he sat down 
and told the main facts of his story. 
When he paused the two looked at each 
other and after a while they laughed. 

“ The disguise is complete,” Ugo said. 
“ But are you going to call on the min- 
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ister in those clothes? If you are seen 
near the magazine in that condition, you 
will be warned off, and I shall have to 
explain who you are.” 

‘“‘T suppose I could get into a uniform 
of yours, since I have grown thin,” 
Giovanni answered. ‘‘ We are the same 
height, I remember, and as I used to be 
in the artillery’ no one can find fault 
with me for wearing the uniform in an 
emergency. It will be better than pre- 
senting myself before the minister in 
these rags! I suppose you have got your 
captaincy by this time?” 

“Years ago!” 

They talked on, and Ugo explained 
that he was to be taken to the hospital of 
the White Sisters soon after eight o’clock. 

“T shall go with you,” Giovanni an- 
swered, ‘‘and see you installed in your 
room. ‘The minister does not want me 
till twelve o’clock.” 

They agreed to tell Pica, when he re- 
turned, that Giovanni was an artillery 
officer and a relative who had just arrived 
from a long journey without any lug- 
gage. As the orderly had known that the 
captain expected a visitor before long, he 
would not be surprised, and the relation- 
ship would account for Giovanni’s name. 

The latter selected an undress uniform 
from his brother’s well-stocked wardrobe 
and proceeded to scrub and dress in the 
adjoining dining-room, talking to Ugo 
through the open door and asking him 
questions about old friends and comrades. 
Ugo told him of the Princess Chiaro- 
monte’s visit and of her kindness in 
coming with Dr. Pieri on the previous 
evening. Giovanni appeared at the door, 
half dressed. 

“Did you tell her that I am alive?” 
he asked. 

“No. The ministry has made an offi- 
cial secret of it, so I have told no one.” 

“And you say that she will be at the 
hospital this morning! We shall meet, 
then. I wonder whether she will know 
me.” 

“It is impossible, I should say,” Ugo 
answered, looking at his brother’s lean 
face and heavy beard. “I hardly recog- 
nize you even now!” 

Giovanni finished dressing and came 
out at last, looking very smart in Ugo’s 
clothes. He had asked no questions about 
Angela, for he felt tolerably sure that 
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Ugo had never known her, and it was his 
intention to go directly from the hospital 
to Mme. Bernard’s lodgings, where he 
hoped to find them both as he had left 
them. He could not bring himself to 
make vague and roundabout inquiries just 
then, and he was still less inclined to 
confide his love-story to this brother 
whom he hardly felt that he knew. So 
he kept his own counsel and waited, as 
he had learned to do in five years of 
slavery. 

The minister sent back a line by Pica 
to say that Giovanni was to come to him 
at noon, and would then receive his in- 
structions as to a change of lodging, if 
any should seem advisable. There was a 
word of sympathy also for Ugo. 

In less than an hour more Giovanni 
had helped Pica to carry Ugo down to 
the princess’s motor, which had appeared 
punctually, bringing Dr. Pieri, and the 
wounded man was comfortably placed in 
the limousine, with the surgeon beside 
him and Giovanni sitting opposite. Ugo 
introduced his brother as a relation who 
had arrived very opportunely that morn- 
ing. 

The motor buzzed away from the 
door, and reached the convent of Santa 
Giovanna d’ Aza in a few minutes. The 
sky had cleared after the rain, and the 
April sun was shining gloriously. 

XX 

SISTER GIOVANNA was the super- 
vising nurse for the week, and in the 
natural course of her duty it was she 
who went to the telephone when Dr. 
Pieri called up the hospital at seven 
o’clock. In a few words he explained 
the case as far as was necessary, and 
begged the sister to have a good room 
ready for the patient; he believed that 
No. 2 was vacant. 

It was, and the wounded man could 


have it. The doctor said he would 
bring him in a motor toward nine 
o’clock. 


“The patient’s name, if you please,” 
said Sister Giovanna in a_ businesslike 


tone. 
“Captain Severi. I do not know his 
first name. What is the matter, sister?” 


The nun had uttered a low exclama- 
tion of surprise, which Pieri had heard 
distinctly. 

















“ Nothing,” she answered, controlling 
her voice. “Is he a son of the late 
general of that name?” 

“TI do not know, sister. He is a 
friend of the Princess Chiaromonte. Is 
it all right? I am busy.” 

“Yes,” answered the 
“Tt is all right.” 

She hung up the receiver and, rather 
whiter about the lips than usual, went to 
give the necessary orders. The fact that 
the injured officer was a friend of her 
aunt’s seemed to make it certain that he 
was one of the brothers of whom Gio- 
vanni had often spoken, and the mere 
thought that she was to see him in an 
hour or two was disturbing. 

For a moment she was strongly im- 
pelled to beg the mother superior that 
some one else might take her place dur- 
ing the morning; but in the first place 
it seemed cowardly to leave her post; 
and, secondly, in order to explain her 
position, she would have been obliged 
to tell the mother superior her whole 
story, which she had never done. Mon- 
signor Saracinesca knew it, and Mme. 
Bernard, but no one else whom she ever 
saw nowadays. 

Then came the comforting inward 
suggestion that Giovanni would have 
wished her to do all she could for his 
brother, and this at once made a great 
difference. She went to see that the 
room was in perfect order, though she 
was quite sure that it was. She sent 
for the orderlies on duty, and told them 
to be especially careful in moving a 
patient who would soon be brought, and 
to get ready a certain new chair which 
was especially constructed for carrying 
persons who had received injuries of the 
feet only, and who did not require to be 
transported on the ordinary stretcher, 
which always gives a patient the idea 
that his case is a serious one. 

She also went out to the lodge, to 
warn the portress that Captain Severi 
was expected, and must not be kept wait- 
ing even a few seconds longer than was 
necessary. The excellent Anna looked 
up with some surprise, for she had never 
kept any one waiting without good 
cause, since she had been in charge of 
the gate, but she bent her head obedi- 
ently and said nothing. It seems to be 
a general rule with religious houses that 
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no one is ever to wait in the street for 
admittance; the barrier, which is often 
impassable, is the door that leads in- 
ward from the vestibule. 

When everything was prepared for 
Ugo’s reception, Sister Giovanna went 
back to the duties which kept her con- 
stantly occupied in the morning hours, 
and often throughout the day. She was 
personally responsible to the house- 
surgeon for the carrying out of all di- 
rections given the nurses, as he was, in 
grave cases, to the operating surgeon or 
visiting physician. It was her business 
to inspect everything connected with the 
hospital, from the laundry, the steril- 
izing apparatus, and the kitchen, to the 
dispensary, where she was expected to 
know from day to day what supplies 
were on hand and what was needed. 
She was ultimately answerable for the 
smallest irregularity or accident, and 
had to report everything to the mother 
superior every evening after Benediction 
and before supper. 

During her week every one in the 
establishment came to her for all mat- 
ters that concerned the hospital and the 
nurses on duty by day or night; but she 
had nothing to do with those who were 
sent out to private cases. They report- 
ed themselves and gave an account of 
their work to the mother superior, when- 
ever they returned to the convent. 

The supervising nurse for the week 
did not sleep in her cell, but lay down 
on a pallet-bed behind a curtain in her 
office on the first floor, close to the dis- 
pensary, where she could be called at a 
moment’s notice, though it rarely hap- 
pened that she was disturbed between 
ten o’clock at night and five in the 
morning. 

The mother superior had introduced 
the system soon after she had taken 
charge of the convent hospital, of which 
the management now differed from that 
of most similar institutions in this re- 
spect, for the most competent sisters took 
turns in the arduous task of supervision 
from week to week. At other times 
they went to private cases when re- 
quired, or acted as ordinary nurses. 

Any one who has any knowledge of 
hospitals managed by religious orders is 
aware that no two of them work by 
precisely the same rules, and that the 
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rules themselves are largely the result 
of the mother superior’s own experience, 
modified by the personal theories and 
practise of the operating surgeon and 
the principal visiting physician. The 
scale of everything relating to the ad- 
ministration is, of course, very small, 
compared with that of any public hos- 
pital, and all responsibility therefore 
weighs more directly on the doctors and 
nurses in charge at any given moment 
than on a board of management; in 
other words, on the right individuals 
rather than on a body. 

Princess Chiaromonte rose early and 
drove to the convent in a cab, intending 
to come home in the motor which was 
to bring Ugo and the doctor. She rang, 
was admitted, and asked for the super- 
vising nurse. The portress, who knew 
her by sight, at once led her to the large 
hall already mentioned, and rang the 
bell which gave warning that some one 
was waiting who had business in the 
hospital. She drew one of the chairs 
forward for the princess and went back 
to the lodge. 

A moment later a novice opened the 
door that led to the wards, and the 
visitor repeated her request, without 
mentioning her name. The novice 
bowed and disappeared, and_ several 
minutes passed before Sister Giovanna 
came. She had last seen her aunt ill 
in bed and flushed with fever, but the 
princess had changed too little in five 
years not to be instantly recognized by 
any one who had known her so recently. 

Both women made a movement of 
surprise, and the nun stood still for 
an instant, holding the handle of the 
door. Of the two, however, she was 
the first to regain her composure. Her 
aunt rose with alacrity, indeed, and held 
out her hand, but she colored a little 
and laughed with perceptible awkward- 
ness. She had long wished to see her 
niece, but the meeting had come too un- 
expectedly to be pleasant. 

“T hope you have felt no ill effects 
from your illness?” Sister Giovanna 
spoke very calmly, in a tone of courteous 
inquiry. 

“Oh, none at all!” answered the 
princess. ‘Thanks to your wonderful 
nursing,” she added, with rather too 
much eagerness. ‘I had hoped to tell 
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you before now how grateful I am; but 
though I have called at the convent more 
than once, you were never here when I 
came.” 

Sister Giovanna bent her head slightly. 

“There is really nothing to thank me 
for,” she said. ‘The novice said you 
wished to see me; can I be of any service 
to you?” 

The elder woman inwardly resented 
the tone of superior calm. She was 
now convinced that Sister Giovanna was 
no other than her niece Angela, though 
she had not yet given any direct sign of 
recognition. She was not quite sure of 
being able to meet the young eyes stead- 
ily, and when she answered she fixed her 
own on the line where the veil was 
drawn tightly across the nun’s forehead. 
In this way she could not fail to see any 
quick change in the other’s features. 

“It is about Captain Severi,” she said 
very distinctly; “ Ugo, as we call him— 
the brother of that poor Giovanni Severi, 
who was murdered years ago by savages 
in Africa.” 

She saw what she had hoped to see, 
and felt that she had already got the 
upper hand; for the nun’s face turned 
the color of smoldering wood - ashes 
when they are a grayish white, though 
the faint, hot glow still rises in them 
with every passing breath of air and 
then fades fitfully away. 

“Captain Severi’s room is ready,” 
said Sister Giovanna steadily. 

“Yes, of course.” The princess nod- 
ded as she spoke. “ It is not that, sister. 
He is a great friend of mine, and I was 
quite devoted to his unfortunate brother, 
so I have come to beg that he may have 
the very best care while he is here.” 

“You need not have any anxiety.” 

Sister Giovanna sat bolt upright in 
her straight chair, with her hands fold- 
ed on her knees. The princess rested 
one elbow on the table in an easy atti- 
tude, and glanced at her once or twice 
during the silence that followed. Each 
was wondering whether the other was 
going to admit that she recognized her, 
and each was weighing up the relative 
advantages of remaining on the present 
footing, which was one of uncertainty 
for Sister Giovanna and of armed qui- 
escence on the princess’s part. 

“Thank you,” said the latter after a 
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long time, with a bright smile, as if she 
had quite understood the nun’s answer. 
“Tt will be such a comfort to know that 
he is being well cared for, poor fellow. 
I believe he will be here in a few min- 
utes.” 

““We are expecting him,” answered 
the nun, not stirring. 

Another long silence followed. Sister 
Giovanna sat so perfectly still that the 
princess began to fidget. She looked at 
the tall old clock in the corner, and then 
compared her pretty watch with it, laid 
her olive-green parasol across the table, 
but took it off again almost immediately 
and dropped the tip to the floor. 

The sister’s impassive stillness seemed 
meant for a reproach, and made her 
nervous. ‘The certainty that the motion- 
less woman opposite her was Angela, 
calmly declining to know her, was very 
disagreeable. She tried the excuse of 
pretending in her thoughts that there 
was still a reasonable doubt about it, 
but she could no longer succeed; yet to 
address her niece by her baptismal name 
would be to acknowledge herself finally 
beaten in the contest of coolness, after 


having at first succeeded in making her 
adversary change color. 

The ticking of the clock was so dis- 
tinct that it made an echo in the high 


hall. The morning sun streamed across 
the pavement. From the cloistered gar- 
den the chirping of a few sparrows, and 
the sharper twitter of the house-swallow 
that had already nested under the eaves, 
sounded very clearly through the closed 
glass door. 

The princess could not bear the silence 
any longer, and she looked at Sister Gio- 
vanna with a rather pinched smile. 

“My dear Angela,” she said, “ there is 
really no reason why we should keep up 
this absurd little comedy any longer, is 
there?” 

The nun did not betray the least sur- 
prise at the sudden question. 

“Tf you have no reason for it, I have 
none,” she answered; but her gaze was 
so steady that the princess looked away. 
“IT prefer to be called Sister Giovanna, 
however,” she added, after an instant’s 
pause. 

The princess, though not always cou- 
rageous, was naturally overbearing and 
rather quarrelsome ; and her temper rose 
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viciously as soon as the restraint which 
an artificial situation had imposed was 
removed. 

“T really think you should not have 
kept me in doubt so long,” she said. 
“After playing nurse to me in my own 
house, you can hardly have taken me for 
another person. But as for you, your 
dress has changed you so completely, 
and you look so much older than any one 
would have thought possible, that you 
need not be surprised if I was not quite 
sure it was really you.” 

Her niece listened, unmoved. <A trained 
nurse, even if she be a nun, may learn 
a good deal about human nature in five 
years, and Sister Giovanna was naturally 
quick to perceive and slow to forget. 
She understood now much better than 
the princess supposed. 

“T am not at all surprised,” she said, 
almost smiling, “and it cannot possibly 
matter.” 

The older woman began to think that 
her recollections of what she thought 
she had said in her delirium were nothing 
more than the record of a dream; but 
the fear of having betrayed herself still 
haunted her, although four months had 
passed, and the present opportunity of 
setting her mind at rest might not re- 
turn. Rather than let it slip away, she 
would be bold, if not brave. 

‘““ And besides,” she said, as if finish- 
ing her last speech, ‘I believe I was 
more or less delirious during most of the 
time that you were with me. Was I 
not?” 

Sister Giovanna was sorely tempted to 
speak out; but though it would be so 
easy to humiliate the woman who had 
injured her, it looked too much like 
vengeance. She remembered how she 
had told the sick woman that she for- 
gave with all her heart, meaning what 
she said, though it had been so hard to 
keep the passicn - flower of forgiveness 
from fading as scon as it had opened. 

“You were rather quiet on the whole,” 
she answered with truth, and so calmly 
that the princess was relieved. “I wish 
all my patients were as submissive.” 

“Really? How delightful! No one 
ever said I was a submissive person, I 
am sure.” 

“You were very much so. And now, 
since your friend has not come yet, and 
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you will wish to wait for him, I must 
ask you to let me leave you, for I am 
on duty and must not stay here too long. 
Should you like to see the mother su- 
perior?” 

Sister Giovanna rose as she spoke ; for, 
though she was sure of herself after 
making the first effort, she did not mean 
to tell an untruth if her aunt asked a 
still more direct question. She was 
well aware, too, that she had turned 
very pale at the first mention of Gio- 
vanni, and she did not intend to expose 
herself to any further surprises which 
her enemy might be planning. 

‘The princess was disappointed now, 
and was not satisfied with having so 
greatly diminished her own anxiety. 
She felt that she had come into contact 
with a force which she could not hope 
to overcome, because it did not proceed 
only from Angela’s own strength of 
character, but was also backed by a 
greater power that was real, though it 
was invisible. 

It is hard to express what I mean, but 
those will understand who have person- 


ally found themselves opposed by a mem- 
ber of any regular order whom they wish 


to influence. It has been well said that 
there is no such obstacle in life as the 
inert resistance of a thoroughly lazy man ; 
but in certain circumstances that is far 
inferior to the silent opposition of a con- 
scientious person belonging to a large 
body which declines, on grounds of be- 
lief rather than of logic, to enter into 
any argument. That was what Princess 
Chiaromonte felt. 

She rose from her chair a 
after her niece had stood up. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I will wait 
here, if I may.” 

“You are welcome.” 

Sister Giovanna made a slight inclina- 
tion of the head and left the hall at 
once. When she was gone her aunt did 
not resume her seat, but walked slowly 
up and down. Twice, as she reached 
the door that led to the wards, she stood 
still for a second and smiled. It was 
all very well to be as strong as Angela, 
she reflected, and to have a great re- 
ligious order behind one, supported by 
the whole body ¢f the church; and it 
was a fine thing to have so much char- 
acter, and such a beautiful, grave face, 
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and solemn, saintly eyes; but it showed 
weakness to turn as white as a sheet at 
the mention of a man’s name, though he 
might be dead, and in a few minutes it 
would be a satisfaction to note the signs 
of inward distress when the grave super- 
vising nurse came face to face with the 
brother of the man she had loved. 

That was what the princess was think- 
ing of when she heard the distant gate- 
bell tinkling, and stopped once more in 
her walk, preparing herself to receive 
Ugo Severi with an expression of cor- 
diality and affectionate concern. 

The portress opened the door into the 
hall, and a confused sound of voices 
came from the passage. The princess 
started slightly and then smiled, reflect- 
ing that she had never before noticed 
the resemblance between Ugo’s tone and 
poor Giovanni's. 

Dr. Pieri entered first — all, grave, 
fair-bearded. He was looking back to 
be sure that the orderlies were careful. 
They followed closely, bringing Captain 
Ugo in a chair, in which he sat upright, 
with his injured foot lying on a raised 
rest before him and a rug from the 
motor-car over his knees. He wore a 
covert coat and a gray felt hat. 

The princess went forward with a 
bright smile, looking into his face. 

“T have seen the head nurse,” she said, 
“and she tells me that you are to have 
the best room in the hospital and all 
sorts of extra care.” 

Ugo said something as the orderlies 
set down the chair, but almost at the 
same moment the princess heard another 
voice. It was hard and cold, and did 
not match the words it spoke. 

“You have been extremely kind,” said 
Giovanni Severi. 

She had fairly good nerves, but she 
started and gasped audibly as she looked 
up and met his resentful eyes. 

“ Giovanni!” she cried in amazement. 
“Is it you? Are you alive?” 

But she had no doubt about it, in 
spite of the heavy beard that hid the 
lower part of his face. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered rather coldly. 
“ Quite alive, thank you.” 

She held out her hand now, but it was 
shaking when he took it. Dr. Pieri 
looked on in some surprise, but said 
nothing. One of the orderlies rang the 
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bell that summoned the 
nurse. 

“Where have you been all these 
years?” asked the princess. ‘‘ Why have 
you never written to your friends?” 

“That is a long story,’ Giovanni an- 
swered in the same tone as before. “If 
you happen to be on friendly terms with 
the ministry, you will be doing the gov- 
ernment a service by not speaking of my 
return till it is made public.” 

“How mysterious!” The princess 
was recovering from her surprise. 

Ugo looked from one to the other, 
watching their faces. It was quite clear 
that his brother disliked the middle-aged 
woman of the world now, whatever 
their relations had been in the past; and 
from her behavior when she had recog- 
nized him it looked as if the two must 
have once been very intimate. 

“What are we waiting for?” asked 
the captain cheerfully, in order to break 
off the conversation. 

“The supervising nurse,” answered 
Pieri. ‘‘ She will be here directly.” 

“A nun, I suppose,’ observed Gio- 
vanni carelessly. “Old and_ hideous, 
too, no, doubt. al 


supervising 


Poor Ugo! 

“ Not so much to be pitied as you 
think,” said the princess. ‘She is still 
a young woman, and must have been very 
pretty. She is worth looking at, I assure 
you.” 

Her own astonishment and recent emo- 
tion were already forgotten in the pleas- 
ure of looking forward to the recognition 
which must take place within a few mo- 
ments. She had hated her niece long 
and unrelentingly, and she had never 
forgiven Giovanni for what she called 
in her heart his betrayal; but the reckon- 
ing was to be settled in full at last, and 
she knew that if Sister Giovanna could 
choose, she would rather pay it with her 
flesh and blood than meet what was be- 
fore her now. 

Giovanni was looking toward the door 
when the nun opened it, and the strong 
morning light fell full on her face as 
she came forward. Naturally enough, 
her eyes were at first turned downward 
toward Ugo’s face, for she had already 
seen the princess, and Pieri was a famil- 
iar figure. She was aware that a beard- 
ed officer was standing on the other side 
of the chair, but she did not look at him. 
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Giovanni’s expression changed quick- 
ly; at first he saw only a strong likeness 
to Angela, a striking resemblance that 
made him wonder whether the nun could 
possibly be an elder sister of hers, of 
whom he had never heard; but by quick 
degrees he became sure that it was her- 
self. She spoke to the wounded man. 

“Shall we go up to your room at 
once?” she asked in her soft voice, bend- 
ing over him. ~ 

Before Ugo could answer, a name he 
did not know rang out in a tone he had 
never heard. He did not recognize his 
brother’s voice, it was so full of passion 
and joy, mingled with amazement, yet 
trembling with anxiety. 

“ Angela!” 

Sister Giovanna straightened herself 
with a spring and_ stood transfixed, 
facing Giovanni. The chair was be- 
tween them. In an instant, that was an 
age to both, sharp lines furrowed her 
brow, her cheeks grew hollow, and her 
pale, parted lips were distorted with 
pain. Her face was like the Virgin 
Mother’s at the foot of the Cross. 

It was only for a moment; she threw 
up her arms, stiff and straight, as might 
a man who has been shot through the 
heart. One loud cry then, and she fell 
backward. 

Pieri was in time, and caught her be- 
fore her head struck the pavement ; but, 
though he was strong and she was slight- 
ly made, the impetus of her fall dragged 
him down upon one knee. Giovanni 
could not reach her at once, for the hos- 
pital chair with its long bars was be- 
tween them, and the foremost of the or- 
derlies stood exactly in his way. He 
almost knocked him over as he dashed 
forward. 

The princess was already bending over 
the unconscious woman, with every ap- 
pearance of profound sympathy. She 
was trying to loosen the wimple and 
gorget that confined the nun’s cheeks and 
throat too closely; but the fastenings 
were unfamiliar, and she could not find 
them. Giovanni, pale and determined, 
pushed her aside as he stooped to lift the 
woman he loved. Pieri helped him, and 
the princess rose and stepped back to 
look on, now that she had shown her 
willingness to be of use. Ugo gazed at 
the scene with wide, astonished eyes, 
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turning half round in his chair and 
grasping its arms to hold himself in the 
position. 

“Open the glass door,” said the doc- 
tor to the nearest orderly. 

They carried Sister Giovanna into the 
cloistered garden toward the stone seat 
by the well, where the three old nuns 
used to sit in the afternoon. Before 
they reached the place she opened her 
eyes and met Giovanni’s, already hag- 
gard with fear for her, but brightening 
wildly as her consciousness returned ; 
for he had believed that she had fallen 
dead before him. 

Even through the closed glass doors 
the mother superior had heard her cry 
and known her voice, for the window 
had been open to the April sunshine. 
The mother could be swift when there 
was need, and she was down-stairs and 
at the well almost as soon as the two 
men could get there, walking slowly 
with their burden. Exerting a strength 


that amazed them, she took the young 
nun into her arms and sat down with 
her, and laid the drooping head tenderly 


to her heart. Her own face was as still 
and white as marble, but neither Gio- 
vanni nor Pieri saw her eyes. 

“You may go,” she said. “I will take 
care of her.” 

In the presence of the strange officer 
she would not ask the doctor what had 
happened. 

“She fainted suddenly,” he said. 

“Ves. I understand. Leave her to 
me.”’ 

Pieri saw that Giovanni could not 
move of his own free will; so he passed 
his arm through the young man’s and 
whispered in his ear while he drew him 
away. 

“You must obey for the present,” he 
said. ‘She is in no danger.” 

For he had understood the truth at 
once, as was easy enough; and Giovanni 
went with him, looking back again and 
again, and unable to speak, not yet 
knowing all. 

When the princess had seen the mother 
superior crossing the garden she had 
drawn back within the door, and the 
doctor shut it when Giovanni had come 
in. The woman of the world had be- 
lieved that she could still face the man 
after what she had done, and perhaps 
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find words that would hurt him; but 
when she saw his eyes she was fright- 
ened, for she had known him well. 
When he went straight toward her she 
made one step backward, in bodily fear 
of him; but he spoke quietly and not 
rudely. 

“It was your duty to warn us both,” 
he said. 

That was all; but he stood looking at 
her, and her fright grew; for men who 
live long in the wilderness gather a 
strength that may inspire terror when 
they come back to the world. ‘The 
princess turned from him without an- 
swering, and left the hall. 

One of the orderlies had called an- 
other nurse from within, and Ugo was 
taken to his room, still surprised, but 
already understanding, as Pieri did. 
The latter soon took his leave, the nurse 
followed him for instructions, and the 
brothers were left alone. 

“When I left her,” Giovanni said, 
“we were engaged to be married. I 
wrote to her just before I sailed, but she 
has not received the letter yet.” 

“What shall you do?” asked Ugo, 
watching him with sympathy. 

“Do? Marry her, of course. Do 
you suppose I have changed my mind?” 

“But she is evidently a nun,” objected 
Ugo. ‘She must have taken irrevoca- 
ble vows. ‘These nurses are not like sis- 
«ters of charity, I believe, who make 
their promise for a year only, and then 
are free during one night to decide 
whether they will renew it.” 

Giovanni Severi laughed, but not 
lightly, nor carelessly, nor scornfully. 
It was the short, energetic laughter of 
a determined man who does not believe 
anything impossible. 

XXI 

AFTER a long time, Sister Giovanna 
lifted her head very slowly, sat up, and 
passed her hand over her eyes, while the 
mother superior still kept one arm round 
her, thinking that she might faint again 
at any moment. But she did not. 

“Thank you,” she said with difficulty. 
“You are very good to me, mother. I 
think I can walk now.” 

“Not yet.” 

The elder woman’s hand was on her 
wrist, keeping her in her seat. 
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“I must go -back to my work,” she 
said, but her voice was not much louder 
than a whisper. 

“Not yet. When you are better you 
must come to my room for a little while 
and rest there.” 

Sister Giovanna looked old then, for 
her face was gray, and the deep lines of 
suffering were like furrows of age; she 
seemed much older than Mother Ve- 
ronica, who was over forty. A minute 
or two passed, and she made another 
effort ; and this time the mother superior 
helped her. She was very weak, but not 
exactly unsteady ; her feet were like two 
leaden weights that she had to lift at 
every step. 

When they were alone in the small 
room and the door was shut, the mother 
superior closed the window, too; for the 
cloister was very resonant and voices car- 
ried far. She made Sister Giovanna sit 
in the old horsehair easy chair, leaning 
her head against the round black-and- 
white worsted cushion that was hung 
across the back by a cotton cord. She 
herself sat.in the chair she used at her 
writing-table. 

Mother Veronica did not know .what 
had happened in the hall, but what she 
saw told her that the sister’s fainting fit 
had not been due merely to a passing 
physical weakness. She herself seemed 
to be suffering when she spoke; and not 
one of all the many sisters and novices 
who had come to her in distress, at one 
time or another, had ever seen her so 
much touched by pity, so humane, for- 
bearing, and kind. 

“Tf you would like me to understand 
what has happened, my dear child, you 
can trust me,” she said. ‘If you would 
rather keep your secret, tell me if I can 
help you.” 

Sister Giovanna looked at her grate- 
fully and tried to speak, but it was hard ; 
not that she was choking, or near to 
shedding tears, but her lips felt stiff and 
cold, like a dying man’s, and would not 
form words. But presently they came at 
intervals, one by one, though not dis- 
tinctly, and so low that it was not easy 
to hear them. 

Yet Mother Veronica understood. 
Giovanni Severi, the man Angela had 
loved, the man who had been called 
dead for five years, had come back from 
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death—she had seen him with his brother 
—he had known her. 

She was not going to faint again; but 
she sank forward, behding almost double, 
her hands on the arms of the chair, her 
young head bowed with wo. There was 
something awful in her suffering, now 
that she was silent. 

The mother superior only said three 
words, but her voice broke as she pro- 
nounced the last: 

“My poor child—” 

Her lips were livid; but she ruled the 
rising storm and sat quite still, her fin- 
gers twisted together and straining on 
her knee. If Sister Giovanna had 
looked up, she would have wondered 
how mere sympathy could be so deep 
and stirring. But she could not; her 
own struggle was too desperate. Min- 
utes passed before she spoke again; and 
then there was a change in her, for her 
voice was much more steady. 

“It was so easy to be good when he 
was dead!” 

She had been happy an hour ago, yes- 
terday, last week, working and waiting 
for the blessed end, believing that he had 
died to serve his country, and that God 
would let him meet her in heaven. Why 
had he come back now, too la.e for 
earth, but a lifetime too soon for heaven ? 
It had been so easy to be strong and 
brave and faithful for his sake when he 
was dead. It was little enough that she - 
had said, but each word had meant a 
page of her life. Mother Veronica 
heard, .and she understood. 

“Pray,” she said, after a long time; 
and her voice came as from very far 
away, for she, too, had told her story in 
that one syllable. 

Human nature turned upon her, re- 
bellious, with a rending cry. 

“T cannot! He is alive! He is here! 
Don’t you understand? How can I 
pray? For what? That he may die 
again? God of mercy! And if not that, 
can I pray to be free? Free? Free 
from what? Free to do what? Te die? 
Not even that! Others will be taken, 
but I shall live—thirty, forty, fifty 
years, knowing that he is alive—know- 
ing that I may see him any day!” 
The elder womanh’s_ white 


fingers 
twined round each other more desper- 


ately, for Sister Giovanna’s face was 
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turned full to her now, and their eyes 
were meeting. The young nun’s were 
fierce with pain, but the mother’s were 
strangely lusterless and dull. 

“No,” she said mechanically, answer- 
ing the last words, “you must not see 
him.” 

“Not see him once?” 

Sister Giovanna leaned far forward, 
grasping the arms of the easy ‘chair, and 
her voice came thick and hoarse. Did 
the woman with the marble face think 
that she, too, was made of stone? Not 
see the man she had loved, who had been 
suddenly, violently dead, who was alive 
again, and had come back to her? The 
mother could not be in earnest! If she 
was, why did she not answer now? 
Why was she sitting there, with that 
strange look, silently wringing _ her 
hands? 

Even in her cruel distress, Sister Gio- 
vanna felt a sort of wonder. Perhaps 
the mother had not meant what she said, 
would not speak lest she should contra- 
dict herself. ‘The mere thought was a 
hope; whether for good or evil the tor- 
tured girl knew not, but it loosed her 
tongue. 

“He will come to me!” she cried. 
“ He will, I tell you! You do not know 
him. Did you hear his voice as I did 
when he called me? Did you see his 
face? Could walls or bars keep such a 
man from the woman he loves? I must 
face him myself, and to face him I must 
kill something in me—cut it out, tear it 
up from its roots—I am only a woman, 
after all! A nun can be a woman still 
—a weak woman—who has loved a man 
very, very dearly—” 

“Oh, Angela, hush! For the love of 
Heaven, my child, my child!” 

To Sister Giovanna’s unspeakable 
amazement, the unbending nature was 
breaking down—the marble saint, with 
the still white face, who had bidden her 
pray, and never see Giovanni again. She 
felt herself lifted from her seat and 
clasped in a despairing embrace. She 
felt the small, nervous frame shaking 
in the storm of an emotion she could not 
understand, though she knew it was as 
great as her own and as terrible to bear, 
and that the heart that beat against hers 
was breaking, too. 

Neither shed a tear; tears would have 
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been heavenly refreshment, but they 
would not come. Another moment and 
Angela felt herself sinking back into her 
chair; and when she opened her eyes 
the mother superior was at the table, 
half seated, half lying across it, on the 
heaps of papers and account-books, and 
her outstretching hands clasped the foot 
of the old crucifix beside the leaden 
inkstand. 

“ Miserere, met, Domine!” 

The voice of her prayer broke the still- 
ness like a silver bell. Then she began 
to recite the greatest of the penitential 
psalms: 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord; Lord, hear my voice.” 

And by long habit, yet with some dim 
hope of peace, Sister Giovanna re- 
sponded : . 

“Let Thine ears be attentive to the 
voice of my supplications.” 

They said it to the end, verse answer- 
ing verse, and the prayer of the king- 
poet stilled the throbbing of hurts too 
deep to heal. 


XXII 


Two hours after she had fainted in 
the hall, Sister Giovanna was doing her 
work in the hospital again, as usual. A 
wonderful amount of physical resistance 
can be got out of moral conviction; and 
there is no such merciful shelter for 
mental distress as a uniform, from the 
full dress of a field-marshal to a sister 
of charity’s cornet. 

Of the persons who had been witnesses 
of the scene, the doctor and Ugo Severi 
could be trusted, and Princess Chiaro- 
monte was too much afraid of Giovan- 
ni to brew gossip about his love - affair. 
There remained the two orderlies, who 
could not be prevented from telling the 
story to their wives and friends if they 
liked; but they were trusty, middle-aged 
men of good character; they shared the 
affectionate admiration for Sister Gio- 
vanna which almost every one in the 
convent hospital felt for her, and’ they 
would be the very last to say a word to 
her discredit. These circumstances ac- 
count well enough for the fact that the 
story did not get into the newspapers at 
the time. 

Sister Giovanna went back to her 
work; but she did not go near Ugo 
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Severi, and she gave strict orders that his 
brother, if he came to see him again dur- 
ing the day, was.to be accompanied to 
the door of the room by an orderly. As 
Ugo had swallowed nothing but a cup of 
black coffee before coming to the hos- 
pital, and was therefore in a condition 
to take ether, Pieri had given notice that 
he would operate on the injured foot at 
two o’clock. ‘There would be no need 
for the presence of the supervising nurse, 
who would have no difficulty in keeping 
out of Giovanni’s way for the present, 
as he would certainly not be allowed to 
roam the hospital in search of her. 

She meant to meet him once and alone, 
no matter how she might be hindered ; 
and nothing that the mother superior or 
Monsignor Saracinesca could say should 
make it impossible. She knew that he 
would try every means of seeing her; 
and when he succeeded in making an 
opportunity which she couid accept, she 
would take it, come what might. Till 
then, she must wait, and while she was 
waiting she would find the strength she 
needed. 


That was her plan, and it was simple 


enough. She might be mistaken about 
many questions, but nothing could make 
that seem wrong which her conscience 
told her was right. And it was right to 
see him once; she was sure of it. The 
rest was confused and uncertain, and she 
took no thought what she should say. 
She only knew she must make him un- 
derstand, though it would be hard; and 
when that was done, she would not see 
him again while she lived. 

She meant to make that final parting 
a certainty by going to Rangoon with the 
next mission; nothing should change her 
determination now. 

Her feet were heavy that day, and her 
voice was dull and muffled when she gave 
her orders; but she:-made no mistakes. 
Many a man has fought more stubbornly 
and bravely after a wound and a fall 
than at the outset, and few men could 
tell themselves that they were braver 
than Sister Giovanna was when she re- 
covered control of her actions after the 
first stunning shock. 

She stayed in her office as much of the 
time as possible. In due course the as- 
sistant head nurse came to report that 
Pieri had finished his work, and that 
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Captain Ugo had recovered well from 
the ether; his brother was with him, and 
would stay till eight o’clock, the hour 
at which all visitors were required to 
leave the hospital, except in cases of .ex- 
treme danger. Sister Giovanna nodded 
and wrote a few lines in the day-book. 

It was then half past three. Clearly 
Giovanni’s plan was to spend as many 
hours as possible under the roof, in the 
hope of seeing her ; for, though the opera- 
tion had been a long one, requiring the 
skill of a great surgeon to perform it 
well, Ugo was in no danger from it, and 
it might be supposed that a man who had 
just come back from such an experience 
as Giovanni had lived through would 
wish to see a few old friends on the first 
day of his return, or would be obliged, 
at the very least, to attend to some nec- 
essary business. Sister Giovanna did 
not know that his return was being pur- 
posely kept a secret from the public 
press, and that he was far safer from 
reporters while he stayed in the convent 
hospital than he could be in his lodging. 

At five o’clock the door of her office 
opened; and, to her surprise, she saw 
Monsignor Saracinesca standing before 
her, hat in hand. She could not remem- 
ber that she had ever seen him there 
before; but it was an office, after all, 
and there was no reason why he should 
not come to it if he had business with 
her. 

She rose to receive him. He shut the 
door, which was the only one, bowed 
gravely, and took one of the two spare 
rush-bottomed chairs and seated himself 
before he spoke. 

“The mother superior sent for me,” 
he said, “and I have been with her an 
hour. She has asked me to come to you. 
Are you at leisure?” 

“Unless I am called. I am on duty.” 

He noticed the muffled tone and the 
slowness of her speech. She sat facing 
him on the other side of the plain table, 
her open report-book before her. 

“You will not blame the mother su- 
perior for sending me, sister. She is in 
the deepest distress for you. You must 
have seen that when you spoke with her 
this morning.” 

“She was more than kind.” 

Monsignor Saracinesca sighed, but the 
nun did not notice it. Now that she 
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knew why he had come, she needed all 
he: strength and courage again. 

He went on quietly with his short ex- 
planation. Mother Veronica had told 
him of what had happened in the hall; 
he had known the rest long ago from 
Sister Giovanna herself. That was the 
substance, and he wasted no words. 
Then he paused; and she knew what 
was coming next, for he would speak of 
a possible meeting; but how he would 
regard that she could not guess, and she 
waited steadily for the blow, if it was 
to be one. 

“The mother superior thinks 
you should not see him,” he said. 
“T know. She told me so.” 

“T do not agree with her,” said Mon- 
signor Saracinesca slowly. 

The nun turned her face from the 
afternoon light, but said nothing; with 
the greatest sacrifice of her life before 
her, she should not feel joy rising like 
the dawn in her eyes at the mere 
thought of seeing the man whose love 
she must renounce. 

“We are human,” said the church- 


that 


man, ‘‘ and our victories must be human, 


to be worth anything. It was in His 
humanity that Christ suffered and over- 
came. It is not victory to slink from 
the fight and shut oneself up in a for- 
tress that is guarded by others. Men and 
women must be good men and women 
in this world if they hope to be saints 
hereafter, and there is no such thing as 
inactive goodness.” 

Sister Giovanna looked at him again, 
but still she did not speak. 

“Though I am a priest,’ continued 
Monsignor Saracinesca, “I am a man 
of the world in the sense of having be- 
longed to it; and I now live less apart 
from it than I could wish, though it is 
not such a thoroughly bad place as 
those say who do not know it. I do not 
feel that I got rid of all obligations to 
those who still belong to it when I was 
ordained; and I do not think that when 
you took the veil in a working order, 
you dropped all obligation to the per- 
sons with whom you had lived till then. 
In doing so, you might be depriving 
some one else of a right.” 

Sister Giovanna listened to this ex- 
position in silence, and tried to follow it. 

“In my opinion,” the prelate went 
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on, “ Giovanni Severi has a just claim 
to see you. I speak under authority, 
and I may be wrong; but it can only be 
a matter of judgment and of opinion; 
and since your mother superior has 
asked for mine, I give it as well as I 
can. You are not a cloistered nun, sis- 
ter. ‘There is no reason why you should 
not receive a friend whom you have 
believed to be dead for years, and who 
has unexpectedly come back to life.” 

“ Back to the life I left for his sake!” 

Again she looked away from the 
light, but her face could not turn 
whiter than it was. 

“It was terribly sudden,” said Mon- 
signor Saracinesca, after a moment’s 
pause. “ You will no doubt wait a few 
days before seeing him, till you feel 
quite able to face what must be a very 
painful interview.” 

“T am not afraid of it now. I was 
weak when we recognized each other. 
I cannot quite remember—I heard him 
call me, and I saw his eyes—”’ 

“And you must have fainted. You 
were carried out to the well at once.” 

“Who carried me?” asked the nun 
quickly. 

“Dr. Pieri and Giovanni Severi.” 

She made a slight movement. 

“He carried me!” 

She spoke almost unconsciously, and 
a momentary glow rose through her faint- 
ness, as when white glass is warmed 
an instant in the mouth of the furnace 
and then drawn back and quickly cooled 
again. 

“Shall I talk with him before you 
meet?”’ asked the churchman presently. 

Sister Giovanna did not answer at 
once; she seemed to be thinking. 

“You know better than any one what 
my life has been,” she said at last. “ It 
was to you that I went for advice five 
years ago, and agai: before I took the 
veil. If you had thougi. it even dis- 
tantly possible that he migh* oe alive, 
you would not have let me cake final 
vows.” 

“Heaven forbid!” snswered 
signor Saracinesca vcry earnestly. 

“Though I believed him dead, you 
knew that I loved him with all my 
heart.” 

“Yes. As dearly as when you had 
last seen him alive.” 


Mon- 
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“T love him still. Is that wrong?” 

“cc No.”’ 

He said the word without hesitation, 
in all sincerity and true conviction, but 
the nun had expected another answer ; 
a quick movement of the head showed 
that she was surprised. 

“Are you sure?” she asked in a low 
and wondering tone. 

“Ves, because I am sure that your 
love for him is as innocent as it ever 
was. The religious life is not meant 
to kill human affection. St. Benedict 
loved his sister Scholastica devotedly ; 
St. Francis was probably more sincerely 
attached to St. Clare than to any living 
person.” 

“T only know that I love him as 
dearly as ever,” said Sister Giovanna. 

The churchman looked at her keenly 
for a moment, and she did not avoid his 
eyes. 

“Would you break your vows for 
him?” he asked with sudden directness. 

The nun started as if he had struck 
her, and half rose from her chair. 

“Break my vows?” she cried, 
eyes blazing with indignation. 


her 


But Monsignor Saracinesca only nod- 
ded and laid his thin hand flat on the 


table toward her. She sank to her seat 
again. 

“Then I know that, although you 
may love him more than any one in the 
world, you do not love him better than 
the work you have promised to do?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” 

He had used the very same expres- 
sion a few moments earlier, but with a 
different tone; for him it had been an 
asseveration of good faith, but with her 
it was more like a prayer. She had re- 
sented his question as if it had been an 
insult; but when he showed how much 
he trusted her, she began to distrust her- 
self. She would die the martyr’s death 
rather than break her vows in deed, but 
she was too diffident of her own woman- 
hood not to fear a fall from the dignity 
of heartfelt resignation to the inward 
ignominy of an earthly regret. 

Besides, ‘the work she had promised 
to do” had been promised for his sake, 
not for its own; not for any gain to her 
soul, but in the earnest hope that it 
might profit his, by God’s mercy. Since 
he was not dead, but alive, the chief 
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purpose of it died with his return to 
life. She did not love the work she had 
promised to do more than she loved 
him; that was not true, and never had 
been. All had been for him—her vow, 
her work, and her prayers. Heaven for- 
bid, indeed, that she should now set 
him before them; yet it was hard not to 
do so, and there was only one possible 
way. In a changed sense they must be 
given for him still, and for his salva- 
tion, else she could not give at all. 

Monsignor Saracinesca had watched 
her progress from her novitiate to her 
present position of responsibility, and 
had otten spoken of her with the 
mother superior. He would not have 
advised every nun to do what he thought 
best in her case. There was not an- 
other in the community, except the 
mother herself, whom he would have 
trusted so fully. But, being what she 
was, his honorable sense of justice to a 
man who had suffered much, and must 
suffer more, impelled him to act as he 
did. 

As he himself said, it was a matter 
of opinion and judgment, and his con- 
science approved the course. ‘Those 
may blame him who think otherwise, 
but no one can find fault with Sister 
Giovanna for following his advice; she 
had a right to believe that it was the 
best, and, as for herself, she had never 
hesitated. The mere suggestion that 
she should not see Giovanni at least 
once and alone looked to her outrageous 
and contrary to all sense, as perhaps it 
was. 

Monsignor Saracinesca would see him 
first and arrange the meeting. He 
thought it should take place in the clois- 
tered garden. 

“Why not here in my office?” asked 
the nun. 

But the churchman objected. If the 
two were to talk together out of hear- 
ing, they must not be out of sight. 
Never, under any circumstances, should 
any one be able to say that there had 
been any secrecy about their interview. 
He himself would bring Giovanni to 
the place, and the mother superior 
would accompany the nun. He and 
the mother would withdraw into the 
hall and wait until Sister Giovanna dis- 
missed Severi. The mother would then 
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join her, and Monsignor Saracinesca 
would go away with Giovanni. 

In order to forestall evil speaking 
more effectually, the two should meet 
on the afternoon of the day on which 
the nun’s week of duty as supervising 
nurse came to an end. On that eve- 
ning she would return to the private 
case she was attending; and before that 
patient was recovered, Ugo  Severi 
would certainly be well enough to go 
home, and Giovanni’s daily visits to the 
hospital would have ceased. It would 
thus be easy to prove that after their 
only interview, in what might be called 
a public place, they had not been within 
the same walls at the same time. 

No one who has watched the politics 
of the so-called “socialist” party in 
Rome during the past twenty years will 
wonder at these precautions, nor even 
call them exaggerated. To all intents 
and purposes the ‘“ Vatican question” 
has ceased to exist. The Italian gov- 
ernment may fairly be said to be at 
peace with the church. The old bitter- 
ness may survive among certain preju- 
diced people, chiefly in small towns; but 


the spirit of this time is a spirit of good- 


will and mutual forbearance, and the 
forces that were once so fiercely op- 
posed actually work together for the 
common good in many more cases than 
the world knows of. The first article 
of the Italian constitution states that the 
religion of the kingdom is that of the 
Roman Catholic Church; it is, and it 
will continue to be, and no attempt will 
ever be made on the part of the mon- 
archy to change or cancel that clause. 

The danger to which the church is 
exposed lies in another quarter, and 
threatens not only the church, but 
Christianity in all its forms; not only 
Christianity, but the monarchy; and not 
the monarchy only, but all constitu- 
tional and civilized government. It is 
anarchy; and though it boasts itself to 
be socialism, true socialists disclaim it 
and its doings and all its opinions. 

If it can be so far honored as to be 
counted as a party, it is the party that 
murdered King Humbert, that assassi- 
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nated the Empress of Austria, and that 
would sooner or later kill the Pope, if 
he left the safe refuge which some per- 
sons still insist on calling his prison. 
It is the party that continually spies 
upon all religious and charitable insti- 
tutions in Rome, and does not hesitate 
to invent stories of crime outright when 
it fails to detect one of those little flaws 
which its press magnifies to stains of 
abomination. 

Monsignor Saracinesca understood 
these things better than the others con- 
cerned, and at least as well as any one 
in Rome. As for Giovanni, he had 
known him a little in former days, and 
took him to be a man of honor, who 
would submit to any conditions neces- 
sary for protecting the nun from cal- 
umny. But he could hardly believe 
that the young officer’s feelings had un- 
dergone no change in five years, for he 
judged men as most men judge one an- 
other. 

It was one thing to fall in love with 
a charming young girl in her first sea- 
son; it was quite another to love her 
faithfully for five years, without ever 
seeing her or hearing from her, and to 
feel no disappointment on finding her 
as much changed as Angela was now— 
pale, sorrow-worn, and of no particular 
age. There were the nun’s habit, too, 
and the veil and wimple, proclaiming 
another and a greater change from 
which there was no return. 

Ippolito Saracinesca had never been 
in love, even in his early youth; 
no wonder that he was mistaken in such 
a man as Giovanni Severi. The only 
danger he reckoned with lay in Sister 
Giovanna’s own heart, and he felt that 
he could count on her courage, her self- 
respect, and, most of all, on her pro- 
foundly religious nature. No danger 
is ever overcome without danger, said 
Mimos. In the case of such a woman 
it was better, for her sake, to accept 
such risk as there might be in a single 
interview which must be decisive and 
final, than to let her live on, haunted by 
disturbing memories and harassed by 
regret. 


was 


(To be continued) 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In an article on * * Governor Hadley of Missouri,’’ printed in this magazine last month, there 


appeared the erroneous statement that * 


“Missouri voted for Mr. Bryan and for a Republican chief magistrate.” 


The sentence should have read to the effect that whereas Mr. Taft carried Missouri by only about six hundred 


majority, the Republican candidate for Governor won hy almost eighteen thousand votes. 
Louis, was not responsible for this unfortunate misstatement, which occurred 


article, Mr. L. C. Dyer. of St. 
through a mistake in editorial revision 


The author of the 





